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PROHIBITION NOT A FAILURE. 



BY J. N. STEARNS. 



IJHE evils of intemperance are so great, s 
evident, and so wide-spread, that legisla- 
tion has always been invoked to regulate 
and, if possible, to remove them. License 
laws of a hundred diflferent varieties have beeo 
enacted, but have always and everywhere proved a 
failure. The evils increase as the traffic is made re- 
spectable by the legal sanction of government. Cen- 
turies of experimenting in laws which legalize, foster, 
protect, and defend the sale of intoxicating drinks 
have brought innumerable woes and crimes, and nn 
paralleled taxation and misery. For this the license 
system, and not prohibition, is responsible. That 
something different and more radical must be done, 
is apparent to all. The effort to utterly and abso- 
lutely prohibit the traffic is comparatively a new one. 
The State of Maine, the pioneer in this new move- 
mcnt. has had her law but twenty-two years, a por- 
tion of which it was but partially executed, and much 
of the time had to fight its way through the courts. 
In fact, it is hardly yet in good working order, im- 
provementsand amendments being made as loopholes 
tnd evasions are discovered. 
Tbe friends of license and ot \.\\e " mo^«.x».W >»» 
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of liquors are free in their denunciation of prohibi- 
tion -tnd loild in their cry that it is a " failure." Scve- 
ral books have recently been written against prohi- 
bition, declaring it "uniformly a failure," hut in 
support of the declaration they utterly " fail " to give 
any proof save a reference to Boston, Providence, or 
some such large city, where their friends are either 
in office or control the police and city government, 
and where no honest effort is made for its enforce- 
ment. 

In searching for reliable testimony as to the effect 
of prohibitory laws, we are limited to comparatively 
a small territory and a short period of time. The 
uniform and accumulative testimony of reliable and 
responsible witnesses, wherever the law has been en- 
forced, is that "prohibition does prohibit." 

We pass over the question of the " right and duty " 
of prohibition, as that has baen clearly, and fully de- 
monstrated by others. 

Our work is to gatherproofsand present evidences 
as to the effect of the laws when executed ; and — 

1. We find that prohibitory laws will not execute 
themselves, any more than will laws against thieving 
or murder. 

2. Officers of the law in full sympathy with the 
drink-traffic will not execute the law, any more than 
would thieves the law against thieving, or murderers 
the law against murder. 

3. There are prohibitory laws on the statute-boolu 
of some. States which are but partially executed, but 
this does not prove that " prohibition is a failure. 
(t only shows that the sworn officers of the law fail 
10 do their duty. 

One of the strongest proofs that " prohibition docs 
I gtpobibit " ia &>and ia the fact that every \\qa(«-4w.\,« 
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and sympathizer with the traffic is steadil/, bitlerl' 

and persistently opposed to it. 

Another strong reason is found in the fact thai 
liquor-dealers and their friends in legislatures always 
vote to repeal prohibitory laws and substitute " li- 
cense " in their places. 

Strong corroborative testimony Is found in the fact 
that the great majority of those who use wines and 
liquors as a beverage, and especially newspaper edi- 
tors and writers, are opposed to that prohibition 
which makes it illegal for them to purchase their 
favorite beverages. The following positive, em- 
phatic, and reliable testimony shows conclusively 
that prohibition does prohibit wherever the law is 
enforced. 

MAINE. 

Governor Dingley, in his address to the Legisli 
ture, January, 1S75, says: 

" The Attorney- General embodies in his report commuaii 
tions from the several county attorneys, furnishing important offi- 
cial statements and statistics relating to the en^o^cement of the 
laws prohibiting drinking-houses and tippling- shops. Tiie 
statistics show that during the past year, in the Supreme Court 
alone, there have been 276 convictions, 41 commitments Co 
jail, and $30,898 collected in fines under these laws— more of 
each than in any other year, and four times as many convic- 
tions and ten times as much in fines as in 1866, when the 
fCeneral enforcement of these laws was resumed after the close 
or the war, which had engrossed the public attention and ener- 
gies. It is significant, also, that during these nine or ten yean 
of gradually increasing efficiency in tbe enforcement of the lawa 
■gainst dram-shops, the number of convicts in the State Prison 
has fallen off more than one-fourth. 

" The report of tlie Attorney- General and the ata.t^s.t.\c» «t 
MM^pan^iaj^coacitujVelyshow that the\ai'wi^iQVLCQtoB.^4xi^t' 
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Ing-houses and tippling-shops have for the most part been 

enforced iluring the past year more generally and effeciively 
than ever before, and with corresponding satisfactory results in 
the diminution of dram-shops and intemperance. These resuliB 
are due, to a considerable extent, to the increased efficiency 
given to these law* by the sheriff-enforcement act, but more 
npccially to the improved temperance sentiment which has 
been created by the moral efforts put forth in this State withia 
& few years. It is gratifying to know that this sentiment has 
become so predominant as to secure the very general suppres- 
sion of known dram-shops, and the consequent marked mitiga- 
tion of the evils of intemperance in four-fifths of the State." 

The Attorney-General's Report for 1874 contains, 
from the county prosecuting attorneys of MaJiie, 
reports as fallows: 

" Aroostook County. — There is less drunkenness and unlawful 
■ale than a year ago. 

" Ciimbtrland. — (Pordand is in this county,) I have met 
with no difliculty in prosecuting persons indicted for violations 
of the liquor law which does not attend the successful prose- 
cution of other criminal offences. 

'^Hancock. — There is hardly a town where public sentiment 
gives it any countenance ; In no place is liquor sold openly. 

" Knox. — In farming towns there are practically no viol*, 
lions of the law. 

"Lincoln. — Several attempts have been made 10 open runx 
■hops, but they have in every instance been ' nipped in tbt 
bud.' 

"Unobscfft, — Efforts put forth during the year past have 
been crowned with ? fair degree of success. 

" Attdroicoggin. — (Lewistoa, with a population of 15,000,18 
in this county.) Ever since the enactment of the liquor law, 
the faithful manner in which the same has been executed hoi 
rendered the county of Androscoggin not only an expensive 
field Tor the rumsetler to ply his trade in, but a dangerous ous, 
. Mi» j&r « Jiis. peraoaai iiberty i* coacerned. Tbeie ia 
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open bar for the sale of intoxicating liquors in operation. It 

is not, as has been declared, an impossibiliij' effectually to siip- 
preas drinking- ho uses and tippling-shops. The newspapers in 
this county advocate in the strongest terms the importance of 
enforcing the liquor law. 

"Kennebec. — One-third more successful prosecutions than 
during any similar period since 1866. 

" Pistalaquis. — I find no special difficulty in enforcing th9 
law. 

" Sagadahoc. — ^The law has been successfully admi-.islered 
in the county. 

" York. — ^Daring the present year, signalized as it I la bewi 
by prolonged effort to suppress the traffic by force pf I; 
crowned as this effort has been by success much exceeding our 
most sanguine expectations, the people of this county have 
marked the contrast between free rum and total prohibition. 
The absence of petty crime, the peace and good order 'n the 
community, are most marked. In the city of Biddefotd, a 
manufacturing place of 11,000 inhabitants, for a month at a 
time not a single arrest for drunkenness or disturbance hat 
been made or become necessary. In the city of Saco, it is 
doubtful if a single place can be found where intoxicating 
liquor is sold," ^| 

Governor Dingley, in his address to the Legisla f 
ture in 1874, said : 

"This system has had a trial of only twenty-two years; yet 

iti success in this brief period has, on the whole, been so much 
greater than that of any other plan yet devised, that prohibi- 
tion may be said to be accepted by a large majority of the 
people of this State as the proper policy towards drinking* 
houses and tippling-shops. ^| 

" Where our prohibitory laws have been well enforced, feir^H 
will deny that they have accomplished great good. In more^| 
than three-fourths of the State, especially in the rural portions, 
public sentiment has secured such avi cnfoitemxttA q^ few.!;. 
bm /A« tier* are now ia these dismcla tfw o^co.'^iw*-, ■wv^ 
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even secret sales are so much reduced that drunkenness in th« 
rural towns is comparatively rare." 

Governor Cliamberlaia, in his message to the Legis- 
lature in 1S70, said : 

" The la»4 against intoxicating liquors arc as well executed 
ind obeyed as the laws against profanity, unchastity, and 
murder." 

Governor Sidney Perham, in his message to the 
Legislature in 1872, said : 

" The present law, when it is enforced, is, so f^r as I ca*. 
judge, as effective in the suppression of the traffic as are othei. 
Criminal laws agahist the crimes they are intended to prevenL* 

Again, in 1S73, Governor Perham said ; 

" It is probable that less intoxicating liquors are drunk in 
Maine than in any other place of equal population in the 
country — perhaps in the civilized world. Other States have 
temperance men and women as devoted and as efficient as 
ours, but, having no laws to aid them, the success they deserve 
is not attained." 

Governor Nelson Dingley, Jr., said, in 1874, to the 
Commissioners of the Canadian Parliament: 

" All organized opposition to the law has died out. The 
great majority, probably two-thirds of the people at least, 
heartily approve of it as the best system of restriction of the 
liquor-irafiic yet devised, and the most of the minority acquiesce 
in it as a policy which deserves a ihorougli trial. 

" The great improvement in the drinking habits of the 
people of this State within thirty or forty years is so evident 
that no candid man who has observed or investigated the facts 

" The city of Lewiston (with Auburn), with a population of 
about 30,000, has not an open dram-shop. Secret drinking has 
not taken the place of open drinking." 

^ciD. Win. F. FrjCf member of Congress aod tu 
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AUorney-General of Maine, writing to Hon. Nea] 
Dow, says : 

" I can and do, from my own personal observation, unhcsi- 
latTngly affirm that the consumption of inloxicatiog liquors in 
Maine is not to-day one-fourili as great as it was twenty years 
ago ; that, in the country portions of the Slate, tlie sale and 
use have almost entirely ceased ; ihat the law of itself, under 
B vigorous enforcement of its provisions, has created a tem- 
perance sentiment which is marvellous, and to which opposi- 
tion is powerless. In my opinion, our remarkable temperanoj 
reform of to-day is the legitimate child of the law." 

The above was concurred in by United States 
Senators Hod. Lot M. Morrill and Hon. HannibalJ 
Hamlin ; also by members of Congress J. G. BIaine„1 
John Lynch, John A. Peters, and Eugene Hale. 

In another letter, addressed to Geo. Shepard 
Page, Esq., dated Washington, Dec. 22, 1871, Mqa 
Frye writes: 

" The ' Maine Law ' has not been a failure in that, ist, It'I 
has made rumselling a crime, so that only the lowest ant^ I 
most debased will now engage in it. 2d, The rum-buyer 
participator in a crime, and tiie large majority of moderate I 
respectable drinkers have become abstainers. 3d, It had I 
gradually created a public sentiment against both selling and 
drinking, 4th, In all of the country portions of the State, 
where, twenty years ago, there- was a grocery or tavern at 
every four comeis, aud within a circuit of two miles unpainted 
houses, broken windows, neglected farms, poor school-houses, ■ 
broken hearts and homes, it has banished almost every such'H 
grocery and tavern, and introduced peace, plenty, liappinesa, 4 
and prosperity. These two things, making the rum-traffic dis- 
graceful both to seller and buyer, the renovating and reforming 
of all the country portion of the State, are the worthy and wdl- 
earned trophies of our Maine Liquor Law, and commend it to 
the prayers and good wishes of all good citizens. ... Of 
l^ la* I have been prosecuting aUQine^ Iw \.wv 'jta.w^wA 
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cheerfully bear witness to its efficiency whenever and wherevei 
faithfully administered. It has done mora good than any law 
on oijr statute-book, and is still at work. With its provisions 
you can effectually close every liquor-shop outside your cities, 
vaA in them make the selling of ardent spirits a very dangerous 
and risky business. There cannot be found a man in Maine, 
who is not prejudiced by reason of being a seller, or drinker to 
excess, or by party passion, who wiil not concur with me in 
saying that its blessings have been incalculable, nor a respect- 
tble woman who does not pray for its continuance. Thus 
briefly I have given my testimony, and I know whereof I 
affirm." 

Hon. Woodbury Davis, Judge of the Supreme 
Court for teti years, said : 

" The Maine Law even now is enforced far more than the 
license laws ever were. In oroportion to the number of people 
participating in the evil to be suppressed, it is enforced in the 
State as well as are the laws to prevent licentiousness." 

Horace Greeley visited the State of Maine in 
185s, and in the New York Tribune gave the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

" The pretence that as much liquor is sold now in Maine as 
in former years is impudently false. We spent three days in 
travelling through the State without seeing a glass of it, or an 
individual who appeared to be under its influence, and we were 
reliably assured that, at the Augusta House, where the Gov- 
ernor and most of the Legislature board, not only was no 
liquor to be had, but even the use of tobacco had almost 
entirely ceased." 

All of the prominent pastors in Portland signed 
the following statement : 

"Portland, May 31, 187 1. 

" As to the effect of the Maine Law upon the traffic in strong 
drinks, we say, witliout hesitation, that the trade in intoxicxtio^j 
ffgaorw 'ixa been grciXly reduced by it. 
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" In this city, the quantity sold now is tiut a small fraction of 
what we remember the sales to have been ; and we believe the 
results are the same, or nearly so, tiiroughout the State. If the 
trade exists at aU here, it is carried on with secrcsy and caution, 
as other unlawful practices are. All our people must agree 
that the benefits of this state of things are obvious and very 
great." I 

Benj. Kingsbury, Jr., Mayor of Portland, and foura 
ex-mayors, united in saying that, ■ 

"As to the diminution of the liquor-trafRc in the State of 
Maine, and particularly in this city, as the result of the adop- 
tion of the policy of prohibition, we have to say that the traffic 
has fallen off very largely. In relation to that there cannot ] 
possibly be any doubt." 

J. S. Wheelwright,.Mayor of Bangor, says: 

" It is safe to say that in our city not one-tenth part as much , 
is sold now as in years past" 

A Convention of Pastors of Free Baptist Churches ' 
in Maine, in 1872, declared 

" That the liquor-traffic is very greatly diminished under the 
repressive power of the Maine Law. It cannot be one tithe 
of what it was formerly." 

Judge Clifford, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, said : J 

" Under the operation of the law there has been a dimiuu- 1 
tion of crime, and the effort had been to make the sale of Hquor 1 
disreputable, and to confine the traffic to the lowest class of 1 
persons." I 

J. H. Drummond, formerly Attorney-General, said ; J 

" There were no more violations in proportion to the drink^^ 
ers, than there were violations of the law against theft in pro-fl 
portion to thieves," m 

W. W. Rice, Warden of the State Prison, Thoirxj-i' 1 
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"That seven-eighths of ihc prisoners were there through 
[iquor. The drinking customs are gradually diminishing. 
There ate no places of open sale in thi« town. The effect of 
the law has been to make the traffic infamous." 

Hon. George G. Stacy, Secretary of State, Aq; 
g^sta, said : 

" I have known the city of Augusta fifteen years ; there 
were then open bars, but now not one, and the law has been a 
success, though of course selling is not entirely suppressed. 
The effect of the law has been to largely reduce crime, espe- -i 
cially that class of crime such as gambliog, fighting, t 

General Dyer, Inspector-General of the Militia^ J 
Bangor, said : 

"That in his county (Kennebec), with a population of abootJ 
thirty-nine thousand, containing three cities and twenty-four 
towns, the law was enforced; that it was the best law they 
ever had; and that it materially improved both the moral and 
social condition of the people, as it reduced crime and 
poverty, " 

Joseph Farrell, United States Justice, Rockland^ 
said : 

"He had resided here for forty-five years; was mayor I 
of the city from March, 1867, to March, 1S69 ; rememben ' 
the period prior to the passing of the Maine Law; at that 
time licenses were granted for one dollar; in this town then 
there were fourteen stores, and liquor was sold in all but two j 
the drinking customs were universal — at every gathering, such 
as raisings, town-mihtia musters, huskings, and Fourlh-of-July 
celebrations, fights were of frequent occurrence; but now 
there is no open sale in the city. Is of opinion that the law 
being on the statute-book, even if not enforced, has a good 
moral influence, as it familiarizes the people with the fact that 
rum is outside of law." 

Hon. S. L, Carleton, of Portland, said : 

"The SAle of liquor has been banished to the JowestsI 
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sf the city. The taw, in prohibiting the sale of liquor, hail 
taken ftom it its only claim lo respectability, and bad ouilawet" 
it." 

H. Clay Goodman, Judge of Police Court, BangorJ 
said : 

"In some years the law was better enforced than others, anrf 
during the year in which it had been most stringently enforced, ] 
crime had decidedly diminished." 

Nathan Frost, one of the Selectmen of Orono, said : 

" The enforcement of the kw has had a great effect upon 
Ihe social and moral condition of the people, and has very ma- 
terially reduced poverty within the last five years since the tai 
was better enforced." 

The Hon Wolcutt Hamlin, Supervisor of Intern; 
Revenue for Maine, in 1872, says: 

" In the course of my duty as an internal revenue officer, 
have become thoroughly acquainted with the state and extent 
of tlie liquor traffic in Maine, and I have nc hesitation in say- 
ing that the beer trade i3 not more than one per cent, of what 
I remember it to have been, and the trade in distilled liquors 
is not more than ten per cent, of what it formerly was. Where 
Uquor is sold at all, it is done secretly, through feat of the law." 

Hon. Joshua Nye, late State Constable, and who is 
as well qualified to speak for the State as any living 
man, in a letter dated May 18, 1875, gives the fol- 
lowing: 

" Within the past six months I have visited thirteen of tl 
liiteen counties of Maine, and I know whereof I speak wh< 
I say that the cause of temperance never stood so well before] 
Thelawis well- enforced, and in nearly all the towns no intoxi- 
eating liquor is sold contrary to law. 

" Tiie temperance people are awake, and intend to prove t* 
the world that Maine will take no step backward in tke ten 
pfitftDce work." 
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Hon. Neal Dow, in a speech delivered in AssDct 
atioii Hall in July, 1875, on the occasion of a recep- 
tion tendered him by the National Temperance 
Society on his return from England, said; 

" They say the Maine Law has failed even in Maine. Noirl 
Mr, Presideut, ladies and gentlemen, there Is not a word of 
truth in that ; it is all false from begitiiiitig to end. The 
Maine Law has not failed, directly or indirectly. Is there not 
any liquor sold in Maine or in any of the other Maine-Law 
Stales ? Yes, there is; but you do not infer, therefore, that it 
is a failure. If you can show that there is as much liquor sold 
in proportion to the population with the same effect as there 
was before the Maine Law, that would show the law to be a 
failure. But in the State of Maine there is not one-tenth part 
as much of the liquor sold as there was before the Maine Law. 
The whole character of the population is changed as the result 
of that taw. There is liquor sold in Maine, but only secretly. 
I live in the largest town in Maine, and you see no sign ol 
liquor-selling anywhere at all. If one went into a hotel and 
asked for a glass of liquor, I do not know but that a person 
who knew the ropes might get It. They declare, however, 
that they honestly keep the law, and apparently they do. 
Wherever liquor is suspected of being kept with intent to sell 
in violation of law, the officers search for it and seize it 
Every two or three days we have some seizure, but usually in 
very small quantities — a quart, a gallon, and sometimes only 
a bottle from the pocket of a man who intends to sell that way, 
" I remember the time when there were seven distilleries in 
Poriland, running night and day, at the same time vast quan- 
tities of liquor were imported, especially in the ship Margartt^ 
one of the most famous ships in New England, whose cargo 
of St, Croix rum was spread out upon the wharves. How il 
It now ? We have not a distillery running in all the State ol 
Maine, nor is there a puncheon of rum imported. I should be 
warr^inted in saying that there is not one-hftieth part of the 
quantity of liquor sold now as was sold previous to the passag* 
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of the prohibitory law, but I will say one-tenth. Senators and 

representatives in Congress, judges of courts, ministers and 
merchants, have signed certificates which were sent to Eng- 
land, in which they say the quantity of hquor sold is not one- 
lentli so great as was sold before." 



Hon. Woodbui^ Davis, Judge of the Supreme I 
Court of the State of Maine, in referring to the cry I 
that the Maine Law is a failure, says: 

" So its opponents have often alleged, ' The wish is father 
to the thought,' So its friends sometimes have almost con- 
ceded. Tliey have been too easily discouraged. They have 
hoped for results too large, and too soon ; and they have been 
disappointed. The law has not been a failure. It has already 
accomplished great results, though it has but just passed the 
ordeal of political agitation and judicial construction, in its 
struggle for permanent life. Every new system, tliough it may 
ride [jrosperously in its first success, is subject to tlie law of re- 
action. It must enter the lists, and conquer the pla.ce it would 
hold. The Maine Law has been no exception. Even in Maine, 
as we shall see, its friends have been, and still are, compelled 
to spend much of their strength in wringing from its enemies 
amendments needed for its success, instead of giving their time 
for its enforcement. Much has been done in this respect since 
the law was originally enacted; but some things remain yet to 
be done. The period of growth is not the time for fruit, espe- 
pccially when the whole country has been swept by the storm 
of civil strife. That as much has been accomplished as ought 
to have been expected, an examination of the circumstance* j 
will show," J 

MAINE AND NEW JERSEY, I 

The following from the United States Census o( 1 
1870, under the head of " ')ccupations," contrastsJ 
prohibition and "stringent license," the lesson oil 
whijjhjg , obvious ■ J 
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U^e. New JeiMf! 

Barkeepers 72 338 

♦Resiauraiu-lteepers 280 1,380 

fLiquors and wines 36 665 

Brewers and maltsters 25 573 

Distillers and rectifiers 8 43 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon. Thomas Talbot, in his message vetoing 
Liquor License Bill in January, 1S74, said : 

"The history of the struggle with the evils of intemperance. I 
is most instructive. The earliest attempts 10 check the use of 
intoxicating liquors were in the directiou of license and regu- 
lation. These attempts continued in the Commonwealth for 
more than two hundred years, with a constantly increasing 
Btriiigency, which can only he explained on the ground that 
mild measures were found to be insufficient, until, in 1855, thn 
experiment was determined upon of adopting prohihition, as tho 
only logical and effective method of dealing with the matter 
Without asserting that this has proved so successful in over 
coming the evils it was meant to remedy as was hoped by 
those who initiated and those who sustain the prohibitory 
policy, I am fully of the opinion that more progress has been 
made toward the desired end than was ever before made in the 
same period under any other system. In considering what has 
been accomplished, we must recognize the great changes that 
have taken place since this system was inaugurated. 

"Iain aware that it is said intemperance increases under 
our prohibitory law — that the sale of intoxicants is as great as 
it would be under a license law. But I call your attention to 
the absence here of the flaunting and attractive bar-looms, that 
spread their snares to capture the thoughdess and easily- 
tempted in cities where licenses prevail; to the constantly 
growing sense of disfavor with which the liquor traffic is re- 

• In Maine, ihekecpersofrestauranis do noiscll liquors. In Nm 
leisey, with bacdly an exception, liquors ate sold in these placet, 
t This i^n to the number of State liqnoi-ageoli <n Hatn«. ■ 
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garded by the country generally ; and to the powerful, ayst 
malic, and unrelenting activiiy of those inleresied in it to break I 
down the law and the officers who try to enforce it. Here is aa J 
evidence that the statute does impose an active and cripplmgl 
Kstraiiit, from wliicli relief is sought in the elastic and easily. ' 
evolved providence of license," 

Goveraor Washburn, in his Annual Message to the , 
Legislature in 1874, said: 

"Some honest reformers may urge the feet that the present 
law is not thoroughly enforced in our large cities as a reason 
for its repeal and ilie substitution of a license taw in its stead. 
But shall we repeal the laws against gambling, prostitution, 
pocket- picking, and burglary simply because they cannot be I 
thoroughly enforced in densely populated locahties ? Thii [ 
would be equivalent to saying that we will not have any laws I 
that are unpalatable to the worst classes in our citi 
would be sacrificing the State to the city; it would be levelling 
downward rather than upward. Furthermore, the idea 
license law would be efficiently administered through local 
agencies is a delusion and a snare. The experiment has been 
tried again and again. But did the authorities of these same 
lafge cities ever show any greater anxiety to enforce a license 
law than they now do to enforce the existing prohibitory sta- 
tute ? The friends of this statute may safely challenge it 
nents to the record." 

Hen, R. C. Pitman, Judge of the Supreme Court, ^ 
in an eight-page tract showing the practical work- 1 
ings of prohibition in New Bedford, presents statis- 
tics from official reports, showing a decrease of 37 
per cent, in cases of drunkenness under prohibition, 
and an increase of 68 per cenL i» the number of 
crimes, and 140 per cent, in cases of drunkenness, 
when license prevailed. He says: 

**AM It has been fully demonstrated that the prohibitoiyj 
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law can be enforced to the »me extent as other crimiiul 
laws. 

" Second. That such enforcement would be productive 
the diminution of crime in general and the promotion 
peace and good order in our communities." 

Captain Boynton, Chief of State Police in iS/j 
said : 

"The law is only partially enforced, but in one-half 
towns it has entirely suppressed the sale. There are five hi 
dred less places in Boston for the sale of liquor than thi 
were two years ago." 

W.J. May, District-Attorney for Sufifolk County 
in 1874, said : 

" The law is enforced generally throughout the State in ihe 
country towns, and with good effect. The shutting up of the 
open bar is certainly productive of a great reduction in drink- 
ing." 

The Statistical Report of the State Police for 1873 
shows S.136 liquor prosecutions; 4,265 prosecutions 
for general offences; 5.545 liquor seizures; 105 gam- 
bling; total, 18,051. The receipts from all sources, 
9301,989 42 ; expenses of the department, $150,093 71 ; 
balance in favor of Constabulary, $151,895 71. 

Judge Sanger, District-Attorney of SutFolk, testi- 
fied before the Legislative Committee that the law 
"can in time be executed, and is executed." Iq 
reply to a question as to what effect it had upon 
the sale of liquor in Boston, he said : 

" It Itas a tendency to diminish it, and it has in fact dimio* 
bhed it." 

George Marston. District-Attorney for the South- 
ern District in 1S74. said: 

" There can be no doubt that the enforcement of the law 
I ciiiue. No other logical result can be reached. A* 
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Intoxication is the cause of a large majority of the crimes tliat 
are committed, it follows, of course, when the sale of ii 
ing hquor can be suppressed or repressed, crime will dec 
Experieoce shows that practical result ; when the law is 
fiilly enforced, crime has decreased," 

John B. Goodrich, District-Attorney for Middle* I 
sex County, said : 

" Generally, the strict eaforcemeat of the law largely reducM ] 
the business of the courts." 

Major Jones, formerly Chief of State Police, said 1 

" The law is a? well enforced generally through the Stale as 
any other law ; but in Boston the liquor sellers and dualera 
■pend money freely, and are well organized. There are about 
three hundred and sixty towns, and in three hundred of them 
the law is well enforced, and it exercises an influence upon the , 
others." 

General B. F. Butler said : 

" This law was enforced in all the cities and towns, with the 
exception of a few of the larger cities, as much and as generally 
as the laws against larceny." 

The City Marshal of Worcester testifies that I 
drunkenness decreased 40 per cent, in that city la J 
one year under the prohibitory law. 

Oliver Ames & Sons, North Easton, say : 
"We have over four hundred men in our works her 
" We find that the present license law has a ve'ry bad effect 
ftmong our employees. 

'- We find on comparing our production in May and June 
of this year (i863) with that of the corresponding months of 
last year (1867), that in 1867, with 375 men, we produced (8) 
eight per cent, more goods than we did in the same months in 
1868 with 400 men. We attribute this falling-ofl entirely to 
the repeal of the prohibitory law, and the great increase in th« 
■K of intoxicating liquors among our men in canae(\v]Le,i\>:«J' 
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At the great BcSston fire, all the liquor-shops wera 
closed by the authorities, and kept closed, so that the 
rabble might not get tipsy, and robbery, drunken- 
ness, and the like might uot prevail. It was the uni. 
versal testimony of citizens and the press that this 
" prohibition " did effectually " prohibit," and Bostoa 
for once was sober and quiet. This was " made re^.. 
sonable by the extraordinary occasion," says a proaii>r< 
nent disbeliever in the " morality of prohibitory 
laws," but it is strong and emphatic testimony to 
the power and efficiency of the principle of prohibi- 
tion. " 

Massachusetts repealed her prohibitory law 
November, 1867, and substituted license. (jovern3B, 
Claflin, in his Message to the Legislature, Janua: 
1869, said : 

" The increase of drunkenness and crime during the last 
months, as compared with the same period of 1867, is very 
marked and decisive as to the operation of the law. The 
State prisons, jaUs, and houses of correction are being rapidly 
filled, and will soon require enlarged accommodation if ths 
commitments continue to increase as they have since thi^j 
present law went into force." J 

The Chaplain of the State Prison, in his AoQual 
Report for 1868, says : 

"The prison never has been so full as at the present time. 
If the rapidly increasing tide of intemperance, so greatly swollen 
by the present wretched license law, is suffered to rush on un- 
checked, there will be a fearfui increase of crime, and the State 
must soon extend the limits of the prison, or erect another. 

The Chief Constable of the Commonwealth, in 
Annual Report for 1869, said: 
"This law has opened and legalized in the various cities a 
tawn§ about two thousand five huadied a^ea baiB, ^^114 .9UJ 
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ooe thousand other places where liquors are presumed not to I 
be sold by tiie glass." 

The Prohibitory Law was agaia enacted, and in 
force for several years. 

It was enforced so effectually, and the grip of the 
law was felt so severely, that the entire liquor inte- 
rest combined for its repeal. 

Party ties were ignored, tens of thousands of dot 
lars were raised, " Personal Liberty Leagues" wer< 
organized, and an entire political campaign was 
fought on the liquor question by the liquor in- 
terest. 

Prohibition candidates must be defeated and license 
men elected. Democrats and Republicans threw 
aside all party ties and party interests, united to ex- 
tend the domain of alcohol, and shook hands across 
the •'■ bloody chasm." 

If any link was wanting in the chain of argument 
tD prove Prohibition not a failure but a stern reality,. 
it was the attitude of the liquor-dealers and liquor 
drinkers at the fall election of 1874, when they forsook 
all party ties and principles, and took the one plank 
for their platform to "repeal Prohibitory law and 
substitute license." Liquor triumphed, and license 
became the order of the day. The State constabulary 
and Prohibitory laws were at once repealed by the 
combined liquor interest. The charge that " Prohi- 
bition is a failure," in view of the above facts, is so 
transparently false that it needs no argument of ours 
to refute. Prohibitionists are not only not discour- 
aged by the action in Massachusetts, but, on the 
contrary, are more than ever convinced of the justice 
of their cause, and of the itidsibility aud eSettvswwiw 
of Hae Prohibitory La w. 
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Governor Peck, a. so Judge of the Supreme Coui 
said: 

" In some parts of the State there has been a laxity in 
fiwcing it, but in other jjarts of the State it has been thoroughly 
enforced, and there it has driven the traffic out I think the 
influence of the law hiis been salutary in diminishing drunken- 
ness and disorders arising therefrom, and also crimes generally. 
Vou cannot change the habits of a people momentarily. The 
law has had an effect upon our customs, and has done away 
with that of treating and promiscuous drinking. The law hai 
been aided by moral means, but moral means have also 
wonderfully strengthened by the law. 

" I think the law is educating the people, and that a 
larger number now suppoil it than when it was adopted; in 
fact, the opposition is dying out. All the changes in the law 
have been in the direction of greater stringency. In attending 
court for ten years, I do not remember to have seen a drunkea 
man." I 

Governor Convers said : 

" The prohibitory law has been in force about twenty-two 

years. The enforcement has been uniform in the Slate since 
its enactment, and 1 consider it a very desirable law. I think 
the law itself educates and advances public sentiment in favor 
of temperance. There is no question about the decrease in 
the consumption of liquor. I speak from personal knowledge, 
having always lived in the State. I live in Woodstock, sixty 
miles from here, and there no man having the least regard fbi 
himself would admit selling rum, even though no penalty at- 
tached to it," 

W. B. Arcourt, Associate Justice for Washing^ton 
County, said 
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St. Johnsbury has J.ooo population, and the pro 
liibitjry law has been strictly enforced lor many years. 
There is uo bar, no dram-shop, no poor, and no police- 
man walks the streets, it is a workman's paradise. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

At a Convention of the Slate Temperance Union, 
held in 1874, (jov. Howard in an address said : 

" I stopped short without recommending particularly tha 
prohibitory law. I did so because I was not fully convinced 
that it was ihe best remedy to be found ; but the law was 
adopted. After a long time, we succeeded in selecting sur.h a 
force of men a3 was needed to execute those laws ; « 
ladies and gentlemen, I am here to-night especially for the 
purpose of saying, not from the standpoint of a temper 
man, but as a public man, with a full sense of the responsibility 
which attaches to me from my representative position, that to- 
day the prohibitory laws of this State, if not a complete suc- 
cess, are a success beyond the fondest andcipatioa of any friend 
of temperance, in my opinion, 

"Ladies and gentlAien, prohibitory legislation In Rhode 
Island is a success to a marvellous extent. I have ilefired, I 
have felt it incumbent upon me to make that declaration, and I 
desire that it shall go abroad as my solemn assertion." 

Although the recent prohibitory law has been in 
Operation but about ten months, the police records 
of the two principal cities show that the law has had 
the effect to notably diminish the arrests for drunken- 
oess. The Providence Daily Jaurnal, a few months 
iftcr the .aw went into effect, said : 

" AVlialever may be the ultimate results of the prohibitory 
and constabulary acts, it cannot he denied that up to this time 
.Iheit working has been rather salutary. There may be as 
much liquor drunk in private club-rooms a.v\i ovVe^ ci->i\.-al-'Ci\^ 
W^y placet m fonaeriy, but if it is so t\w 4«a.\«* m% ^' 
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taking pains to keep iheir workmanship out of siglit. 
has not been for years sucli au exempiion rrom the indeccncie 
of intoxication in our streets and the highways of our village^ 
IS we have enjoyed for the last two months." 
The Providence Temple of Honor s^xys: 
"Already in many of tlie country towns have the gon( 
effects of ihe prohibitory law been seen in the entire dosing u 
of the places where intoxicating liquors have been fo»merly~ 
■old, and the lessening of crime and disorder. In this city 
there have been fewer arrests from the effects of this evil than 
before the law was passed, arid those who are not bhnd to 
every good can perceive it. The croaking of some advocates 
of ticense in regard to club-rooms amounts nominally to no- 

At the annual session of the State Teraperana 
Union, with a large attendance of delegates, the ftt» 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

" Whereas, Tliis convention is fully satisfied that the prt) 
hibitory law now in force in this State is a grand success, i 
may be made the means of doing away willi the liquor-traffi 
in our Stale ; therefore, 

" Resolvfd, That it is the duty of every temperance i 
make it a point to present himself at the polls and vote iq| 
those men, and those only, who are pledged to its support." 

The arrests for drunkenness in the City of Provi*9 
dence for the nine months from July i, 1873. to Marolil 
I, 1874, under license, were 4,351, while from July i^l 
1874, to March i, 1875, under prohibition they wero, 1 
3,689. The difference gives 662 in favor of prohibi- 
tion. Fifteen thousand population had been added 1)1 
the annexation of North Providence, and ti ere wsrf 
quite a number of unexpired licenses still ir force. 
Taking" into account botli these facts, there was a 
■AUwiy decrease of 1,283. '^^^ cotnmi[ttBCP»iP lb« 
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workhouse were 136 less in 1874 under prohibition I 
than in 1S73 under license. The commitments of! 
common drunkards iiS less in 1874 than in 1873. In 
PawtLcket, the arrests for drunkenness were 158 ^esa 
in eight mouths under prohibition than license, and 
in Newport 86. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The State enacted ? prohibitory law in 1854 by a 

vote of 148 to 61 in the House, and 31 to i in the 

Senate, which went into operation in August. 
Governor Dutton, in October, 1854, said: 

" The law lias been thoroughly executed with much iesa diffi- 
culty and opposidon than was expected. In no instance has 
a seizure produced any general excitement. Resistance to the 
law would be unpopular, and it has been found in vain to set 
it at defiance." 

In 1855, in his annual message to the General 
Assembly, Governor Button said ; 

" There is scarcely an open grog-sh»p in the State, the jaila 
are fast becoming tenantless, and a delightful air of security it 
everywhere enjoyed," 

Governor Miller, in 1 856, said : 

"From my own knowledge, and from information from all 
parts of the Slate, I have reason to believe that the 1; 
been enforced, and the daily traffic in liquors has been broken 
up and abandoned." 

The New Haven A/ivocate said : 

" From all parts of the State ihe ti<lings continue to come tc 
HI of the excellent workings of the Connecticut liquor liw. 
The diminution of intemperance, the reduction of crime and 
pauperism, the belter observance of the Sabbath, are the 
themes of rejoicing from c/ery quarter. Men who voted 
against the law, and who have been '.ts b\\.t£i o^^ciue^Vh^ Wi 
tor JM 6rm tiieadt^ . 
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Rev. W, G. Jones of Hnrtford, in 1854. saitl ■ 

" Crime lia.s tUniiiiiihed at least seveiUy-Gi-e jier cent." 

Rfev. I\[r. Bush of Norwich said; "Tlio jails an J 
ilms. houses are almost empty." 

Kev. David Hawley, City Missionary of HartfojdljB 
saitl 

" That since Uie -jroliibitory law went into effect his missioiij 
ichool had increased more than one-third in number, 
little children that used to mo aod hide from their father 
they came home drunk are now well dressed and run 
meet them." 

Mr. Alfred Andrews of New Britain said : 

" This law is to us above all price or valuation. Vice, crim 
rowdyism, and idleness are greatly diminished, while virtu^ 
morality, and religion are greatly promoted." 

Rev. R. H, Main of Meriden. Chaplain of the Rd 
form School, testified that "crime had diminisheij 
seventy-five per cent." 

In New London Gounty the prison was empty aniJi 
Ihe jailers out of business. 

In New Haven the commitments to the City Prisot 
for crimes arisiti^ from intemperance in July, i8S4) 
under a license law, were 50, while in August, uudef^ 
prohibition, there were only 15. 

In the City Workhouse there were 73 in July to it 
in August, raaking a ta;ilance of 92 in both institu- 
tions in one month in favor of prohibition. 

Similar testimonies were received from all theprin-J 
cipal towns in the State, giving the most imiiiialiiied^ 
approval of the law and admiration of its happy! 
results 

Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, after the law had 
been in o;jeration one year, said : 
"llie attention of the Prohibitory Liw fai ooa T"" •• '^ 
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matter orobseivntion to all the inhabitants. Its effect In 

moling peace, order, quicL, and geiienil prosperiiv, mi 
can deny. Never for iwentjj yeari hiu our city been no q>i 
guilder iU action. It is no longer simply a question of tei^ipe* 
Briince but a governmental question— one of legislative I 
P«iighland inorYility." 

The Lsgisbture of 1873 repenlcd the law, however, 
subsituting license, and the official records show 
Ihat crime increased 50 per cent, in one year undef^ 
license. 

At a pulilic hearing before the Legislative Com- 
mittee in 1S75, Rev. Mr. Walker of Hartford pre- 
sented official returns showing that crime had 
increased four hundred per cent, in the City of 
Hartford since the prohibitory law was repealed. 

The report of the Secretary of State shows that 
there was a jjreater increase of crime in one year 

► under license than in seven years under Prohibition, 
The report says; 

"The whole number of persons committed to jail during tbo 
year is four thousand, lour hundred and eighty-one (4431), 
being one thousand four hundred and ninety-sij; 0i49^j more 
than in the preceding yi:ar. 

"The two counties most clamorous for license in 1872 show 
the greatest increase of ihe crime of drunkenness in 1S74. 
Hartford County has an increase of commitments for diunken- 
ncss of 115 per cent., and New Haven Cuuiity r4i per cent. 
That is, Hartford County stiows 215 commitments fur drunk- 
•^nness this jear for every loa made two years ago, and New 
. Haven County shows 241 for every 100 of two years ago." 

I KEW YORK. 

In 1845, a direct vote was taken for and against, li- 
cense. Four-fifths of the towns and Cit\ea \o\.e.^ a,^-\\T»s\. 
-ct 2ha vote stood 111,884 for. ^"^ \^^f^^ii^^^ 
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The decision of the people was not consolidated into 
at this time. In I854, the Legislature passed a 
prohibitory law in both branches by a, large majority, 
but it was vetoed by Governor Seymour. Hon. llyron 
H. Clark, the prohibitory candidate, was elected 
Governor at the next election, and in 1855 a prohibi- 
tory bill passed the Senate, 21 to 11, and the House, 
80 to 45, and was signed by the Governor, 

It never had a fair trial. The courts were appealed 
to, and it was very soon declared unconstitutional. 
It was not without its good results while on tha 
statute-book. Governor Clark in his message to the 
Legislature, referring to the law, said : 

" Ifotwithstanding it has been subjected to an opposition 
*uore persistent, unscrupulous, and defiant than is often incurred 
y an act of legislation, and though legal and magisterial in- 
duence, often acting unofficially and estra-judicially, havo 
combined to render it inoperative, to forestril! the decision o( 
courts, wrest the statute from its obvious meaning, and 
create a general distrust if not hostility to all legislative re- 
strictions of the traffic, it bns still, outside of our largs cities 
been generally obeyed. The influence is visible in a marked 
diminution of the evils it sought to remedy." 

The New York Reformer of that date said : 

"This law has done a wonderful deal of good s 
into cfFifCt, notwithstanding the herculean efforts o 
render nugalorj its beneficent provisions." 

Every possible mct'iod was taken by its opponents 
lo prevent its execution, and then tliese Bame men 
cry out "the law is a failure," and do all they can 
against it. 
The Metropolitan E.xcis8 Law for New York and 
Brooklyn, passed in 1866, was absolutely prohibitory 
>&r one day in tie week. Sunda-y is gi-MCU to 
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htbition. This' law hnd the grip of prohibition. It 
closed the saloons on Sunday, and reduced the num> 
ber on the other days in the week by over 2,000, It 
was in operation thirty-one months, and brought in a 
revenue in 1866, $1,274,155.26; in 1867, $1,272,230- 
54; in 1868, $1,390,299.57; making a total revenue o! 
$3,936,705.37. The total receipts for the twenty-fiva 
years preceding were only $747,331 .17. 

The first thirteen months under the operation of tKe 
law 6,021 arrests were made for intoxication on the 
Tuesdays, against only 2,514 on the Sundays of the 
same week, showing an excess of 3,507 of Tuesday 
over Sunday arrests. They had been nearly even 
previous to the passing of the law. 

► From January i, 1867, to October i, 1868, there 
were 5,263 Sunday arrests to 11,034 Tuesday arrests, 
allowing an excess of 5,771 in favor of prohibition. 
During all the time of the operation of this law. the 
Sabbath was quiet and peaceable, free from disorderly 
scenes and bacchanalian revels. The testimony of 
ministers, religious papers, public meetings in both 
cities, was hearty and enthusiastic over the good 
results of the law. 

The liquor dealers knew that prohibition prohibited 
effectually, and that on the most profitable day of 
the week for them. They went to work at once to 
secure its repeal. Large sums of money were 
raised and sent all over the State, to elect a legisla- 
ture which should wipe it out of existence. They 
^-aised $50,000 and went to Albany, and were ready 
■to give it if the Sunday prohibition could be repealed. 
fHad the law been a " failure " they could liave saved 
their money. Had " more liquor been sold under 
prohibition than license," as is ia\se\y c\ii\ti\cti„ \>i^'i 
eouid better have paid their money to \iaNe Vc^X- ''l!* 
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law in force. This law, and the prompt and decided 
manner in which it was executed in this strongliold 
of the rum-power, are the strongest evidence thai 
prohibition can be enforced anywhere in the coiuttn 
wherever there is an honest effort among officials 
put it into execution. 

VINELAND, NEW JERSEY. 

The city of Vinelaod has 20 school-houses, 
manufactories, 12 churches, io,ooo people, but not a 
grog-shop. Absolute prohibition of the liquor-traf- 
fic is the law of this city. Mr. Curtis, the constable 
and overseer of the poor, in his last annual report, .1 
says ; 

"Though we have a population of ten thousand people, ft 
tlie perioti of six months no settler or citiaen of Viiielaiiii hi 
received relief at niy hands as overseer of tlie poor. Wjthi 
seventy days there has been only one case, among what 
the floating population, at the expense of $4. 

" During the entire year there has only been one indictmei 
and that a trifling case of batterv among our colored popi 
tion. 

"So few are the fires In Vineland that 
fire department. There has been only o 
year, and two slight fires, which were soc 

" We practically have no debt, and ol: 
per cent, on the valuation. , 

"The police expenses of Vineland amount to $75 
the sum paid to me, and our poor expenses a mere trifli 

" I ascribe this remarkable stale of things, so nearly ap" 
proaching the golden age, to the industry of our people ami 
the abLence of King Alcohol." 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

For many years Potter County has had a prohtbi*! 

r idwfor the eatire county. 
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Hon. |oha S. Mann, speaking of the In' 



ivs: 



"There ic stands, a shield to all the youili ol 
against ihe temptation to form diinking habits. Under its 
liign influence the number of tipplers is steadily ijecreasing, and 
fewer young men begin to drink than when licensed houses 
gave respectability to the habit. There are but few [:>cople 
who keep liquor in their houses for private use, and there is no 
indication that the number of them is increased since the traf- 
■ fie was prohibited. The law is as readily enforced as are the 
laws against gambling, licentiousness, and others of simtlU'' 
character. 

" Its effect as regards crime is marked and conspkunufl 
Ourjailis without inmales, excfpi the shcri^, for mote than half 
the time. When liquors were legally sold, there were always 
more or less prisoners in the jaL" 

A local-option law passed in 1873, and forty conn- I 
ties voted for prohibition. The law was in full ope* 
ration but a Httie over a year, when, true to their in- 
stincts, the friends of the liquor-traffic repealed it 
and substituted license. But the testimony that the 
law was productive of great good comes from a great 
variety of sources. 

The Commissioners of Public Charities of the State 
of Pennsylvania say : 

"The effect of prohibitory laws is strikingly shown by tha 
Comparatiwiy vacant apartments in the jails of counties where I 
the local-option law is in force." 

This is the unanimous and universal testimony, that 
the jails, prisons, and poor-hoises are emptied wher- 
ever prohibition is in force, 

The Pittsburgh Commercial recently published a 
letter from Butler County, in which the correspon. 
dent said : 

* We have now had tvo we^s oE fee* mm , «>A . QPBia ti 
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»re thus remanded back to the customs of 
wliere on our streets may be seen the s 
option repeal'; but we must grin ami bear 

This is the testimony which comes ud from othi 
parts of the State where licenses have taken the plai 
of prohibition. 

MARYLAND, 

This State has a local-option law concerning cer< 
tain portions of territory, and several counties have 
voted to utterly prohibit the traffic. 

Mr. J. N. Emerson, of Denton, writing to Hem. W, 
Daniel, President of the State Society, says: 

re is not a drop of alcoholic stimulants sold in t 
county, and the contrast between the past and present ii 
wonder to those accustomed to behold the scenes of but a few 
years ago and now. Instead of wranglings, black eyes, and 
bloody noses, enmity and strife, drunken brawls and midnigbj 
debauchery, we have a peaceful and quiet community hi 
and throughout the entire county 

" At the late sitting of the grand jury for this county thi 
was not a single case of assault and battery before them, nor a 
■ingle complaint of a violalian of the public peace. Our jail 
is without a tenant, and has been for the past six months. At 
the recent session of our circuit court, had it not been for tha 
old business which had accumulated under the whiskey reign, 
the terra would not have lasted three days. The operation tA 
the law has wrought a complete revolution here, and it is the 
greatest boon ever conferred upon our people by legislative 
enactment. It is a rare sight now to see any one under the" 
influence of strong drink. Before the operation of the laWi it 

s almost an hourly occurrence to come in contact with some 
one in this bestial condition." 

When the law had been in operation but about 
five months its beneiicial effects were plairly :een. 
In Talbot County they had discharged the lait iii> 
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mate of the jail, and the jailer had gone back to 
work on his faiTu. Caroline County Lad nota pri- 
soner in its j.iii. The hill of expenses due the jailer 
in Worcester County for the five montl>s previous to 
the taking effect of the law was about $800, and for 
the five months after but $50. Other counties gave . 
correspondingly good results. 

GREELEY, COLORADO. 

This colon)-, founded upon the principles of Vinf- 
land, N. J,, has a miscellaneous population of about 
3,00a, and there is not a liquor-shop allowed in the 
place. There are no poor, no police needed, and pro- 
hibition has been not only a great success but a great 
blessing. A fair was held shortly after the colony 
was founded, and %q\ was realized, which was put 
into a "poor fund." Two years and a half passed, 
and there still remained %%i, in hand, $7 onlj' having- 
been used for the support of the "poor." 

There are qui tea number of such towns now in the 
WesLern States, all founded and carried on with title- 
deeds which prohibit the sale of liquor, and sucK 
towns excel in thrift, prosperity, and good morals 
far above liquor-selling towns in the same region. 

ILLINOIS. 

Prohibition prevails in Bavaria, a town of 3,000 in- 
habitants. There is not a saloon in all the valley. 
The results are thus given by a correspondent, who 
says: 

"Tlie sound of dmnlcen revelry is entirely unknown tO 
many of the peaceful inhabitants, and the sight of a reeling sot 
in the streets woulii pruvoke the greatest curiosity and 
roent, and it is also slated upon the very hest atithority that 
[«»Qnot he obtained iront any of the drug-stores, not 
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drop of liquor in any form, except upon tlie prescription of i 

physician. And in ihis place there is not a pauper or a persoBj 
requiring assistance from his fellows. On the contrary, alinosfl 
to a man, the people of the town own the houses they live il 
are free from debts of all kinds, and are abunOant'y ible ^ 
make a good hving." 

FOREIGN TESTIMONY. 

Hon. William Fox, ex-Prime Minisl.er of Nejij 
Zealand, who visited this country in 1875 and 
tended the Right Worthy Lodge ^f Good Teiii 
plars and the National Temperance Convention ofl 
Chicago, on his return to London had a breakfast ten- 
dered him by the United Kingdom Alliance, on 
which occasion he gave an interesting account of 
his visit to the " Maine-Law Country." He told of 
his travels on steamboats, of his visit to Portland, 
Bangor, Lewiston, to Neal Dow, and Hon. \Vra._ 
P. Frye, also his visit to other States and cities, an^ 
how he acted as " amateur detective " trying to fiol 
"liquor and drunkards," and said that "nowlierecoulfij 
he meet with either." He then visited Mr. Murray^^ 
the British Consul at Portland, who had been.l 
quoted in England as declaring the prohibitory laW« 
" a failure." Mr. Fox gives the following account o« 
the interview. 

He says : 

" Having an introduction, I went down to Mr. Murray, the 
British Consul. I found him a most courteous geutleniaa. 
He did his best to give me all the information in his power, 
and, finding we had mutual friends, we were soon on a footing 
of considerable intimacy. He spoke his mind to me witlioui 
the least reserve, and allowed me to argue with 
gate him to any extent I pleased. I am bouiMf to say that I 
iibjnk he entertains very strong prejudices on tiie que.'itiMi,! 
Sbakapere teils us oi tnea ' who caanot «ad\ct 1. \ 
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necessEiy cat' Now, the Maine Law seemed to be Mr, 

Murray's iiarniless, necessary cat. He aiieged as facts all the 
^ priori argiiQients against it, sut;h as that it made men ^y[jo- 
crites, was o«e law for the rich and another for the poor, : 
3f> forth. But when I asked him for facts, he seemed a 
Id supply them, I called his attention to the statistics E 
diH.ed on the otlier side, such as those i 
Cloud of Witnesses' and other 
him to teli nie whether the facts slated by Get 
and others, as to the diminution of crime, e 
sons, etc., were true or not. Mr. Murray t 
that, if true, they went far to prove the sui 
' Then,' said I. ' will you tell me if they are true 
Mr. Murray admitted that he could not, and that he had no 
evidence to disprove them. The result of our interview was 
to leave the impression on my mind that Mr. Murray was 
much p'rejudiced on the subject, and thai he had based his 
opinions chiefly on very limited observations of the excep- 
tional condition of the large seaport town in which he re- 
sided." 
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up as follows : 

" To sum np the whole, e 
get from Mr. Murray, I bi 



uch detail of his travels, and sutas 



id admitting all the facts I could H 
ieve the condition of tlie State* ■ 
of Maine and Vermont to be much as follows : If the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, and all the country 
justices, mayors, and aldermen of Great Britain, and a small 
number of the lower classes — perhaps zoo,ooo out of a popu- ' 
lation of z8,ooo,ooo — drank, and all the rest did not, you 
would have a state of things analogous here to what they are 
in Maine and Vermont, Von would have a very small frac- 
tion who would get and use liquor, furnishing those shocking 
examples which some persons are in the habit of jiaradinj 
before us as existing in those States, but the wiiciIl- of tlie rest 
of the population would be sober. The cRcw ow '0«\e\^ %e^w 
m pi mi«t/ JO"wi is aomethiug marvellowt; & toUt ^)«fi»«s,-«:*\K» 
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nally at atl events, of all those vicei and crimes which yov I 
meet witli amongst drinking populations, which is very agree- T 
able and very surprising, 'i'he im[jressiou left on my mind by 1 
my visit to these States was a full confirmation of ilie stale- f 
ments made to you by the Hon. General Neal Dow aod iheJ 
documents which have been put forth; that in Maine audi 
Vermont, on the whole, the prohibitory law has been a great J 
success, notwithstanding that it has been more difficult to zaxrf f 
out because of its non-permissive character." 

i PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, ENGLAND, 
lu February, [869, a Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury reported 1,475 parishes where prohibition pre- J 
vails, and say that 
" Few, it may be believed, are cognizant of the fact — which I 
has been elicited by the present enquiry — that there are at this J 
time, within the Province of Canterbury, upwards of one thou- I 
sand parislies in which tliere is neither public-house nor beet- J 
(hop, and where, in consequence of the absence of these | 
inducements to crime and pauperism, accordin 
den-ce now before the committee, the intelligence, morality, 
and comfort of the people are such as the friends of temperance 

I would have anticipated." 
A writer in the Edinburgh Rcvieiv for January, 
^l8;3, says: 
" We have seen a list of eighty-nine estates in England and j 
Scodand where Elie drink-traffic has been altogether suppiessed, 
wilh the very happiest social results. The late Lo^-d Palraer- 
Bton suppressed the beer-shops in Romsey »s the leases fell 
in, We know an estate which stretches for miles along the I 
romantic shore of Loch Fyne where no whiskey is allowed ta I 
be sold. Tlie peasants mid fishermen are flourishing. They ' 
a/J /laie tlmir money in the bank, and they obtain hlghci 
^»gea tbaa their neigbboa when they f^o tQ 1 
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SALTAFRE, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

Prohibition has prevailed for many years, and not 
a beer-thop or Deer-house exists. The Daily 2V/f- 
graph says : 

" In short, the stage of experiment han been long passed; 
tlic scheme has survived open hostility, cnyyand detractlc 
and is now a brilliant success." 



BESSBROOK, IRELAND. 
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Bessbrook, a town in Ireland, of 4,000 inhabitants, 
has no liquur-shop, and whiskey anJ strong drink are 
Btrictlj' prohibited. There is uo poor-house, pawn- 
shop, or police station. The town is entirely free 
from etrife, discord, or disturbance. 

TYRONE COUNTY, IRELAND. 
This county contains 61 square miles and lo.ooa 
people. No public-house is aUowed. Right Hon. 
Lord Claude Hamilton, late M. P., said in 1870: 

■■At present there is not a single policeman in that district 
The poor-rates ace half wliat they were befure, ond the magis- 
trates testify to the great absence of crime," 

A year or two before his death, Father Mathew 
in a letter to Mr. Delavan, said : 

The principle of proliibition seems to me to be the on'7 
safe and certain remedy for the evils intemperance. This 
opinion has been strengthened and confirmed by the hard 
labor of more than twenty years in the temperance cause." 

COMPARISONS. 

In Maine, under prohibition, the convictions for 

crime, in 1870, amounted to 431, or one for every 

1,689 "ouIb; while in Now York, exclusive of the 

city, the number of convictlona was ^v\7^", "^^ ^^^^ '^ 
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In Boston, the Chief of Police reports that for the 
Jist quarter of 1867, when the State was under pro- 
Iiihiloi'y Inw, the numbi^r of arrests waa 1,530, 
lodgers, 2,6(7 — total, 4,147; while in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1868, under liceOoe, the number of ar- 
rests waa 5,596, lodgers, 7,617 — total, 13,212, or 9,066 
more under license than prohibition. 

Mr, Garrison gives the following facts to £ha 
"solid men of Boston " : 

"From November to May, 1868, after the election, the sale 
of liquor was unrestricted. During that year there wa3 a. tail- 
ing off in tiie valuation of the Slate as compared with tha 
two previous years of nearly $33,000,000, most of which was 
in personal property. During the two years of prohibition iho 
personal property of the State Increased nine and a half pi,( 
cent.; in 1S68, under the license law. it increased two and 
two-thirds per cent. From 1S60 to 1865, Boston increased hei 
valuation 812,000.000 annually; while from 1865 to 1S67 
during two jears of prihibition, the increase reached 836,500, 
inially. During the two years of prohibition her in 
crease wjs 7 per cent., but last year, under license, only ij 

PROHIBITION AND UNITED STATES 
REVENUE. 

The United Status Commissioner of Internal Re 
venue, in his official report for 1873, under the bead 
of " Fermented Liquors," notea the fact, as part of 
the history of that fiscal jear, that during tlie year 
prohibitory legislation in eonie portions of the coua- 
try materially iessenei! the quantity of beer manu- 
factured and sold. He says : 

' Within the fiscal jear ended June 30, 1873, in portions offl 
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•tfS/rflHEY WOdU) otherwise HAVE CONTINUED Ti) OP'^RVrK.'^^H 
ond thaproductioii of those cantln-^ing to inanrfacliirB in Hit Statkt^^^^ 
referred to mas qehn materially lessened." ^^H 

This valuable official testimony was given whoUy^^H 
irrespective of the merits or demerits of prohibitnry'^^l 
Icf^islation as such, and solely with reference to its 
effect upon the public revenue in cutting s^iorl 

breweries and diminishing the quantity of beer 

manufactured and sold, and is therefore all the J^| 
more si^ificant. ^^^ 

PROHIBITION AND LICENSE. ^^ 

The following significant figures, contrasting sev- 
eral States under prohibitory and license legislation, ^J 
are compiled from the U. S. Census of 187O and tho*^^^ 
U. S. Internal Revenue Report of 1374. ^^| 

Ohio is classed under license, for although she ha^'^^| 
a prohibition clause in her constitution, it is not'^^J 
eoforced. ^^| 

REVENUE ON SPIRITS IN 1874. 

Population. Revenno. 

Upline (under prohibition) 626,9(5 $37.172 75 

MaT7land (under license) 750,894 1,07:1,353 e5 

Vennont (under prohibitinn) 330.5Si I4.9'^9 7S 

New Jersey (under license) 906,096 ■593. '87 S? 

Massac liusc Its (under prohibition) 1,457,35' 1667,356 37 

Ohio (under license') 2,665,260 10,743.046 94 

Nkiv Hampshire (uniler probibitioo).. 318,300 75, 27s ig 

Indiana (uiidc'r license) 1,680637 4,^57.6^6 35 

y'dii^iiii (undsrproliibilion 1,184059 267,109 03 

Il/iii.)i3 (under licansej 2,S39|S'^I 11,4". 9^4 6a 

The five prohibitory States, Mama, Vermont, 
Massachusetts (part of the year under beer llccn^V 
New Hampshire, and Kichigan, durVa^ ^e ti-yiA 
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year ending June 3O, 1874, with an aggregate popu 
[ation of 3,917,176, paid a revenue tax on spirits to 
the amount of $3,061,886 09. The live license States, 
Marviaiid, New Jersey, Ohio, Tadiana, and Illinois, 
lliinug the same period, with an aggregnte popula- 
tio'i of 8,572,77a, paid $28,781,149 35. WLlh a little 
mure than twice the population of the prohibitory 
States, the five license States paid nearly fouftetn 
timc^ as much revenue tax on spirits, 

Hon, D, D. Pratt, Commissioner of Internal Re- 
venue, wrote the following letter to Geo- Shepa rd 
Page, Esq., oi New Jersey: ^H 

Washington, June 16, 187^^! 
•Sir: In reply to your letter (not dated) just received at this 
office asking for the amdunt of production of fermented liquora 
in Maine lor 1873 and 1S74, also for tlie amount of revenue 
returned from Maine and New Jersey derived from the manu- 
facture and sate of spirituous and malt liquors for the past five 
years, I beg to transmit the following statements, showing the 
returns from all sources relating to distilled spirits and fer- 
mented liquors, for the several fiscal years ending June 30, 
1870,1 S71, 187a 1S73 and 1S74. 

HkSI Tev , lilAm, . . New Sttxxz. — ^ 

eiidlDH F.-rmented CjBllllcd Fonceuled miillBa 

JiuaSII UqaoTH. BplntB. liquure. qdilU, 

1S70.. , $4,i!33 05 $30,041] C3 8433,2." 5 G3 $443.900 80 

1871 0,1)110 ti3 7;i,52S 17 B!7,f.:5 63 385,C53 83 

1673 ... 7,4D4 SO 77,751 t)B 673,453 19 443,472 79 

1373... 9.410 19 61,114 80 G0:i,74C II 773.163 44 

IB1t 14,335 84 87,172 75 6Ca,717 95 263,167 6T 

"The number uf Barrels of fermented liquors on which the tax 
ras paid in Maine in I873 and I874 was ^,013 and 11,447 
wijieclively. Respectrully, 

■■ D. D. PJU XI, Commissiontr}^ 
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BEER BREWERS" TESTIMONY. ^H 

In the Fi(teen!h Annual RepnrtoF the United : tales Brew- 
Ms' Ass^jcintion, held at Cincinoati in June, 1375, a groMt wail 
was sent up on account of prohibitory laws. Tlie folloiviiig 
■re two of the resolutions against prohibitioo whicli were 
tdopted . 

"IfesoiiMiI, TJiit wbete rvsttictire and prohibilory cnactmculs ciist, 
every possible measnre be taken to oppose, resist, and repeal them ; 
■nd i[ is fuillier 

" Bwolued; That politicians favoring proliibilory enacimenls, who 
offer llismselves as Cttnilidat^s tit office, be cveryivliere strenuously opposed, 
■nd Ibe more so if il be found Ihat Cheir personal liibits do not conform witli 
Iheir public profesion." 

The President ofthe Brewers' Congress declared that pr«^ 
hibition " has fallen, ana will ever fiil." 

Fred. Lauer, Chairman of the Agitation Committee, declared 
that "the evils of intemperance could not be cured by prohibi- 
tory laws." 

The official reports, however, showed that there had been a 
reduction in the number of breweries during the year of 
''nearly thirty percent." Tbere were 3,554 in 1873, and only 
2,534 in ]!!74. . There was also a decrease of 30, 194 barrels manu- 
factured duriii;j the year. 

Mr. Louis Schade, of Washington, D, C, editor of the 
Washington Smtinet, and the special ajent of the Brewers' 
Congress in ■Washington, in an address before the Convention 
explained l!'e cause of the reduction. We copy the tollowing 
Irora hfs address : 

"Very 55V>;re ia the injury wliicli the brewers liive received in ilic 
»-<ol!cd lerojicrance Slates, The loc.-il-optiou law of rennijlv.'niii 
ntOuuoJ ih: number of breweries in that State frum 500 in tS7J In 46 
III 1S74, tij'is (Icstroyiii^ 154 breweres in one yeir. In Mjchi^.in il 
b evpii WDtse [ fjr of 202 breweries in 1S73, only 63 remained in 1-74. 
T OliIJ the cntsad^rs deslroy.-d 6S oat of '.g6. In I .dia.m the B.it. 
tei la* slo,.ped 65 out of 138. la Maryland llie l.rcwcr es Wi^K 
reduced from 74 to 15, some few of those s\.o^^i\'j'm^ \ft "Oaoai twsor 
ItM 111 wbiih Ibe/ have a local-opdoa law. Vl* vacMtVj Vs^ "^"^ i 
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I the Maryland Democracy, vblch had yielded loo much 
[ cru.'ad. rs, will la e an early oppottunily lo etsdicaLe tl 
1 wlikh ptnoilB (he people oX a porlioii al the Stile to be pat under the tjt.liinj 
iiiddeipo.ism of those fanatics," 

Mr. Scbade also refers to the reduction of the numbe 
bariels manufaciured during the year of 35,966 in Teniisyt. 
raai.1, and " in Massachusetts, in cuiisequeuce ut the proliibi 
[ loiy law, of 116,535." He then refers to the incre;ise iti cert.iir 
States, and speaking of the getieral reduction throughunt the 
sountry, says : 

"There is no doubt that the temperance agitation end prohilntoiy' 
laws are the chief causes of the deciease cornpareU to the pce^jedin^ 
year. Had nur friends in Massachusetts bee]i free to carry on Ih^ 
harness, and had not the State authorities constantly iaterfenid with thu Ut- 
ter, there is no doubt that instead of showing a decrease tif tl6,5Sj bar- 
rels in one year, they would have increased at the same rate as thty did the, 
pieceding year," 

This strong and emphatic officiaJ testimony ol our opponetiB 
is the strongest in tlie already overwhelming chain 
presented, proving beyond doubt or cavil that prohibitioa doc 
prohibit. 

We could accumulate equally reliable and em-ii 
phntic testimony from a large number of conscien^l 
tious and disinterested witnesses sufficient to fill j 
small volume, but enough has been given to prove J 
beyond cavil that " prohibition does prohibit." WeW 
have summoned, as witnesses, Governors, _Uiiitedl 
States Senators, Representatives in Congress, CJergy.r 
men. Attorneys general, Judges of Supreme Courts,] 

» Secretaries of State, State Constables, Mayors ai 
, cities, Chaplains of prisons. Chiefs ot police. Editors, 
Internal Revenue, prison, and poor-house statistics, 
ail of which give united testimony to the benehcicnt 
effects of prohibition. The liquor interest is united, 
determined, and persistent against prohibition. This 
>&£•/ a/one speaks volamea for the law. 
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A certain class of "moderate drinkers" are also 

litposed' tn prohibition. A recent writer on tlie 
*' il-jrallj- of Prohibitory Laws" deuounces them 
as " Irauds," "a hell on earth," and says they have 
' uniformly failnd." 

The sanis writer reveals his own position by say- 
ing Ihat " the desire for the fir , glass of liquor is le- 
gitimate" and that " the trafiic is neacssary," 01 
course all his instincts and liabits are against prohi- 
bition, and his " morality" takes shape accordingly. 
He lived in a prohibilory State, declared the law 
uniformly a failure, but says he " was obliged to send 
to New York about this time for a jug of oookiag 
wine." 

And yet " prohibition is a failure," we are told. It 
■■ failed" to allow the " traffic" to supply the " lirst 
glass." We accept the" failure," and sincerely wish it 
might stop the sale of the /«j/ glass also. 

But we are told that in Ohio, Michigan, and some 
other States where prohibition is in the State cun- 
stitution, liquor is freely sold, and the laws are not 
enforced. This is undoubtedly, true, but it proves 
nothing against the law, and only shows that tlie po- 
litical parties whose representatives are in office and 
refuse to execnte the law are "failures," But the 
laws are not failures even in those States where they are 
not executed. 

Whe 1 the crusading women visited the open sa- 
loons ar.J pleaded with their keepers to close their 
liens of iniquity and shame and stop their devastating 
biwiness, they could not point to the broad seal of 
thii State as sanctioning and licensing them as they did 
in other States, and hence it was that "moral sua- 
Lad so much more effect in Onc^t; Y^o\v\i\V'ciT'^ 
Hence it is that the Vic^uor \u\jbx«^ "«v C^£»^ 
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^VUtchig^an, and Iowa has recently made, and 

^B jiiakiiig, most desperate efforts to remove from the 

^B statuto-book all laws condemning and prohibiting 

trafiic and eubstituting something which shall license 

and sanction the demoralizing Bale of the "infMTial 

JBtufi'." 
It was not onr intention to gire arguments in favor 
of prohibition, but only to collect in convenient and 
connected form some ot the many proofs in relation 
to the workings of the law wherever enforced. 
Enough, however, has been given to demonstrate 
that, to the extent it has been tried, prohibition haa, 
always proved a benefieient policy, eminently succe: 
ful as a means for the suppression of the liquor-tral 
I fie. One important fact has been developed in this 
I investigation, which is, that wherever prohibition 
^abounds, moral suasion much more abounds. Taken 
' separately, cither is weak and finds its efforts neutra- 
lized and to a great extent baffled. But united 
"faith and works" go hand in hand to full deliverance 
red ultimate triumph. 
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Rrokibition does Prohibit. 
PROHIBITION CONSTITUTIONAL. 

TJie constitutionality of prohibitory Iaw„ lias bcenvl 
settled by the highest tribunals. The following- e: 
tracts are from the records of tlie Supreme Court ( 
■ the United States : 

Chief-Justice Taney said : 

"If any State deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent 
spirits injurious tails citizens, and calculated to produce idle- 
ness, vice, or debauchery. 1 aee nnthins in the Conatilutio 
the United States to prevent it from regulating or restraining 
the traffic, or from prohibiting; it altogether, if it thinks pro- 
per."— 5 Hazard, 577. 

Justic^e McLean said ; 

I 'A license to ssil an article, foreign or domestic, as a mer- 
chant, or inn keeper, or victualler, Is a mnlter of police and 
revenue, -aiitAin lAe power of the SiaU:'—<, Howard 589. And 
again: " It is the settled construction of every regulation ol 
commerce that, under the sanction ol its general l.iws, no per- 
^n can introduce into a community malignant diseaSLS, 01 
anything which contaminates its morals or endangsrs iU 
Balcty " — /6i(^. " If tlie foreign articles be injurious lo the 
health or morals of the community, a State ma'-, in the exer- 
cise of that great and comprehensive police power which lie.i 
at the foundation of its prosperity, ^oftiftif the saU of it.- Hid. 
591. "i^o onc^can ctaim a license to retail spiiits aa a matter 
of right."— /*jaf. 597. 

Justice Daniel said of iaiports that are cleared oi 
all control of the government which permits their in- 
troduction : ' 

" They are like all other property of the citizen, and should 
be equally the subjects of domestic regulalion and taxation, 
whether owned by an importer or hia vender, or may hara 
been purchased by cargo, pacliage, bale, piece, or yard, oc by 
hogsheads, casks, or bottles.'"— s Howard, 614. lu an 
the argument that the importer purchases the right to sell when 
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he pays dnties to the Government, Justice Daniels continue* to 
iny T " No such ri^lit as tlie one supposed is purchased bj the 
importer, and no injury in any accurate sense is inflicted on 
hrm by denying tu liiiii the power demanded. ITe his not 
purchased and cannot purchase, Irom the Government that 
which it could not ensure to him— a sale indepemkntlf of tht 
lav:^ and policy of the States.'''— Ibid. 616 



Justice Woodbury s 



"After articles have come within the territorial 
States, whether on land or water, the destruction itself of what 
constitutes disease and death, and the longer continuance of 
such articles witliin their limits, or the terms and conditions of 
their continuance, when conflicting' with their legitimate police, 
or with their power over internal commerce, or with their right 
of taxation over all persons and property within their juris- 
diction, seems one of the first principles of State sovereigi 
anil indispenaible to public safety," — 5 Howard, 630. 

Justice Grier said : 

"It is not necessary to array the appalling statistics of 
mlBery, pauperism, and crime which have their origin in the 
use and abuse of ardent spirits. The police power, which ia 
exclusively in the State, is competent to the correction of these 
great evils, and all measures of restraint or prohihition neces- 
sary to effect that purpose are within the scope of that author- 
ity 1 and ifa loss of revenue should accrue to the United States 
from a diminished consumption of ardent apirita, she will be » 
gainer of a thousand-fold in the health, wealth, and happiness of 
the people."— 7SW. 532. _ 

RECENT OPINIONS. | 

While alcoholic stimulants are recognized as pro-'" 
peny, and entitled to the protection of law, owne^ 
ship in tliem is subject to such restraints as are de 
demanded by the highest considerations of public ex- 
ped'wQcy. Such enactments arc regarded as polico 
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regulations, established for the prevention of pauper 
ism and crime, for the abatement of nuisances, and 
the promotion of public health and safety. They are 
a just restraint of an injurious use of property which 
llie legislature lias authority to impose, and the ex- 
tent to which such interference may be carried must 
rest exclusively in legislative wisdom where it is not 
controlled by fundamental law. It is a settled prin- 
ciple, essential to the rights of self-preservation in 
every organized community, that, however absolute 
may be the owner's title to his property, he holds it 
under the implied condition " tiiat its use shall not 
work injury to the equal enjoyment and safety of 
others who have an equal right to the enjoyment oi 
their property, nor be injurious to the community," 
— Supreme Court New Jersey, 1872. ^H 

" Possessed of tJie power of absolute prohibition undet 
the Constitution, it seems to follow that any relaxation 
from a plenary exercise of such power, or qualified 
or conditional enactment by the legislature, by which 
license to sell may be obt;dned in the way and sub- 
ject to the liabilities imposed by the act, cannot be 
an encroachment of legislative authority, unless, in- 
deed, the legislature should transcend some settled 
principles of fundamental law respecting the trial or 
mode of prosecution or punishment of ihe party 
charged with an infraction of the provisions of the 
act. ir with having incurred some liability under it. 
Actiiigin obedience to those fundamental principles, 
in accordance with which tlie guilt or liability of the 
party charged must first be ascertained and estab- 
'I, and the judgment of the law rendered against 
if seems competent for the legislatu.te lo ■a.vXa.'Ai. 
^^(;uusc5ijcuces, civil or crirainaV^to \.\ve mete «*. 
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of sale as it pleases, even when such sale is made in ' 

pursuance of an authority of the legislature qualified 

or given, for that purpose. Empowered to prohibit <^5^^J 

»iireiy, the legislature may license sub modo, or co^^^^J 
ditionally only." — Wisconsin Supreme Court, I873. ^^^H 



"Under what is called the police power, the lej^Js- 
lature has the right to authorize the abatement of 3 
public nuisance; and the carrying on of an illegal 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, and the assemblin; 
idle and vicious persons for that purpose is a nuB 
sance, and may be so declared and abated accordinj' 
to law. — Illinois Supreme Court, 1873. 

" In the exercise of its police power, a State haS 
full power to prohibit, under penalties, the exercise 
of any trade or employment which is found to be 
liazardous or injurious to its citizens and destructive 
to the best interests of society, without providi 
compensation to those upon whom the prohibition 
rests." — Michigan Supreme Court, The People vs. Ham- 
ley. 






PROHIBITION TRIUMPHANT IN MAINE. 

Ex-Governor Dingley, of Maine, recently publishea 
the following statistics to show the great value of prohi- ■ 
bition to his native State : ^ 

" In 1830, thirteen distilleries in the State manufacliirn 
I etl one million gallons of rum (two gallons to each iiT. * 
habitant), together with 300,000 gallons imported -iii'l 
including cider and other fermented hquors. Njw 
there is not a distillery or brewery in the State. In 
l8j3 there were 500 taverns, a 1 but 40 of them 

viiiff opca bars. Now there is aot a taveruJA the. 
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State with an open bar, and not one in ten of them | 
sells liquor secretly. In 1830 every store sold liquor 
as freely as molasses ; now, not one. 

" In 1S32, with a population of only 450,000, there ] 
were 2,000 places where intoxicating liquors were I 
sold — one grog-shop to every 225 of the population. 
Their sales amounted to $10,000,000 annually, or $20 
for each inhabitant. Last year the aggregate sales 
of 100 town agencies was $100,000, or fifteen cents 
per inhabitant. Including clandestine sales, even the 
enemies of temperance do not claim that the aggre- , 
gate sales in the State exceed $1,000,000, less than %i • 
per inhabitant. This is but om-ientk what the sales 
-flrere forty years ago, and but one-eighth what they 
are on the average in the remainder of the Union, I 
which is $16 per inhabitant. Liquor-selling is almost 
wholly confined to the five or six cities of the State, 
so that hard drinkers are compelled to journey thither i 
for their drams. Hence most of the drunkenness of 
the State is concentrated in those cities where the ' 
police arrest all persons under the influence of strong 
drink, making the number of arrests for drunkenness 
seem large in comparison with places where few 
arrests are made for this offense. h 

"In 1855 there were 10,000 persons (one out of fl 
every forty-five of the population) accustomed to get H 
beastly drunk; there were 200 deaths from delirium 
tremens annually (equivalent to 300 now) ; there were 
1,500 paupers (equivalent to 2,20onow) made thus by 
drink; there were 300 convicts in the State prison 
and jails (equivalent to 450 now) ; and intemperance 
was destroying a large proportion of the homes 
throughout the Slate. Now not one in 300 of the 
population is a drunkard — not one-sixlVv as m^'o.^ ■, 
the deaths from deir'mm tremens annua\Vj are wA 
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fifty ; and criminals and paupers (not including rumsell- 
er&) are largely reduced, notwithstanding the great 
mPux of foreigners and tramps." ^^m 



DECLARATION OF PKINCIPLES. ^^ 

The following is the Declaration of the United King- 
dom Alliance of Great Britain in relation to the liquor- 
traffic: 

1, That it is neither right nor oolitic for the state to afford 
legal protection and s:inction to any traffic or system tliat tends 
to increase crime, to waste the national resources, to corrupt 
the social habits, and to destroy the health and live; of the 
people. J 

3. That the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as common beve- 
rages, is inimical to the true interests of individuals and de- 
structive of ths order and welfare of society, and ought, therp- 
fore, to be prohibited, 

3. That the history and results of all past legislation in regard 
to the ilquor-traffic abundantly prove that it is imposs'ble sntii- 
faclorily to limit or regulate a system so essentially mischicvius 
in its tendencies. 

4. That no coQsideration of private gain ot pubLic revenue- can 
justify the uplioiding of a system so utterly wron^ in principle, 
luicidal in policy, ;tnd disastrous in results as the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors. 

5. That the legislative prohibition of the liquor-trafEc is per- 
fectly compatible with rational liberty and nith all the claims of 
Justice and ligitimate coraraeice. 

6. That the legislative suppression of the T^uor-traffic would 
bs highly conducive to tiie dev^lopmeut of ■ progressive 
civilization. 

7. That rlsingabove ciass, sectanan, or party considerations, all 
good citizens should couibine to procure an enactment pro- 
hibiting the saie of intosic.uing bfver.igep. as affiarding most 

eScieat aid In removing the appalling evil of inCmpennce. 
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IN the progreis of every great Reform tliere are siicce^er 
stages, marked by new aspectH of the work, and demand- 
ing from time to time ticw aims and mcasureB, 
meuce tlie work ex peri mentally. We know not where tbo 
strength of the enemy lies. Point after point of greater ap- 
parent vitality is assailed and carried, and yet the strength 
I of the evil is not broken. Gradually we conic to know where 
the heart of the misehief is to be found. That heart itself is 
not stationary. There is in every great social wrong a shift- 
iDg vitality, which retreats as It is assailed, and is found at 
last in what, perhaps, was once no vital point. Aiming ever at 
this, we must change aa it changes, and strike at the Ufa of 
the evil wherever intrenched. 

Meantime we are ourselves in a process of development 
I Our work educates us. Each stage prepai'es ub for the neit. 
I The volume of reformed and rcfonaing sentiment la aug- 
I nifnl«fl, and gathers vigor as it advances. Thus we come t\i 
taoli more desperate struggle trained to the requisite wisdoni 
Atid strength. Not an effort has been fruitless — not a delay, 
r a reveree, nor an apparent failure has been without its 
^ We do not find the last citadel of the foe until tUi 
I anirch has prepared u^ for victory. 

This has been eminently true in the Temperance Referral 
tioQ. Increasing wisdom and strength have marked its 8110^' 
oessive stagee. As we have pursued the enemy fr< 
■tronghold to another, we have beeT\ (Vi.&c\'p\\\w4 ^ot S.w\.-tt» 
tSbiftA Gradually we have learned the tiaVxvie aai xaSOanfet 
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of Intemperance, and have been led onward into new fieldi 
of moi-e decisivo ofibrt, to oew pu&ilions uomtrianding more 
vital points. 

It has been of necessity a eIow and toilsome enterji 
sncb reform, involving in its success a revolution of popiili 
mtiitimeiit and practice, can be rapid in its advancea. Intel 
peraDCu was a broad and many-sided evil. It bad long aui 
tuiiversally prevailed, till it had shaped aJl things into conform- 
ity with itself. Its attitude was that of an Institution, rest- 
ing its proud structure on the pillars of Appetite and Preju- 
dice, Interest and Law. It had grown to be a giant system 
of sin, more compact, more firmly intrenched, and capable of 
Btenier resistance to every form of assault than any other. 
It stood defiant on the field, triumphant over the dictates of 
religion, the instincts of humanity, the promptings of Belt 
interest. Now a system which could thus despotize over the 
strongest principles of human action could not be expected 
to yield to ordinary opposition. It has, indeed, resisted as no 
Other species of wickedness ever did. The Adversary is not 
wont' to yield snch fields unfought. He has defended, and 
will yet defend, this favorite system with an unserupnloos and 
persevering energy, which could scarce be exceeded if thin 
were the last citadel of sin, and the very kingdom of dark- 
ness were tottering in the struggle. 

And yet we are far from having labored in vain. With 
Miy jiiBt conception of the nature of the work, the progrewi 
most be pronounced great indeed. But in order to any just 
eetimate of the success which has crotvned our past exertions, 
in order to appreciate aright our rate of progress in this en 
tcrprise, wo need a distinct apprehension of the real scope and 
■im of the Temperance Reformation. A broad view of oui 
work in the fullness of its design will cure our Impatienuf^ 
ftud throw light on our slow and toilsome progress. 

What is Out Enterpiiael 

The great object of the Temperance Keformation is to edn> 

eate on this point the moral sense of the whole population, 

AT that aa speedily as possibVe Int«a\peT3,wc«, with all thai 

prodacem and Kiistains it ehaU be rego-rdei axii V.xes.\«!4 Wk 
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This, from the beginniug, has been the real import of 
onr wurk. And through all the apparent (leri-ats 
porary vevernes whioh we hiivo witnesKt-d, this il 
been steadily advancing toward a happy issue. We have , 
tmderlaket), in ibis Reformation, to renovate the entire Kociol^ 
body — to eradicate the strange prejudices and cnsioms nlaclil 
havo come down to us fi-oni the old Xtuje of Diiiik— 
lighten and purify and elevate all clnsies of men— in a 
U) re-edncate society and uarry it over bodily to rational viewiil 
»nd right pi-actice. 

Look now at two pictnrea of society. In the oti 
the whole community utterly bliud and stupid under the do- J 
miuiou of Intemperance. There is little sense of the evil, and J 
no conscience touching it. Ail drink — shame an 
ftbound— vice reigns — a horrid desolation is spreading; but ■ 
strange bllodness is over all. Tite cause and the remedy ot*m 
all this ai'e unthought of To drink and provide drink — 
sell and to use— these are among the chief ends of life, thingiJ 
necessary, with no character of morality about them. SocietyiJ 
IS steeped in strong drink. Boi-n. living, dying, no man oai^4 
do without it. Suoh a state of things is possible — it has be^>l 
— and not many years ago it eiisted among as. It was Ul^'f 
this condition of tilings the work of Reformation began. 

And now contemplate the other picture. It presents a 
community in whieb, instead of a strange prejndiee in favor 
of intoxicating drinks, there is a natural and intelligent dread 
of them — ill which from their well-known properties, from 
their operatioti on the human system and on all human inter- 
ests, tbe use of them by any man as a beverage is looked 
upon as an act of wanton trifling with his own well-being andtj 
tliat of all around him. For a man to put himself into a stal* 
of intoxication, or make any voluntary approach toward tiiaj 
atatti, K regarded as a mad and criminal act. All see it as it j 
ts — a ff.Tniitury abandonment of his own rational and n 
being ; an expulsion of judgment, eonseieHce, and seli-control'j(j 
Uid a surrender of bimseltj for the time, into the possession i 
of a detuin, to he used by him as he will. All we and feel 
that 00 b.iman being has the right thus to Vutq VitoscX^ Viwwa 
la'BiflMitWd among bit fellowe, the teadj a^enX. ^« «wer\ 
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nfaameli]) and infamous deed. And with equal clearness s 
Bee that for another to aid and abet sucli an act, and eve 
tempt men to its commisBion by fiirnUhing for gain tlie mt-ani 
of such derangement, is an intolerable wrong to the « " 
flomraiinity. That a man should make it his husiuesa to s 
what teoda directly to madden and destroy his fellows, a 
eijiose every right affection and interest of others — that j 
•hould live by making ruthless havoc all around him — all lot 
npon such an act as one of superlative guilt. In this coD^j 
tioQ of society, voluntary inebriation is treated as a crim^g 
and he who fttmi^ihea the means of intoxication ia 
deemed guilty of a still higher crime. They have laws to that 
end, as clearly seen to be necessary and just, and enforced 
with as ready and unanimons approval, as our statutes no^ 
are against the thief or the burglar. 

Alcohol takes its place among the useful but dangerc 
drugs, to be treated as other poisons are. Drink it ! 
man who does drink it is a man to be ti^ken care of — and he 
who should so trifle with the public security and peace as to 
give or sell it for a drink, and s!)onld talk of getting his Uv«_ 
ing in that way, he would have a living provided for I: 
more honest and honorable, in the State Prison. 

Now, from these two conditions of society, drawn only fa 
outline, we may learn the nature of our enterprise. Our work 
is to carry over the entire body of the people from the o 
of these to the other. We have found it no brief and easy 
work. Patience must have large part in it. The objfle'" 
being a great popular moral change, every principle must ) 
tried, the experiment at every step must be tested. Posttii 
which were long since taken by those advanced in the wortl^ 
are thi-own back to be sifted by the people till they i 
Uiemselves ont cleariy among the mass of the community. 
I'he aim is not to see how speedily a few, or even a lai^ge 
[wrt of uien, can per&ct this reform in their own views i 
practice, but how soon the whole body can be molded ovot 
Therefore we go slowly. No such work can be done swillly. 

And yet let no man grow faint in hear", or hand. This great 
revolution w'lU surely be accomplished. From the day of the 
Mm effort, bU along througb ihew m&a^ ^jeun <t^ vt^gumul 
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and entreaty, through all the successes and the 
bright days and the dark, the great purpose irwlici' i -teadily 
prngressing. And, considered aright, I.Itu pruj;rL'ss li^,-. by no 
means been alow. The first generation has not yet passod 
away since this reform was vigorously begi:n. Miiiiy w! 
were in the first onset still live to render it efficient 
■nd to cheer ns in the strngglc. Yet in this one genorslioi 
vhat changes have been witncstied I And what cIciucdU' 
have been prepared, assuring us of more blessed changes yet' 
in the future I They who can best remember the limes of 
darkness and diink, thirty yeara ago, will most readily cononr 
in the belief that the work is more than half accomplished— 
that the widest and by far the most difficult part of the pa» 
Bage, throngh which the social body is moving iir its transition 
from that fii'st to the second condition, just deserihed, ii 
already passed over. Much labor still awaits us ; yet so far 
from yielding to discouragement, a strong and happy confi- 
dence should fill our hearts. No changes remain so great^ 
BO difficult, as those which have already been achieved. Wo 
have carried this Reformation to the point where no power 
can turn it back or place it uuder permanent check. It maj 
be cried down here and betrayed there — it may still have it» 
local and temporary reverses ; but as a whole, the great pur 
pose is advancing. The strong tide sets onward. The sur 
face may be swept hither or thither by the breeze, but the 
under current holds broadly and deeply on its courB<^ and 
presses onward with a steady and resistless force. Insensibly 
the whole body of society has changed and is changing. The 
leaven is working in all. Light has been poured abroad, till, 
witling or unwilling, the people understand this matter. Men 
know the nature and tendency of these diinks. We hava 
eidisted the mass of the virtuous and influential. We hava 
nearly the whole of the quite yonng. Even those who resist 
OS are themselves changed. Many denounce and lidicule Ihii 
reform with breath which it has saved for them. Let us have 
]Mitienee — a steadfast, hopeful, patient activity. The ehaiige 
IS worldng slowly that it may be deep and sure. It has ^one 
forward, and is still proceeding, as Tft^VdiVj a& «o ^vc^V iXwA.-^ 
H0 b0 moved in s moral cbauMi 
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Tlis Present Position of the Enterprlaa. ^^^^H 

And DOW, where is our position? Wlint point have ^*^^^^| 
reached in the progress of this reform ? Sooicty is yt^t il^^^^H 
transition, slowly but surely passing over to the condition of^^^^ 
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from the dominion of drink. Step by step it has 
ilready gone throuyli a revolution of opinion and practice w 
tespcot to the use of inebriating dritiks, almost surpassing b» 
I'tet Our success has transcended the anticipiitions'of 11 
most sanguine. Wliat stage in the process have we 
reached? And at what point is effort now demanded? 
t-ne answer to this question should be earnestly sought by 
who desire the consummation of tbia great work. And 
will be found from a careful consideration of the present 
Htion of the Temperance Enterprise. 

Looking back over the whole course of this reformation, 
find a number of periods at which the work had becoi 
almost stationary. For a time no risible and decisive tokens 
of progress were discoverable. Such a period of comparative 
inefficiency occurred during the IraDsition from the old to 
the new pledge; and such another just pi-evioua to the Wash- 
ingtonian movement. At each of these points the reform had 
run through an appointed Rtage and reached a 
tlirection of our energies was indicated ; a higher field 
efibrt was to be entered upon, aud more decisive confiicta an 
more signal triumjihs were the result 

For a few years past we have witnessed another such seat 
<rf apparently snsyiended prepress. The rich veins which w» 
have been working, and which in their season furnished at 
ftmple employment and large results, are no longer adequate 
to O'lr full strength. We are ripe for more decisive work. 
And snob work, we may be confident, awaits us. To roclaiio 
the fUUeii can no longer be the one great aim of our efibi'ts, 
T\'.v day has gone by when we could spend our whole sli'ength 
in the cirenlation of the pledge. Least of all will it meet th« 
wants of the time to busy ourselves mainly in shaping ovei 
llic reibrmed material into new and cnriouB organ izationi 
Wt! have yet much lo do with the pledge, nnd much to do 
Aj/ cJie salvaiha of the liilleii, and oigunizalion is yet a matter 
mfooBioAU iiionicDt: but w« can uA leiXmXlk^-inNi&aiA' 
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certainty of deolina Our safety lies in a vigorous onward' 

tnovement. We ranat advance, or it will be difficult luiij; to 

tiold llie ground we have won. A cliaiige of iiirci; 

arcs is now again demanded. There ia some new field lor u 

to enter, riclier in work and ia vicicuiea than any we have yel 

occuiiied. 

And what shall this movement bef It is clearly indioatott,] 
by the exigencies of the work. Everywhere our e' 
met and re])eUed by one form of resiatanoe. The foroe of 
opposition which now meeta us comes of the Legalized Tiaffio 
in intoxicating di-inks. It is this which now checks our pro 
gress, and rolls back our work ou us at every point, Thi' 
free, universal, law-defended trade in (Jrinka is proving itsetfl 
Btrong enough to hold us at hay; and with all our m( 
agencies alone arrayed agaiust it, it bids fair to give us 
tones U) win to the end of time. The matter continuing a 
is, Mora! Suasion alone on the one liand, and the LeguH 
Traffic in full blast on the other, our highest hope can 
merely to hold Intemperance undur uheck and limits, witlu 
only the distant prospect of bringing it to an end. 

For some years past this has been just the condition of this 
enterprise. Everywhere among ua, at all eligible points, the 
legally commissioned agents of Intempei'ance have plied their 
work. They act as public fiinctionariea. They spread forth 
everywhere, in full array, the means of intemperate indul- 
genoe. All over the land, by myriads, at every moment and 
with every advantage, anch agencies are systematically and 
diligently at work to entice and corrupt — recruiting the 
wasted ranks of the fallen, and sustaining with terrible effi- 
ciency the whole baleful system of destruction. On the other 
hand, we print and pveai'li, pray and persuade. We agitate^ 
and organize, and Washing tonianize. And we stand amazed 
Lliai the work does not go forward in.triumph. What wo gain 
is evermore slipping from us, and comes railing back on our 
buida. Fresh victims conliiinally appear. We save many, 
ftod loEO many. The truth has been too well demonstrated 
fitained and snnctioned as it has been, the Traffic 
is nut far from a match Jbr all our moral euaaivea coiaViwifci. "Sa 
d devise a betier scheme for peipeta&V.m% v^e canSiuAK 
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Let this condilioa of our work be carefully considered, 
h. points unerringly to the next great step iu this reforin. Wi 
biive for years been skirmisbing, over and over the field, win- 
uiiig mucli, and lindmg mucli stifl to be won — viutorious over 
KU ever reviving and stilt to be vanqnislied enemy. All our 
exertions have only sufficed to limit and moderate the evil 
We hush the wail iu one son'ow-stricken circle, but it breaki 
forth afi-esh iu others. We do much to mitigate and npair, 
much in the way of indirect prevention ; but the grand Law 
of Supply, the force by wnich the mischief continually reno- 
vates and reproduces itself, that force remains unbrokoi 
And until that seU-perpetuating power is brr ken, this Refoi 
stion must still linger on its way. 

This vital power of Intemperance now lies in the Traffic, by 
which it assumes and maintaius the attitude of ao Institutioa. 
It has its system, and talks loudly of its interests and rights. 
It sustains a scheme of vigorous and almost universal opera- 
tion. Its dram-shops line our thoroughfares, and float on a'J 
our waters. Eveiy point of concourse is seized and occupied 
by. its agents. The Tavern is perverted from the Traveler'a 
Home into a den of tipplers, and fitted out in the name of thf 
Stale with ail that can entice the temperate and push on tl 
falling to their ruin. While this continues, we may bail awfty 
forever at the poo! of Intemperance, but this system will pour 
in fresh floods incessantly upon us. Let this horrid engini 
play on, and we shall forever have woe to alleviate, pauperi 
to provide for, crimes to punish, and victims to pull from tba 
burning gulf. Let us be weary of working so. We b&v*j 
rolled this stone of Sisyphus till patienceUias ceased to be S 

The Preaent Cemauda of the Work. 
Tlie effort now on all hands clearly indicated for the ad> 
vancement of this cause is a vigorous and united onset u|Mia 
the Traffic. Let us suppress this systematic agency for llio 
temptation and ruin of men. Wiiile sparini; this, we allow iu 
the field an enemy capable of counterworking ail our m'lviil 
measures. With absolute certainty, while ii contiimes, ihin 
S^a^c wiU sternly and powerfully resist us at evoiy ))uint. 
A A the only efEusUve mode of oppoaHaoa. ■^'ah. 'wUah. iw 
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have now to contend, the only form of the foe which vo bfti 

no weapons to reach. We have run upon an obstacle 
DO zeiil nor nmount of exertion, in llie old way, oan ev 
niouni. Our moral means have no relevancy to this p 
.he work. The enemy is now intrenched in a foilrcss as im 

'reyiiahle as rock to all mere influence and argumentation. 

ihieUied behind the ramparts of Law and Cualoms, the Traffic 
is jiroof against all those weapons whicli we have found 
lOectiial in other directions. It laiigha at the ehakuig of out 
moral apear. The whole artillery of moral airisiou glanoei 
from it as a powerless impertinence, harmless as the pattering 
of Iiail on a rock. The strong arm of Law alone can reach it. 
And this is the poitrt which we have reached in ilie procen 
of this reform. Oar hnainess now is with the Traffic. ~ 
this we are summoned now as our first duty. We must st 
this authorized trade in destructive drinks. 

This has indeed begun to be felt. For some time past we 
have turned, as by one consent, to the consideration of Legal 
Restraints, By a common impulse, in tins State and in sev- 
eral othei'B, the public mind has raised the inquiry, Shall wa 
any longer afford the protection of Law to a business directly 
and visibly at war with all peace and virtue and every ' 
est of society? Shall we not now begin to deal with thi 
traffic as it deserves to be dealt with, as a high civil at 
&B moral offense ? Criminal as it is before Divine Law, 
it any longer be suffered to ahelter itself under human legislar] 
tion? This ie no question for remote speculation — it is the 
question of the day, of most urgent, immediate, practical in- 
terest. Already whatever of genuine tempei-ance principla 
there is among us has felt itself moved in this direction. And' 
we must go on to array ourselves more and more against 
Traffic, or fall back from the work and be wantin; 
»ery crisis of the confiiot. 

At the same time let it be kept in view that this special and 
■trenuous movement against the Traffic implies no abandon- 
ment of other long-tried and approved methods of advaiicinj 
lhi» eauBe, We do not look to legi.slation as a s ibstitute 
moral means. Let us beware of the faLa\not\o\i\\vA\.e\*Ki 
^^^w wotdd perfect tlua trforva 'wV^wa. 
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■ction on onr part. We ranst not contemplate it u comtng' 

ijist.fyid of onr ordinary eystetn of operation, or as doaigned to 
render any moral itiBtniraentality leBH needful and pertinent 
in its place. All that we want of Law, all that tlie best 
eBHCtmentB can do for ns, is simply to clear the path for iha 
legitimate and unimpeded operation of moi-al means. We 
It aiiiiply to remove inipetiiinenls of a nature too gross 
persuasion or derive conviction from anything short of 
statute. For a length of time, moreover, prohibitory Law 
this matter muBt I'est back on a vigorous prosecation of ai 
ment and influence among the people ; and if these be relaxt 
Law itself will be speedily swept away by the refluent 
of Intemperance. 

So far, then, from being at liberty to relax our present 
efforts, while we array the whole Temperance sentiment 
agaioBt the Traffic, we do but enlarge the field of action. The 
old bphere remainB, and a new is opened. To onr work, tb? 
gre&J. work after all, of winning to the aide of virtue all who 
have conscience and heart, we do but add the task of legally 
restioining those who have neither. Our double duty will 
call ibr redoubled exertion. Let ub ply with fresh zeal the 
whole system of argument, pei-suasion, personal influence, 
legal restriction. They are the parts of" an entire scheir 
action. Let our onset be simultaneous on both wings ol 
foe, bringing Law to bear on the Traffic, and Sloi'al Snai 
on the Vice — Ileslriclioa for the vender and Persuasion 
his victims. 

Who U Responsible for the ContinuancB of the Traffic 
Xot those alone who cordially desire and dii'ectly sustain 
lb The responsibility rests also on those who detest it and 
desire its overthrow, from the moment it comes into theit 
power to destroy it by any legitimate means, by any mcnsura 
of CEertion not transcending the demands of the case. So 
llO'>n and so far as the friends of Temperance gain the power 
to wrest perverted I«iw fi-om the grasp of Intemperance and 
turn it on the foe, they are bound to do it. Ncgletting this, 
tiey Coo are ciiargeable with the continued Traffic, 
Smtxietixs. ie^rislation agiunst t\aft ^nuBKn&Vasmwft hat 
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long Buioe, as we shall presently eee, received abandant wai 
rant. Our duty lies in the samu direction. It is to urge fc9 
ward tlin plnu of PiMliibition, long ago HAiictioncd ii 
pariial'y appliL'd, just ae fast and far aa possible- — to folio*, 
closely up every tneaaure of cliange in the pnblic Miniini 
witli new measures of Prohibition, and embody irvcry ilcf; 
of reforined opinion in new l^al rcstiifttions. If ut any t 
iht- Traffic is so deeply intrenched in the popuhir iufiituntio 
tbat it can not be wholly put down, let the Law stand at ihi 
itmost pi'ftclicable advanoe, yielding the least that it r 
and tbat only to necessity. We are bound to curry oui 
straintn continually up to the point where the popular dulii 
meets us with superior force and tiompels ua to desist, There 
is but one position we can innocently occupy in relation toj 
lliia Traffic, that of unoompromieing hostility, of ceaseless, uM 
moet opposition. It is a baleful and God-forbiddeu businefl 
and we have no sanction, no permission, nor any such tlringl 
to give it. If otbera have the heart and the strength to gu»*1 
taiu it, we must endure it — but only because we must, and^^ 
' only wAife we mmC ; instantly as it becomes possible for us, 
we will push new and stringent restrictions up, fully up, to 
onr power, and prohibit it wholly the moment wc are able. 
Only as we hold this position are we guiltless of the Ti-affic. 
While we hold any other relation to it than this, what con 
sistency, what rational and dignified purpose is there in oui 
temperance activities ? If we mean to conquer and not merely 
tio fight, it is time tbat our scheme of operation included an 
earnest and resolute movement against the Traffic. To rectify 
the public sentiment by moral means is but part of our work. 
And even what we effect in that way will be insecure and 
perpetually sliding back on us, till wo learn to clinch avciy 
dogi'ee of reform by a corresponding advance in the system 
(rf Legal Prohibition. 

For a long time after the commencement of the Temperan^ 
tefiinr, its fiiends were shut up almost wholly to the use of J 
moral means for its promotion. They could only reason, poiv 
*uade, and remonstrate. The popular prejudice and appetite 
diimiuded an almost unreistnctcd liburVy 'u\ \,V%^iii 

3^^ wigely forbore to prew £qx \e^t^^i^ -«>£»» 
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BTcry such effort was certain to be defeated, and likely evei 

to exasperate the evil. But the times are changed. Custom 
ami comiiion aeiitimeut have been 80 far rectified in several 
■of our States, that tbe strength of Bociety, the moral and the 
niiint'i-ieal strength, may with due exertion be relied on to 
sustain a decisive movement against this sorest of all out 
S'ldal cvila. Why are we 80 slow then to array ourgelvei fall] 
against this Traffic ? Why do we labor on, year after yi 
guilaining by oter Jhrbearance a system directly countei 
ing all our efforts? It is in tbe power of those who numi 
themselves among the friends of this work, by adequate an(l 
sustained effort in this direction, to restrict, almost as far as 
they please, the traffic in intoxicating drinks. Instead of 
such utmost possible restriction, it riots in gratuitoMS license. 
Oar legal pei'missions equal its largest desires. Thus by om 
liberal allowance of the traffic, we Jeed with one batiJ th* 
fires we are striving to quench with the other. We create, 
by our permitted system of operations, the appetites and 
miseiy, and poverty and wickedness which by another acheme 
of efforts we labor to correct. As citizens we permit the 
Traffic ; by onr forbearance the fatal enginei'y of coiTuption 
and ruin is still briskly at work; the cup is everywhere 
proffered to men's tips with all the sanction of public anthoi^ 
ity ; this we permit, and then as Friends of Temperance we 
turn and bewail the legitimate and inevitable fruit of our 
doings — the woe, and beggary, and crime that flow from 
causes opei-ating by our permisaon 1 While the matter 
ooDtinues thus, let us know that this war is all our own — 
both sides of it. When will tbe " Friends of Tempeit 
qnit this Traffic? When will this guilty connivance be 
drawn ? 

It is beyond question, we think, that were the whole weij^ 
of the Temj)erance sentiment, in this State and several otliei 
thrown undividedly and withont reserve into any legitimate 
form of opposition to the Traffic, it could not willisfand the 
dlwek. We are able to carry whatever point we will within 
the limits of a wise discrt-lion. In i.irgc- sections of coimiry 
iAe nauierical sti'ength is clearly with us, declared to be so on 
#vtti7' isHue tbut iiu been m&de foi 'ijean. &iA ^V^io, -iHt 
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take into consideration the corapftrative weight and wortl 
»nd prevalent influential power of character and jKisition 
arrayed on the two sides of this qnestion, there is not room 1 
A duubt that a resolved and pei*severing effort, made with 
energy and devotion such as the meiits of the case woiiM 
amply justify, wonld triumph over every obstacle, and lay LJie 
■teni interdict of Law on this business of death. We ha 
faith ir the people, that light, and reason, and 
Hot go for nothing, Among the least reformed, 
are at work that will not leave them wholly agairvst us whi 
the hoar of liial comes. We bring to the struggle the advai 
tage of hearts weakened by no secret misgivings ot our c; 
—strong in the sustaining might of an entire conviction. 
good, the wise, the influential are not equally divided. 
the elements of prevalence are on one side. We need 
united counsels and singleness of heart. 

Our position then is, that we can innocently sustain no' 
other relation to the Traffic in intoxicating drinks than that 
of simple and airemwus opposiHoji — undermining it, on the 
jnt hand, by the moat vigorous scheme of moral iriftitetices, 
and cleaving it down, on the other, by successive prohibitory 
lafutes, approaching as rapidly as possible the point of enlirt 
kgai proscription. While prejudice and appetite and cupidity 
can prevail to keep up the Traffic, our duty is to 'hold it 
strictly dovm to the minimum, and outlaw it as speedily as 
possible. It may be well to strengthen this position by shov 
ing how clearly it is justified by the meiits of the case. 

The correctness of these views and of the course indi 
depends entirely upon the estimate thttt is to be put < 
Traffic. In this there is protiabjy very little agreement ) 
the patrons of this cause. K it be, as we regard it, the gu* 
ing fountain of mischiefs beyond description, if here lies I 
gieat strength of the foe, tJien wisdom demands that < 
attcnli-)n and efforts be mainly and immediately directed 
tills point. Let lis then contemplate the character of ll| 
Traffic in intoxicating drinkB, and specially in refei-ence to 1 
luquiry. Is it such to admit and justify the appliuaiion 
reatnotive Law f 
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The OharaotBT of the Traffic. 

It is the Bystemntic. business of niiuntaining Intemperanoe, 
by Eatiog the appetites already foi'iued, and kindling tbi'in in 
Others as widdy as possible. It is purely an agency for erili 
t. fr>iint9.iii of uuiningled bitter ne^s. And with all thiit inciii 
:iilfible and Daredeemed dnmage to hiimaD well-being ti 
frntlic stands jiielly cliargeable. 

As a foe to all the social intei'ests of men there is do othof 
to bo compared with this — no other that wars so ruthtesely 
spoil Hiiino and all that aacred cii'cle of interests of whiek 
Home is the center. Back of all the visible ravages ot'Inti 
perance, and deeper than all these, there lies a field of devi 
FAiioii ivhich has never been fully explored, and can nev 
more than partially reported. It is the wasted realnj of 
social afieotions, the violated sanctuary of domestic 
Fi-oin the under world of Biippresned wretchednoaa 
comes up to the ear of human pit}' many a pierciug cry ol 
those who writhe under the slow torments of a desolate heart 
and dying hope. Yet all this whicli meets the eye and pairts 
the ear is but the ovei-flow of misery ; this is what inadve^ 
tently escapes through chasms violently rent open; and it: 
teils sadly of the sea of anguish that is stifled forever ia iqt 
secret recesses. 

Within this sphere of social devastation the curse of Drii^. 
has a two-fold operation — the unseen and the seen, the prat' 
jess and the result. The first lies in that vast amount of UQ* 
«>ld and unutterable wretchedness which i« carefully hidden, 
lo long as concealment is possible, within the bosom of multi- 
tudes of lUmilies which the Destroyer has entei-ed and marked 
for his own. As yet his victory is incomplete. His victin 
has not yet shaken off all the reatr.iiuta of aflection, nor bi 
through the barricre of reserve and shame. He yet clean 
irith a sensitiveness that is very significant, to his shuttei'ed 
remnant of character. And others within th.il smitten home 
t.-e still moi-e fondly concealing the terrible change. Theirs 
u B wretcheilnesB of which the world must not know, for it 
bas is it the staiu of shame. The keenest inilictious are per- 
6jipa thoee which attend the iucipicnt stages of ruin. Perhapt 
so MAiir^paag wUl ever distress tba \v&an \^ SlbAX niI ' 
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Domes with trie first convifition that the love of drink haa 
gained the mastery over the beloved one, And iVom tliat 
point onward tbi-oiigh nil the unrecorded history of u drunk- 
ard's progi-eitP, aa seen find felt within ihu circle of those who 
love him, there is a bitterness of anguish whieh can be Hillj 
conceived only by those who have tasted the cup for thomsi'l vei 
To those without that eiR^le there may be little to awake suL 
pidon of the torture that is going on beneath tlie surface. 
is not till the heart is consumed within them, not till deapsU'1 
has grown familiar, and the whole hidden process of depriva*; 
tion has I'eached its maturity, that the result comes forth t»} 
the surface and shows itself to the eyes of men. It is done ' 
nietice and secrecy, almost before we dreamed of it. 

l^'rom this point the work is open and appalling indeed.,^ 
Cont^alment is no longer sought, for it is felt to be no longm- 
eithcT Dosaibleorof anyavail. The fire bnrned lon;j repressed 
»a<X slowly eating away every support within ; now it hi 
bnint through and taken air, and the whole pile is ready t» 
cbllapse in hopeless conflagration — and why should there be' 
any further attempt at concealment? 

And now look at the viwihie results of the TralBc on all the 
dearest interests of mankind. Look at its handiwork at 
written ont in woe and desolation on the whole face of soc^iety. 
Look on these innumerable hearts that have long silently bled 
over the ruin of all theiv dearest hopes, till they can bleed in 
Bilenur no more. Mynads of such still sigh among the 
and U"iny, oh ! how many myriads have hidden their crushed 
and weary hearts in the grave 1 See it yearly beggaring mill- 
titudee of famihes — quenching the light of many thousand-j 
houicH in anguish and despair. Read the (.^ha^aclcr and d# 

Is of this ti-athc in (he air of thriftlessness and dilapidiilutrtl 
ffhifh il is every year spreading over a countless n 
SOW priispfiuu.i and happy homes — read it in the depriivation' 
of character, the growing sottishness of its victims, iailcn fiwut' 
Ihe sphere of liope and virtne and love, and pushed mpiilly 
tbl^lUgh a career of shame and sin toward graves of infamy. 
How many such, with those tiiat love ihem still, are even now 
biding their misery m obscure and'comt'on\e»i\iONfe\%\ "Si*y« 
fta— »Bd reihges of the OQoe happy and "bo^^ «X'bx% ■q^ma 
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the traveler along nil the highways and byways of our State 
Uow ihcy liiukeii withiii the broail cii'cnil, tliat ia swi-pt hj 
the influence of somi! den of drink! Could the mii|i ot our 
Stale be so drawn as to present a liill jiicture of its social con 
dition, and reveal to us, as we gazed on it, all tlcse drink 
mined fiimilies, Btrown in their tiefiolnte huts over all iu srir 
fiico — could t be made Iraiisparent also, so as to revo:il ilit 
burdens of grief thai are hidden in these homes; the linrst- 
ing hearts of parents for their ruined sons; of wives from 
whose life all joy and hope, all tenderness and comfort have 
been blotted out ; of children shame^rushed and doomed to 
penury and disgrace — could we thus look on all these stricken 
families, once affluent and respected, now doomed to mean- 
ness and want, each with ita own peculiar history of sorrow, 
we should ask no further witness to the heinous guilt of the 
Ti'aflie, or the righteousness of Law against the destroyer of 
ill those ! 

We may well pause here for a moment to contemplate the 
direct physical inflictions of this vice. These are indeed not 
the woret, but how great are even these least 1 For the sake 
of completeuesB let us embrace these iu our view. And 
among these, mark the first blow that is struck. Tlifl finger 
of God has placed this signiScant seal of his disapproval ou 
the intoxicating agents which man's perverted ingenuity has 
devised: that their use shall invariably tend to engender a 
burning appetite for more; that he who indulges in them 
shall do it at the penl of contracting a passionate and rabid 
thirst for them, which shall ultimately overmaster the will of 
its victim, and drag him unreaiating to his ruin! No mac 
eui put himself under the influence of alcoholic stinialatioii 
without incurring the risk of this result, It may not be " 
ccptible at ome. It may be inteiTupted. WL*..e the b, 
tre yet feeble, h.e may escape. But let the haVit go forward 
the excitemen; be often i-epeated, aud soon a dcep-wrciglit 
physical e^ect will be produced ; a headlong and almost do- 
Urioua appetite, of the nature of a physical necessity, will have 
seized tlie whole man as with ii-on anna, aud crualied h 
Jtia heart both the power and the wish of self-coutrol. The 
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related to each olb-*# 



which only adds fuel to the flame. 

Oiir nniure and these articles sin 
'lint iheir iimi; invan.itily ti'iids to i 

The melancholy coudilion of druokenncsa is another of, 
UiPse. Il is eeen in the untiatiirai excitement of body an 
iiiinl in tiie poor inebriate — in the deningtrnent of alt lii 
ihwers, some of his faculties palsied, others wrouglit m|i 
i>ilch uf nctiou bordering on delirium ; the moral fiieullii-d,' 
now more than ever needed to operate with special po' 
restrain, are enfeebled and at length obliterated, and thi 
deranged man, with his brain fired and whirling with 
ment, his physical power increased aa yet, and all moral re- 
Btraiiita withdrawn, is ripe for any act which wild fancy, or 
depraved heart, or a ready devil may suggest. At a stage 
farther onward the curse assumes another, and iu some re- 
spects a sadder form. The stage of mad excitation has passed 
into that of stupefaction. It need not be dosijiibed. Th« 
dark picture once seen never fades from the memory. That 
condition is God's loud warning, ottered through our abused 
aainre, against the use of drink. 

Add now to these the sacrifice of health and life. There it 
^ no disease, no liability or exposure to disease, that is not foB- 
tt-i'^d and ag^n'avated by iatemperance; while it has a list oS 
maladies pecidiar to itself, and of the most fearful character. 
Under disguised and softened names, these have been, and 
Mill are, covertly at work as the choice instrumtntaiities of' 
death ; and the lying marble over myriads of grave thus filled^ 
glosses with soft terms the truth which the living would not- 
know. 

Another of the physical effects of drunkennew has as yet 
been little considered — we mean its connection with Idiocy 
U iu proflucing cause. When fully explored this field will 
nliibil results more appalling than we have conceived. Tiic 
riiadcr may gain some inttnialion of the more general fact b^ 
looking around him on the instances ^f partial or entir 
mheoilily that are prestnled within the circle of hia ob; 
don. Let him curofully trace their relations. Are tlieM 
melancholy s|i';et!ick's so utterly unaccouiitaVile, wi ivssfive.twSi; 
, u the; ate £«iie>n.\S.'<j 
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Tlwy are in a very larg« proportion the offspring of dr 
pQivnUl Rigid investiETHtion, we are confident, whenever it 
shull be made, will show that at lemt four-Jifths of theso help. 
leBs objects are ascribable tc iuleinperance, the living niQiia- 
ments of sin and shame by drink. The report of a C'ommitlea 
appciintcd to inquii'G in regard to the Idiots of Massachusetts, 
Biiowcd that eleeen-twelftlia of this pitiable cla^ were bom of 
intemperate pai-ents ! Let the facts be ascertained, and results 
equally astounding will be brought to light in other States. 
Another crevice is thug opened through which wc catch 
gliinpjteH of the unutterable and revolting scenes of brutalil 
peq)etrated under the infernal stimulation of drink, and 
coming to light in these their unhappy fruits. 

In all these forms the God of our nature has loaded th< 
Traffic with an appalling burden of bitter and terrible results. 
There is not another form of unrighteousness against which 
we have a more clear and emphatic revelation of the Divine 
displeasure than against this, as seen in the legitimate con- 
sequences with which it is loaded. These constitute the 
iiufwrfi/reuatoioiiof the Divine Will against this Ti-afiic. 
these results are its legitimate and well-known fi'uits. 
the business of furnishing the known provocative of ev< 
species of evil is incomparably more guilty than the use of it 
under the phrensy of appetite or the demand of custom. By 
these inevitable results it stands branded with the most sig- 
nificant curse of the God of Nature — a curse ever deepening 
fi-otn the first cup down to the closing scene in beggary an^ 
infamy, delirium and the grave. 

But we have as yet contemplated only the least serious of.. 
its results. The moral influence of the Traffic is still more de- 
plorable. Everywhere it is the prolific parent and instigator 
of all that is unseemly and flagitious. It is a central vice, » 
radiating point for all crime. It creates an aptitude for all 
tni'piity. It is the favorite and most successful device of tite 
great Deceiver to steal away the judgment, stupefy the eoit 
science, and remove all moral susceptibilities .lud restraint^ 
and at the same time goad up every pasaiou to a piicli of 
maiidemng excitement by the use of intuxii'ating drinks 
OHea the evH-muuiod iiud lltemsciveB \ac&^<ile of the onnua 
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they meditate, till qualified by a degree of iutoxicntion 
all crime is easy. An instrnmenl is then made reii.ly f'oi 
Saliin's using ; and If tliere be any deed tlie dmnken man do< 
not happen to perpetrate, it is not th;it lie is not propai\?d Ibl 
it. The helm is put into the hands of the fiend, iir ~ 
canvas all spread, driving wildly before the storm of excitbd 
j-afsiun, he guides and wrecks the soul on whatever rock a' 
4;rime he will. 

The guilt of the inebriate is great. In our reprobation of ■ 
the Ti-affic and the Dealer, let us not palliate the offense of him 
who consents to stand in the donble capacity of a criminal 
and a Tictim. But the most candid justice must pronounce 
that he has no guilt to match with hie, who furnishes the 
draught that qnalifiea him for any crime. Viewed consider 
ately, in the light of their respective motives, the di-unkard 
will pass for an innocent and honorable man in comparison 
with the retailer of drinks. The one yields under the impulse^ 
it may be even the torture of appetite; the other is a cool,.j 
mercenary speculator, thriving on the frailties and vices ofp i 
others, The one we commiserate while we blame; the olhet j 
inspires ua with indignant abhorrence, for he is a trailer ta I 
teai-s and blood and crimes. To one he sells a capacity of , 
brutal abuse to bis family ; to another lie sells theft, or lustful. I 
violence, or murder. His shop is a repository where all the ■ I 
immoralities and iniquities are kept and sold on commissioD 
from the pit. There the incendiary lights his torch, and the 
assassin nurses his appetite for blood. There is sold by the ' 
glass that modern species of insanity which we hear pleaded 
in every instance of flagrant crime. It is simply the condition 
of being not in one's right mind — sold everywhere among y 
for leas than a handful of coppers. 

The character of the Traffic as an agency for the promotion 
of vice and immorality depends evidently to a great extent. 
on the character of those who deal in drinks; and that ha«i I 
•unk just aa this Reform has advanced. It has become a dian I 
creditable business, felt to be such, oven by those cng:iget 
It has been constantly fulling into less and li.'ss Kcru]iul 
bands. Hence these two results are iiatural^ — tUdt i>*v tft> 
■BMioii hTsUe lens wUhdoaJot* tluA vvOa diuuVftx&ft — a.\Av^ 
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an Hlmost inoi-eiliblo proportion of dealers themselves fall, im - ' 
one way or another, into the pit they dig for otnera. In theil 
pereons, estates, atid families they Buffer beyond any oilinr 
equal class of men. Howmanyof ihero wear in their personi 
a badge of their calling! How many finished landlordai 
IIljw many dealers in our State Prisons 1 Tlie investigation 
vns not long since made in the prison of a neighboring State. 
ind gave as the result forty out of one hundred and seve 
— nearly one in four f 

But aside from the commission of crime and overt iniquitlej 
the demoralizing influence of the Traffic is indefinitely great 
and defying all computation. These ontrages, now and then 
startling ns, are but the more obvious and striking results. 
They ai'e the ripe fmits — the prominences which rise to view 
out of a wide level of more common and every-day immorality 
A loose and dissolute spirit is bred by it, that penetrates 
society and loosens all the bonds of public and private virtue. 
It is seen in the quarrels and litigation, the riot and confusion 
which it breeds — in the debauclicry of tht moral sense and the 
reckless intolerance of restraint fi^om any moral consideratio&i 
— in the perpetual tendency which it engenders to overs 
every limit of order, decorum, and virtue. We need nq^ 
dwell on consequences so obvious to every eye. They I 
directly fostered and perpetuated by tlie Traffic 
Closely connected with its demoralizing inf 
disastrous bearing of the Ti'affic on Cfte p'iritif and prevol 
of Rdigioii. It creates a condition of mind in the individnaJ' * 
and in a commnnity more impervious to religious tmth and 
influences than results from almost any other cause. We know 
of no barriers in the way of promoting genuine piety equal tn 
those presented in the thriftless and decaying condition whiuh 
Is bronght on a community by the prevalence of drinking cus- 
toms. This outward decay is but loo sure an index of diaao 
IntcnesB within. The heart has lost tone and vigor, Tlie i« 
li^ious suseeplihilitiea are blunted, if not lost. The soul is bent 
downward and refuses to look up. The sensual spirit, like a 
Wrong man armed, keeps thehouse. In innumerable instances the 
mifiiiieiil atagef oi' religious improvement are effectually biighfc 
mif Mad the .Spirit of God repelkOi fiom ^^ »k\ki b^ Uub ouuv. 
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It IB one of the most blesaeij achievements of this Rrfomist 
I lion, that it has so often prepared the way for the Gospel to 
work its higher reformation in the entire ehtiracter auO li'O. 
I It has in countless instances removed impediments that had 
I long entirely obstrueted all gracious impulseH, and would hitva 
I rendered lliem abortive flirever. Lying under the bondage of 
I driuk, the soul is hopeless of redemption. Theec chaina must 
l-be broken, this moral besotment must be removed, before thtf 
I principle of purity and spiritual life can enter the heart. Thtf 
I has been witnessed in cases beyond number wherever thie re 
I has taken effect. It has wrought changes that paved 
the way for better changes, A happy multitude, who hav»' 
I thus been prepared unto good and brought within the Rcope 
I of Christian influences, now rank among the accepted mem- 
I bors of the Christian community as the brightest trophies of 
I this reform. 

In the opposite direction we meet with equally convincing 
I; proofs of the bearing of the Traffic upon Religion in the in- 
I roads it has made into almost every Christian eommunity, and 
l-the blighted hopes and wreck of good it has wrought. Fi-om 
I the Church, as fi-ora every other sphere, it has plucked down 
I many of tlie brightest stare. Probably no other stumbling- 
I itone and rock of offense has troubled the Church like this, 
r Either as matter or motive cause, the use of strong drink 
I enters into avast propoition of the offenses which weaken and 
I distract the churches and bring scandal on religion. 

But the question whether a commonwealth may legitimately 
t Apply legal restraints in a mattei- like tliis, may be felt to turn 
I principally upon its bearing on the public interests and well- 
j of the State. In other words, it is a political evil I 
r Doea this Traffic injuriously affect tlio sources of public proa. 
>erity and happiness, tlie order, peace, and strength of the 
^tnie? If it have this influence, assuredly it is among the 
lowers and prei-ogatives of the Social Body to guard itself 
^"nni its invasions. In what relation, then, does the Traffic 
! deslrictive articles stand to the public weal? Wa 
jonfiilvMlly reply, in that of a virulent and irreconcilable ^n- 
B to all the true interests of a Stale. "liwcftXX-j a\\^ yq^ 
Mlty/t .'a at war with all the me&nB and enia o^ tiB» ■\i^M« 
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good, and with all the sources of political prosperity. A car© 
ful inspection will abundantly sustain this charge, and remov€ 
every rational objection which may be taken to the applica 
tion of Law. To this let us now turn our incpiiry. 

Sliall we look at it in the pecuniary aspect ? In this a ew 
it touches directly only the coarsest of all our interests ; yel 
the.se are not trivial, certainly not least considerable in the 
estimation of men. To many it may be the most conclusive 
consideration that the traffic in intoxicating drinks, beyond 
anythinsr else, devours the substance and enervates all the 
productive energies of the people, and thus preys at the roots 
of the public wealth, The wealth of a State is as the capital, 
and means, and vigorgus, healthful, industrial faculty of its 
constituent members. This proposition will open at once to 
every mind the relation of this traffic to the prosperity of a 
commonwealth. 

Set down first in the account, then, as the least item by far, 
the millions that are directly squandered for these useless and 
pernicious drinks. We shall not recite statistics. Thus much 
is HI ^^nce withdrawn from the stock of national wealth, and 
leaves no species of equivalent. It is so much utterly sank ; 
and it falls as a tax to be gathered by indirect process*^ fiom 
the pocket of the State through the pockets of the people. 
Tiie first draft may be on the consumer; but there i^ not a 
man of us, havhig the least taxable substance or accident, who 
does not ultimately come in for his share in the burden. Like 
other war-debts, it must be liquidated by a scheme of uni- 
versal and incessant suction so covered that the people sliall 
not know for what they pay. But they pay for it none tlu» 
less. 

But were these computable millions of direct, annual ex 
penditure for drink simply sunk and done with, we inigh; 
congratulate ourselves. BiTt, alas ! it has become a most pro- 
ductive investment. It is so much gone to purchase .«5eed ol 
evil, and sow it through the land, to bear us too soon a har 
yj^st of incomputable losses. Trace its o'^eration as it pel 
vades the whole social bo<ly, corrupting \ abits of virtue an(i 
thriil, destroying industry, begetting a vicious and si)end- 
lljrjfi spirit, pvodacing poverty, paw^m&m, N^-^iXiViXid^^e^aud 
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erime — aud in Uib issue iingiositig a. burden on the remaining J 
indnstry aud thvitX of tlie community many limes greater lliani 
t,'ili:il expenditure. On tNeso jiointa no statislics caofl 
h:ui qipi'oxiiniile t1ie truth; and none will he nct-dedl 
Ity cunsldc'raie minds. Nii figures can fairly rejjrettenl those I 
tuilimia inlluences at work on the vitnis of public prosperity, f 
fiir ihe (srinie and pauperism, fiome approach tould be mailer I 
to an ivixurate estimate of cost to the State. But the humane I 
■nd reflective mind will see in these things worse evila than I 
taxation, and worse rclaliona to the public good than that of I 
pecuniary cost. Annually there are men lust to thcmsclvea I 
and to the Stale whose worth no millions could represent. I 
Aud how shall we compute what is hi^l in the wreck of talents I 
and virtue, the aacrifice uf character and life? Here we touch J 
upon a relation of the Traffic to the public welfare of the veiy | 
deepest interest. It presses destructively on that vi 
nection which subsists between the virtue of a people jind the 1 
Ti'ell-beinir of a State. The body can not be sound if the I 
members are diseased. That national prosperity must ho J 
only apparent which is not simply the ontbloom of a people's | 
virtue, the flush of a popular moral health. What e 
then, is to be put an the influence of an infection like this, J 
hieh circulatea through every vein of the body, and iotro- I 
UC68 derangement into all the functions on which the g 
■welfai-e depends ! There can be no surer oui-se of a cot 
wealth than one which thus inflicts its wounds seei-etly and I 
in<H:Bsantly on alt the private, social, and moral virtue 

Such Ie the Traffic, feebly delineated. Only an outline haa 1 
been attempted, which the i-eader can fill up with facts and'' 
iustaiici'B within his own observjition. It is a God-forbidden 
Lnsiiiess, and wages open and cruel war on every hu 
t-'rcsl. Its mischiefs and abominations are wrought before 
«^^;ry man's eyes. Tn every neighborhood there is mourning 
Tver its ravages, and they are few who have not felt the iron 
hitilpnng iheir owl h 'arts in ihe anguish :ind shame ijiflictod 
,1iy lovi-d ones loM. N'o l;iw», though enacted by the unani- 
jnoiis \inv of (he buniim race, cnuld make it anything but q g 
•rimi; to drive this trade of dealli. 
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oorrt'cle^, we have urged, and are evermore urgii 
Btriclinns on this traffic an far as we ciin, causing niir pvo}iib 
lUiry fitalules to treail elose on tiie hetis of the ri'livatini; (lie 
ami wati'liing eagerly for the first moment when eiitiru 
hibition shall be in our power, then are we jonofcnl- J^ui] 
through our indifference and ueglect, this Iiorrid business fc 
joya any beyond tile least degree of legal toleration to whic^ 
■wo could reduce it, we are fearfully implicated in its guilt. 
To reKisl suah an enemy with vigilaooe and a zealous aotivitj 
proportioned to the e'vil, is the simple duty of e 
the oBpeoial calling of every friend of Tenipcran 

The Right of a Oomrooawealtti to Prohibit the Trafflo.^ 

But it is urged by many that legal prohibition would in- 
volve an invasion of certain just rights and liberties. Thia 
business has so long enjoyed legal protection, that it now 
ulaJms to be regarded as pre-eminently and inherently * 
lawful busiueas." And thia claim must, perhaps, still r 
consideration. 

A lawful business it undoubtedly is, while protected bylaw " 
But its only defense is in the statute, on which, by the grace 
of a deluded people, it is permitted to lean. It is so nomin- 
ated in the bond. Let it be once atHpped of this l;ictitiou> 
pi-of^clion, and it stands a naked and glaring iftiisance, de- 
serving beyond any other to be instantly and indignnntly 
cbastid frotn the haunts of tneu. Repeal iJjeae statutes whicli 
DOW shield it, and this business, resting on its own inei-lta, 
would be indictable at Common Law. We eontd bring tlit 
dealer to justice on the manifest tendencies of his traflie, and 
is a wanton and felonious trifler with the peat-e and virtne 
of society. While Law embodies the full tempernnce senli- 
ilient of the conimnnity, and beat's with all practicable force 
■gainst the Traffic, it is well to have law ; bnt if we are left to 
dhoosc between no Law, and such as for many years has at 
once stimulated and shielded the Traffic, give us none. Leave 
UK to deal with it cimply as an unprotected nuisance. Yes, 
thin I' a I'lw/id business, exceedingly so , and that Is tlie very 
point of oar inquiry, whelhet we tt\\aiVV VoT^git, Vgalizu ^hii 
iacoaiparahla cursef 
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Bnt the claim goes farther, and denies the right ot societf] 
to interdict the TmlBc. Wu reply, it, is tlie mairi prerogali 
of a civil government to prohibit juHt siuih tiiinj^B as thi 
Protection is its end and business — the proteetiun of tho p( 
vessions, tiie rights, the iudiiatry, and the virtue of a 
uty fiv)!)! the invasions of the litwlesB and misuhicvoui 
Qence the main fnnct'oii of a Goveniinent i» prohibitijti. Iti 
office is to supervise tho complicated ami o^iiSa clashing oper 
Btioiis of aelf-h>ve among the associated tiiousaitds of whom 
■ociety is composed, and restrain its injurious worltiugs. We 
need a civil govoniment simply liecauae in the social state ws 
are oxpoeed to injury from tlie evil-minded. Its end <s pro- 
tection; and its power to protect lies iu this very powrr to 
prohibit whatever conflicts with social order and private 
rights. Turn now to our Statute Law, and you will find this 
the real meaning of each enactment. More or less obviously, 
"laoh statute is Vi protective prohibition. It prcstipposes SOU19 
lawful iiiteii»t endangered, soma laudable pursuit molestei 
some Gocis,! or individual right invaded; and the statute 'H 
tbe arm of the social body stretched forth to protect ibCl 
Tiolated riglit by prohibiting tlie invasion. 

The only question then can be, does the Ti-affic in alcoholic' 
drinks inflict any serious injury on the rights, interests, affec 
tions, or virtue of tlie community f By that issue it must 
abide. It stands impeached in the name of every viitue, va 
the name of all things pure and beautiful and blessed, as the 
pitiless invader of them all ! Where else is thei-e such another 
gliehing fountain of derangement to all tbe interests of the 
social stale? Society has no other enemy so injurious as this 
—none Horn whieh all just rights and interests so earnettly 
cry aloud lor protection, We have pampered this trafllc witli 
our aanelinns till it has waxed fat and kicks at all restrictions 
' It devours its victims at noonday, and sows tbe land witl), 
' thrifllessness and immorality, violence and crime — and paw 
jW>m its banijuetings on broken hearts, and ruined hopes, ai 
fallen churacUT, only to tell us with a front of brass that Wf 
have no remedy! We may prohibit l\»et\ an4 a.tB«\\ 
wversl other things, bat not this! Away VaV a. GoNWWf 
m»i)t, tbea, us Booa as 70U please; it is wo. ixsxa.fi'AXss.^ 
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worthless thing if yon deny it, on prin -iple, the pf w 

Liie right to protect ub by proliibitiiig Biich warfare on tll^ 

wcial good. 

Kill wp must I.sten for a moment to the dealera and ihei 
1 Ki^titd'^ntB. "Yon invade onr liberties; we have a natiir^* 
^ht lo deal and di-ink as we please." Let it be adiniltcjl' 
.jt you have a natural ri^bt to do no; but recollect the 
ftlioU' theory of which this IB a part. Recollect where you 
are. We are not savages. It is a good thing, we find, for men 
to dwell together in the social state; but iti the social state, 
as this theory goes, every member yields mai y points of nattf^- 1 
ro,] liberty, as the price of protection from thti injurious actidfi* 
of others. Go forth, then, out of the social *tate, away from 
any society of your tellow-heinga to heinjui-ed by your doings, 
and then yon may do what yon pieaw, nnreii^.ricied by human 
law. There you may enjoy this p^iciote natural right to 
traffic in alcohol, and to make yoursolvee maniacs, ready for 
any deed, by the use of it. Tln^re, tno, yon may sell arsenic, 
may curse and blaspheme, yirofjine the Sabbath, and take what 
you can by the sole law of the strong hand. There you niay 
turn to the left, iijstead of the rigbt, on the highway; may 
Bet yonr slanghterhonsc where you choose; may coin yout 
own money, fire your own dwelling. All these are as liuly 
natural rights, and quite as defensible, as that which you 
claim, tint as a member of a confederated human* boriety, 
you may not do the«e things. Why ? Because others hava 
rights as well a y u. The common good requires that ydt 
forego tl ese tl gs That is the condition on which we, t 
of us,itia in sK'Ltyand enjoy its advantages. TlicPO 8 
no com| i! on — go it you like — go, if you deem these conofi ' 
siona of itu al I be ty too high a price to pay for the 
ljfn''tils. Go win. It yon can do better. But if yon stay hfli 
ill Ihe oi'ganized Bocioty of men, you do it as consenting 6 
forego these, and whalsoever other so-called natural nglitl^ 
which that society shall tind it necessary to prohibit as Incc 
uslciit ^vi[ll the coninion well-being. Ilere, as a social bein^ 
_yfju uiusl turn to tin.- right on the highway — no sort of.ibeitj 
Aart j'ou to turn to the left Here yoiv ma^ fe^ w ' _ 

roui- own money. And hure. on infinil.cVv VX^w ^tiwK^ 
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II shall visit the souls jf men. and outragt 
} til took at this matter with a Bobor 
vill have no right to wage at our cbai^es iKi 
warfare on all wo hold dear. 

It will throw light eiiongh on the propriety and doty 
legiHlation in this matter should we look out over onr Slatul 
Law and notice our legal treatment of certain other evili 
loins of which are not bo ihiek as the little finger of this tralBo 
in alooholic drinks. It would be edifying also to the advocates 
of natural rights to consider how extenMvely they are bereft 
of their liberties by submitting to the social state. If, indeed, 
we have no right to prohibit this traffic — if every restriction 
laid on this and like things be an invasion of their rights- 
then have the whole body of retailers and their abettore, ai 
all other aggrieved persons, in view of the multitude of 
gressive enactments of the aarae character, jost cause to dech 
themselves opprei^sed beyond endurance, and taking up 
one his eup and his keg, ery, " Let ua depart hence." 

If it be the right and duty of a Legislature, watching ovi 
the interests of society, to interdict a demoralizing game, ho! 
k it Hot much more its right find duty to prohibit as far 
possible a traffic which hourly proves ilsolf an agent of 
chief with which no other can compare ? If liberty can sn; 

; the one, how is it that the very peril of oi 
ehould be cloven down by the other? Yet you 
what wailing and tierce prolestatious were heard Irom thi 
champions of liberty and liquor against that unconttilulional 
' etatule which merely submitted it directly to the people them- 
pcU'es in their primary assemblies to say whether they would 
invade their own liberties in this tender point 

And many such things has social law presumed to deci 
On all han<l3 He our natural liberties smitten down by stniul 
Wti proliibit theft, for example ; but for what I'easons that d< 
not with tenfold force demand the prohibition of this traflio . 
U llieft at war with the social interests 'i Doubtless it is ; but 
tlie woiiit it (bfcs is but an occasional skirniish on some o1 the 
coarser interests of mankind, eompa'ed with the bavwe i.U\i 
CQDiinuiiUy makes of all that, meu ^uavuii qu)&'u\0:^^'^ 
feai-ac.tlly defeud. 
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Vrt i.hc purse we sedulously hedge about with protective 
ut«<i, wliile character and social morality, the hearts and 
of men, are open game for this legalized systom of frceboot- 
hig ! Coiinterieiting we can not tolerate for a moment, Ibr a 
fiiise bill is detestable and sorely injunoiis; but a system 
which cotitiijually produces and palms off on us the worst 
ctitinterfeits of humanity, in the form of inebriated men, is 
most abundantly lawful! The dflirium tremens closely re- 
pcmbles and often surpasses in its hoiTors those of hydro- 
phobUt ; and huudveda perish over the land by that terrific 
mania rrom drink, to one that dies by the bite of a rabid dog. 
Y"et it needs not five cases of hydrophobia per annum in the 
nation to keep every neighborhood so tremblingly alive to the 
possibility of its occun-ence, that an animal, showing the 
illglitest symptoms of mildness, finds instant death or effectual 
restraint. We stumble at no plea for liberty in that matter. 
He would be dealt with as an execrable offender who should 
spare him one moment at large. But to traffic in an arliolo^ 
which, every year that rolls over us, ripens for us a thousaj 
times so many maniaoB, pushed shrieking, treiobiing, sped 
ridden to the grave — a traffic th.at directly prodi 
year more mischief and agony than all mad animals have 
caused for the last fifty years — that, forsooth, is a fit/ht to be 
held sacredly inviolate! In the name of Liberty and Law, 
this m.iddest of all things mad, that fastens its tooth 
Honl as well as the body, shall even have most public 
eligUde places appointed it, shall be lifted up by antliovity' 
■ conspicuous and alluring array, crowds shall be d; 
its reach, and abundant fa>.iIitieB be given it to strike its dci 
fangs into as many as possible 1 And the auenipt to di 
fVom these public haunts, and break up the reigu of madnt 
ftod shield society Irau) this bitterest of its cui'ses, is the in 
fauon of rights so Joudly compla;ned of among us I 
'■Bat there is s Tiew still more concVvune in ^'okvS&co.^qio.' 
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prohibitorv Law in this case. All legidative nctioa toui;Iiing 
thU ti'afSc has been, and from the nature of The case must Le, 
prohibitory in its aim and operation. Supju.-L- n i.ii.e when 
as yet no statute touched this traffic, but all enjoyed the natu- 
ral light to deal at their pleasure in alcoholic di'inks. Prcfr 
enlly some ineasurea of aelf-defeuse are found neccfsiiry. Tli* 
e scheme is adopted. What Is it? It ia a pr<ikibUion 
of the Traffic, esiept by a certain few, and in a certain way. 
A, B, and C, uiidsr spociiied limitations may sell — all the rest 
af the alphabet may not The very Ural step settles the whola 
question. It is based on the tight to prohibit. From the 
beginniiig Society has assumed the light in question, and a 
8 of statutes of a prohibitory nature have been enacted, 
under the name of License Laws, loose and utterly inadequate. 
It may be, but nevertheless restrictive of the Traffic, and estab- 
lishing fbrev'er the right to restrict to the uttermost Thus 



1 



I the thing comes down to us branded from of old as a nuisance, ^^J 

with whinh Law not only has a right to deal according to tt«. ^^H 

deserts, but which it has no right to let aione. The only ^^H 

questions are, what treatment does it deserve at the band of ^^H 

human society, aud how lar are we able to treat it aa it ^^H 

deserves ? ^^H 

This restrictive system was very early adopted. Even ^^H 

while society was steeped in strong drink, it was felt to be an I 
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while society was steeped in strong drink, it was felt to be an 
evil and a bitter thing. Like a raging beast, it must bo 
guarded. The attempt was made to methodize the madness, 
and reduce it to decency and order. Our fathers accordingly 
took the Traffic out of the hands of the multitude and gave it 
io charge to discreet and trustworthy men, numerous enougli 
that none need go thirsty, elevated to the rank of civil funo- 
tionaries, and commissioned to furnish this indispensable but 
perilous aiticle discreetly, "for the public good." Instead 
of a reproach, consideiing the time, it is a genuine complimeat 
to the character of deacons that they so often were the men J 
fliDsen to conduct this difficult business. They remained in it I 
too long ; bat it is a high testimonial of tlieir worth and of | 
the esteem in whii^h they were held, that wlien a diiukiiig 
generation felt urged t< seek out in »U iheii coasU vVa ■uittti 
fWho woaidpat the bottle to tlidr lips in & %o\)«i ao&.'^wm 
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feig *"yi """^ make tliem drunken alao witli gravity and 
crctUiii, they so often selected the deacons to do it. 

Now this IB wortby of' notice, tliat from tht: fii'st wo hava 
had rout ri lit ions on the Traffic. Let us do justice to our iV 
(hers. With all their infatuation on the subject, tliey fidve 
lofl us r eir solemn testimonial thnt the ox gores so he must 
n!'t go at lirge. In saying that this and that man might 
tLey prohiljitcd the sale by others. The form was perniisaii 
but the whole purpose and effect restrictive. 

It is painful to think of more recent legislation in this li] 
Instead of an advance corresponding to the growth of the 
temperance sentimeut among us, insiead of applying new 
checks and limitations, such aiS the advancing reform author- 
ized and demanded, we have suffered Law too often to reverw. 
its action and operate as the ally of vice. And the whi 
work must continue to stand very nearly as it now does, unl 
we condense this abundant temperance sentiment into Law, 
and precipitate onr whole force against the Traffic. 

But there is quite another aspect to this question of rights. 
Others too have rights and interests as well as those who deal 
and those who di-ink. Civil government is not fi-amed for the 
sole behoof of retailers and their supporters. It has certain 
other aims and ases than to secure to them the largest liberty 
In matters of drink. Tax-payers also have rights and interetit 
They are a class worthy of some regard. Without cons 
access to their pockets, this traffic would soon cut off its 
supplies and perish by suicide. As it is, it has a lien on 
entire social body. Aside from the incalculable indirect waste 
and damage, this traffic creates four-fift,hs of all our pauperism, 
and taxes every ratable dollar of our property for its support. 
It occasions ihi'ee-founhs of our crimes and criminal prosecu- 
tions, and ot our police and prison pi'ovi&ions, and hands over 
tlie heaiy bill lo be borne by the lirtue and thrift of the com* 
munitj'. It creates crime for us to moui'o over and punish 
and pay for, and beggars for us to pity and feed. It iufudea 
its poisiin through every vein of society, fosteiing every vice, 
Btimulaliiig ("very bad passion, and scaUug be.'potted souls to 
perdition. Whatever villainy can devise of knavery and vio 
^Mace, tbia trsfBc matures and p^abfift w ftawMaga. Alt yi>t 
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have hearts to bleed over sin and angiiish — all who have ]i 
ones in peril from the seductionB of vice — every friend of I'irtua 
ami order — every man contributing to the 3Uji]>i)rl of society- 
all who oare for themselves or care for others, have riglits and 
inlercsta in this matter. 

Instead, therefore, of this i>repo9terou8 clamor of dealoi 
and their partisans for liberty to wage at our coat a deadlj 
piracy on all our just rights and dearest iutei'eals, it is Li 
the tables were turned, and a peremptory demand made 
these men that they cease swiftly from that business, and b»-j 
take themselves at their earhest possible convenience to 
honest and iunoceat Ciilliiig. 

Tlie Oliaraoter of those Eng^ad In the Traffic. 

It is only in one point of view tbnt we wish to speak of thd^ 
ohavacter of those who are engaged in this business. W"(' 
shall find in it an additional and couclu-iive argument fur th< 
application of Law, Nothing short of Law h 
dealing with such men. Gradually for twenty years the busi- 
ness of rum-selling has been sinking lower and lower, and in 
the same degree has sunk the character of those who can 
sdbrd to engage in it. By a necessity of the case, it has fall 
mere and moi'e into the hands of men bankrupt in conscience 
and humanity, — 8f men, who, as a class, are beyond being 
disgraced by any businese. Those with whom reason and'' 
moral considerations would have weight, have quit the busl' 
ness long ago. With such a race of dealers we can wield ua' 
eflectual argument but that of Law. 

In any other light than this, it wouid not be of much prao*' 
tica) importance what we are to think of the individual agenla 
in ench a business. Be the dealer what he may, it alters 
the thing he does. It ia that we have to do with. There 
may be individuals engaged in some forma of the Ti*affio who 
tK ill other respects estimable men. They may not merit 
entire reprobation. We can look at them only with surprise 
(Od griet But with dealers as a class, the case is very difler' 
eni. They are in it as a congenial calling. As there is ift; 
tmturo no rottenness so loathsome thai il does 1101 ^uTti\^'* 
for some vile form c4 aaanaSt' 
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liicru arc men who fiud this Irnde of corrupting their fellovii 
with all the moral aad physical flllh that gathers around t.he 
dram-shop, just their congenial work. And the wonder is 
dial all hot such do not instinctively revolt fj'om such a busi- 
ness, and leave it wholly in the hands of those whose gift it 
s to relish a work so miachievoua and vile. But while there 
is this difference in the men, their work is the same — perhapi 
even worse, if you weigh the whole influence of his doings, 
when done by the quite respectable man who lends himself to 
this strange work, thao when done by those whose vocation 

is to do evil. It is ours to put an end to such a work, bj 
■whomsoever it may be done. 

But let us look at the liumseUer, that we may know with 
ffhom we have to deal. He is a man selling for gain what he 
knows to be worthless and pernicious, good for none, dan- 
gerous to all, deadly to many. He has looked in the face the 
sure consequences of his course, and if he can but make gain 
of it, is prepared to corrupt the souls, «mbitter the lives, and 
blast the prosperity of an indefinite number of his fellow 
creatures. By the vending of these drinks he sees that with 
terrible certainty, along with the liavoo of health, lives, homi 
and souls of men, he can succeed in setting afloat a 
vast amount of property, and that as it is tbrown to the wiix 
Home small share of it will float within his grasp. Upon 
chance he acts. He knows that if men remain virtuous 
thiifty, if these homes around him continue peaceful and joy. 
ous, his craft can not prosper. But if the virus of drink can 
only be made to work, swifl desolation will come of it, and 
every pang will bring him pelf — each broken heart will net 
him so much cash — so much from each blasted home and 
shame-strioken family — so mucli a widow — so much an or» 
phan 1 He does not expect to win all that he causes othon 
to lose ; so tar from that, he is perfectly aware that only a 
mengi'fi percentage of the wreck will find it& way into liii 
hand. Yet for this he sets it all afloat! He fires a city thnt 
ho may pilfer in the crowd. — There arc cei-tain wild shore* 
iniefJieJ by bands of Wreckerfi, whose business it is [o watcb 
aJoDg their duagerous coasts and seize wiiaievor may tloal 
withia their rescb from the wrecks on \.Wu«ii^b4njiq(i ' 
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To increase their chance ot' siicb accursed epoil, they set thi 
Belves syBLematieally to work to bring about as many ship* 
wrecks aa ihey can — fiilse signala are given — beacons quenched 
—movable hghta devised, and every means employed to de 
eoy vessels in the ofling upon the fatal shore. Figure that 
Si:E:iiG, when night and storm are on the deep, and the tern- 
feat howls along the fatal reef; nnd through the darkness, 
rainlly heard above the roar of the surge, comes the boom of 
a aignal-gun, announcing a vessel io distress! A moment 
more and it comes again, more distinct, and yonder, at length, 
its light trembles to the eye, as some billow tosses it above 
the huiizon. The wail of despair already comes to the aching 
ear! And here on the shore are voices beard, and torches 
glance, but not in pity or for help ; and on the cliff abave 
burns the false beacon that lured them to the rocks ! A mo- 
Mienl more and she slrikes I And for an instant, while the 
utorm luUs as if relenting, you hear the shrieks of the lost, the 
cry of the spent swimmer, and the crash of the vessel as she 
spills her treasures and lives into the deepl Witness what 
joy is felt on that shore I Their work has prospered. A 
little floats to their hands — but ah ! how little of all that pre- 
cious cargo ! Tet that is their reward. For this they hired 
Eo much to destruction. Such is their bu&inesa — and the 
brother of it is here among us, this trade In drinks. There ia 
a circumstantial horror thrown around the one, while the other 
works more quietly, under cover, and by piecemeal ; but in 
this essential ieaiure they stand side by side — they each create 
a vast, indefinite amount of woe and damage to oibera, that 
out of the terrible wreck ibey may gain a little 1 And if the 
one deserves legal protection, give it to the other too. 

To balance all this fearful array of mischief and wo, fiowiuK 
■Tircctiy from his work, the dealer can bring nothing but tbt 
pli-a that sppetite has been gratified, and " some, since mauj 
Jio, have lived by rum." There are profits, doubtless : Dea« ' 
finds it the most liberal purveyor for bis honid banquet 
Hell from beneath is moved with dehght at the fast-o 
profjis Iff ilie trade; and tbe dealer idso gets gaiii. iJcachj 
Ueil, and tbe Dealer — beyond ibis parlaetsUlv ^'^^'^^ »-'^* V'-'^V' 
Not we — we have only to look on, ^veXicttw^ev^ifti 
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victims, pay bo much on the dollar to sustain the operalaoii^' 
and bnry the dead from our sight ! 

We meet with the Traffic in intosicating drinks under two 
foniis, differing circumatAniiiillj, and viewed too generally 
Willi very difff^rent feelings. On the one hand we ha^'e it in 
lis own proper shape, utidisgoiaed, standing on its bare me 
m the simple prog-shop system; on the other, we have 
■aine traffic in ihe covert and disguised form in which it 
p'jars wedded i.o the Tavern Bystem. With the same deadlj 
weajnin, the ont strikes openly, the other under cover. 
thcj latter seems (o many, in virtue of its conaection with Ii 
keeping, ulrnost otript of its deformity; and even among thoi 
who condemn it., and who are convinced that the sale of thei 
drinks can never m any form be harmless, this is the laat point 
on which they soe clearly. The old prejudice, the power of 
CUbtoni, lingers in us still, and holds us too often divided b» 
twoec speculative soundness and practical delusion. 

The Dram-shop Traffic. 
In .'fcspect to the class of dealers in this form of the Traffi(^ 
legal rostiaint is bO far from being a premature method c 
treatment, that it is wonderful we have not long since quit! 
every othei method as irapertinest to ihetfaae. Let us undel 
stand oui eiioi LegaUae the TraHic, and there will not btfl 
wanting those v. ho will carry it on ; and though ihey wei'e io'' 
be, at the fiist, the most consoieutious and tender-hearted of 1 
men, let theui be schooled for a httle time iu the Trafiio, 1 
^miliar with all the effects of drink, daily making men drimkeif i 
with their own hands, and pocketing by threepennieB tb« ' 
price of blood, and presently you have beings made of thom 
itocJed against all that other men feel. Waste no argument 
on such. Make it legal and gainful to sell, and they'll sell 
Tbi clink of the si.vpeiice from the palsied hand of a ciisttx 
I mcr flouiidw louder in their ears than the wail of the widtur ] 
I and orphan, sweeter than the praise ol all the good. 

Look at what he doeis. He sells the provocative of every 

ahame and every ain. All forms of distemptred fancy, wild 

Mad evU deairee, unhallowed passions, madness of braiu, cha 

iedrt to ol^riab anc tbe hand to execute ^)tie 'gvo^U2^i&^ ttf ' 
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the Tempter— these are iiis wares. On his coiiiiter he 
laid down all things prized among men, in barter for the mad- 
dening drmight. And he knows his work. It is written on 
the Fqnalid and haggard persons of his victims. Day by day, 
•is tliey visit his coimter, he sees the progressive debasement 
and shame he is working. He marks the fiercer thirst ihat 
drives tlie ripening sot more frequently to his haunt — the 
hand more tremulous to-day — the raiment more filthy and 
woi'n — he sees the growing debauchery, and gives htm still 
the " W3t damnation " that has caused it all. Around him he 
reads bis work in dilapidated dwellings and mortgaged farms, 
that have dropped, bit by bit, through his till. And these 
are to him the tokens of i thrifty trade. He must oi'der 
larger supplies. Like the serpent fascinating the bird, and 
gloaiing on his prey as it flutters around him in ever narrower 
circles — such a thing is the grog-vender; and around blm 
hover, smitten and infatuated, 'he crowd of his victims, draw- 
ing ever nigher unto death. Of all that vice and wo jind 
growing infamy, he there is the mastei--spirit. Hk kindled it, 
and fattens on it. Now give snch men the sauotion of Law, 
and what will your moral suasion avail ? 

Let us well undei'siand that this business has no claim 
oor forbearance. No just interest or right will be invaded b; 
the most summary proscription. Perverted Law has long 
allowed the dealer his pound of fiesh out of us, and coolly he 
has taken it, and patiently we have borne it. We abide by 
Law. While it compels us to stand the passive spectators of 
his ravages, we do so ; but no longer. We propose to abide 
by Law still. We look on the drunkard-maker, with all the 
license earth could give him, simply as a privileged malefactor. 
la hU bis pomp of office, though rich in bloud-bought bank stock 
»nil potters-field farms, he is one whom half the poor wretches 
he hoa bred for the prison migbt blush to be seen with. Hi 
tween him and them the only partition is that tbiu bit of pnp 
called a Heewte. The wealth he gets is the monument of his 
(amy and the measure of bis ci-ime. For his thrift many bai 
been made poor. Let no such men talk of rii^hts. Their onl^ 
nheUermust be Law, and that shall not, Wig'be a veia^ft, "SINwi'S 
I jmy-^pmled to CJMW, and to Cseaar \Key iAi«& go. 
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The Traffic u Oonnected with Inn-keaping. 

One of the strongest intretichmeiita which this traffic hat 
reared IbrilBdf isfoiiiidiH the force ol' Custom, Usages which 
grt'w up in the Aleoiiolic ages, and won the thirsty generatioug 
of our fathers to adopt iheiii, have come down to us venerably 
willi age, and with almost the force of law. Viewed in th« 
liybt whidi now shines on them, tliey may he grossly unwiat 
oml peroiuioua ; and yet they hold their ground. They may 
aland on no pi-etense of intrinsic fitness aiid utility, but simply 
oil the ground of immemorial use aad the authoi'iiy of custom, 
and still tu question their propriety may even yet startle rnanj 
minds as a rash step. 

In just this way it has come to be almost nniveraally regan 
ed as essential to the being of an Inn, that it should be fitted 
oiit with all the variety of intoxicating drinks. In the popu- 
lar notion of it, one of the chief purposes of a Tavern is that 
it be a convenient and respectable place for drinking. 
prominent feature is the Bar. Remove that, and in popt 
estimation the Tavern is gone. 

Now we deny wholly the justness of this conception. 
deny that there is, by either necessity or propriety, any such 
bond of connection between the traffic in drinks and the busi- 
ness of Inn-keeping. It is no part of t!ie appropriate funoiious 
of that calling to deal in liquors. A Tavern is not, in the 
ture and fitness of things, a grog-house, nor is a tavemer 
herently a t-ijister. The two things are so far from beii 
identical, that they are even antagonists ; their uuion is Incoan' 
■istent and disastrous, and ought to be at once prohibited by 
Law. And if to any one this proposition seems startling, let 
him susfmnd his judgment and reflect a little. 

There is a large variety of establishments passing under Oxt 
name of taverns. At one end of the list you have the genuins 
Inn, bnsiod with its own appropriate work of pubiio aooottt 
modation. Of such establishments the demand will create and 
Bustiin a supply. The traffic in drinks is an impertinence tind 
an inoumhriince to their real business, a pernicious and neeJ- 
less expedient for swelling gains already siifticieut. BvloiT 
thi-ee you have an iunumerabie host uf grog- ho uses, swarming 
laiihighw^i and "^jyiKS^ of all kibAmi ^' ^i»&« vks^m^vai 
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■tni softening into Hhade," including at the nether eztrema 
many of our bnrest di-am-shops — all dignified with the nnma 
of tavi.Tna I They vary in their character according 
prominence given to the drinking department. Some of ihoni 
are taverns kttpt in ffrog-shope, others are groy-shups kept 
taverns. They are for the most jiart in the management 
tnun who can afford to defy the opinions of mankind, and ato 
villiout a blush to pick a livelihood from the pockets of sots'' 
A churlish and hard-heai'ted generation of publicans have thud* 
stolen into their hands the whole class of third and fourth-rate 
Inns, and perverted them into the worst of dram-shops 
Under the abused name of taverns, what a multitude of bucU 
dens of ruin are swarming all over our State I The Iravelef 
feels inalinctively, as he approaches them, that be has entered 
on the scene of many woes. The very air seems laden will 
sighs. Desolation sits throned on the leaning sign-post, and 
covers the aad scene with the spirit of his presence ; while 
doleful creatures are hovering around, grim shapes of ruined 
ones haunting the spot where they fell. 

This union of the Traffic with a uaefid calling, and the coit 
oeption of it as a necessary union, are of such praclical impor* 
ti>nce as to justify a careful consideration in the view 
now taking. Intemperance has fastened no other abuse oa ft" 
deluded world so strange as the' perversion of the Tavern ay*' 
tern into a universal agency for the ministratiou' of drinkfi' 
It is at this point we are yielding the most infatuated aii3^ 
eSfectual support to the Traffic. And here is one of the master- 
strokes of Satanic wit, to mask this traffic in its moat energetic 
form under cover of such a business as inu-keeping, .and then 
intrench the devilish injunction so firmly in the popular dflii- 
sion, that while all other modes of this traffic attract attention 
and assault, this still sils secure and defies reformation. With 
M illiiig hlitidne.sa men still acquiesce iu and continue the groai 
mirpation, by concedin^r jiractically that a tavern is, of eourae^ 
Md must be. a drink-house. 

1. Now let it be considered liow utterly inconsistent, in its 
tendencies and actual opeiiitioii, the business of dram-selliu^ 
is with every genuine (jiirpose of an Inn. U\ef;} a'^'^to^-sSaSA 
^i <^Buch an eBtAbliahment is marrod, i£ not. ■w^oft; 
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by tionriecting with it this businese of pandering to the loweil 
appetites, and exciting the worst passions tliiit disgruce the 
species. Look at any legitimate design of a tavern. Is it iu- 
tended for the accommodation of the neighboring public on 
occasions of business and general oonoonrse? But if on such 
Mcasiona we would secnie the trustiest discbarge uf publli; 
busiDesB — if we would provide for peace and decorum among 
brge Had promiscuous aaaeiablies — if we would not have noise 
and riot, bi-awling and violence, banish fi'om the public house 
the temptations and facilities of drunken excitement. Is it 
Jesigned, furthermore, for the accommodation of travelers, to 
provide for them a temporaiy home, and minister to tlictf 
necessities? Then how preposterous to convert tlieir home 
into a tippling- ho use, and render it the favorite resort of the 
idle, the impertinent, and the boisterous — to defeat, juat, so far 
as this business prevails, the whole design of accommodating 
travelers ! Two occupations are thus conjoined undftr the same 
roof and in the same person, which are every way antagonist 
to each other. The ends of the one must be sacificed, just so 
far as those of the other are attained. Both can not flourish. 
There can not be a good tavern which is also a prosperous 
grog-shop. The one implies peace, quiet, neatness, an orderly 
and ready ministration to the wants of the wayfaring ; while 
the whole tendency and inevitable operation of the othei', if 
carried on with any success, is to produce a Bceoe of disgust- 
ing filth, confusion, and disquiet, not twice to be willingly 
entered by the decent. That this is a sire evil and a glaring 
inconsistency, J appeal to every reader who has had occasion 
to endure the accommodations of our common inns about the 
countrf. The last place on earth in which this traffic in the 
means af disorder and annoyance should be allowed, is the 
place to which we send the weary and way-worn for qujai iimi 
tefrcshment. 

And see how amply tiie public accommodation in this sort 

ii provided for ! Alonir our public ways, often at every mila 

or two, a BuspiciouB-ltH iking house with an importunate aiffn 

ihruns itself on the pubhc notice, aod begs a weary world to 

iUeJfto be refreshed But the luckless wayfarer who ii 

to enter, pays for his temfciily ^I'j fciSm^Xisna*^ 
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deemed anil provided for as a tippler. And who will protend 
that one-half uf these so-culled iune are needed for pulilic con 
Teiiience, or thsit they derive more than a fraction of llioii 
support ffom the apprnpiiate business of an inn? Multitiidus 
of them neitlier receive, nor from their sitaation and character 
could be expected to receive, more than a casual and miyigrs 
[Kitroiiage as houses of public accommodation in any proper 
«nsB whatever. They are a dead weight on soeiel.y — they 
Bie sustained at an immense public charge — and they inflict 
on the community the direst mischiefs in return. They are 
not Inns ; they are drink-ahops in that disgui&e, licensed in a 
false name and on false pretenses, and designed aR thu con- 
venient resort of a wretched constituency of neighboring sots. 

Such are more than half the taverns in this State, as any 
traveler of sufficient temerity may learn. Instead of being an 
advantage to the public or to the community in whicK~they 
are located, they are at once a disgrace and a curse to their 
neighborhood. Each is a center of wide-spread debauchery 
and decay. 

2. The practical difficulty will, iu many places, be found to 
lie here : "Our tavern," it will be Buid, " can not sustain itself 
on the mere tavern-business of the place. It will fail, if we 
deny it this other source of profit from the sale of drinks. 
But we must have a lavern — therefore we must concede it 
the pnvilege of rum-selling." 

It wei'e a thouaand-l'old cheaper, then, to raise by tax and 
pay over to such an establisliment in regular installments, from 
year to year, the balance of a fair support, rather than to make 
it a niirterj- of vice, and suffer it to support ilself by dej^rav- 
ing the morals and preying on the thrift of the community. 
Id Iho other case you say to the man, " Keep us here a taveni 
—get what you ciiu from it as a tavern — and for the rest, keeji 
drinks, lesiuii our neighbors and sons to lore them, and they'll 
pay yon the balance 1 " Such is the virtual compact on which 
many a tavern is opened. Pass on now a dozen years, and 
count the advanlages of this econouiioid scheme, it is ]cfa 
of a ta\'i3rn now than at first, liut it is a very public konsa- 
fiiwt h foand little help from the bai:-, ftui^ -wwo "Osia 
rirtae and correct habits of tlie tici^AiotVio^, 'Oiahlk 
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yielded ftmall gaina for & time. But a beginning i 
Yuui' noiij;Ubur A has puid a trifle ihei'e, and B eometti 
drops in, ami C just taki-s a drop. Tlie work is well bei 
Your son lias learned the way tliere. A giiiwing lliirstinnai 
K amimg you. Looee habi'.a gain groniid, indolence prcvnile 
and strange medietnes have come into vogue. And so, yt^ai 
by ytur, tlio poison works evei" deeper and nider. And now 
ten or fifteen years being past, balance your accounts willi 
th'iB cheap tavern. Tbat fine yonng fellow then, rich in 
health and character and liomeetead — that is he, the ragged 
bully yonder, lounging at the tavern steps in the capacity of 
deputy hostler ! His wile and children are in yonder hovel. 
These have been terrible years to her and to him. Infinitely 
better and cheaper for him if years ago, when he Grst entered 
that tavern, he had laid down on the counter a deed of bia 
hundred acres, as his share toward sustaining it free of drink. 
And where is your neighbor B, that man of office and leader 
of men ? Dead, three years ago ; he was singularly handled, 
had wild fits of fury at times, and saw horrible visions of 
serpents and devils — " Inflammation on the brain "' — and the 
town p.iid for his coffin! And his aged widow, and two in- 
temperate sons, and the sottish widow of his thii'd son, who 
broke his neck at a raising, and her five children, are all 
counted among the town poor ! That man was worth more 
than many taverns. Insanity has prevailed loo. Captain C, 
one evening of muster-day, after displaying all through the 
duties and trials of the day as much sanity as military inec 
in general, went mad at ni;;ht and butcheitid his wife 1 The 
State supports him now, the town his six orphans. And 
what a change for the worse all over the place 1 It is nol 
merely so many fallen, so many bankropt — not merely lliat 
many of your old aci|uaintances are sleeping now in prccia- 
tare and Hhnniclul graves — nor even that that son, who tcok 
Ids first glass in that tavem, now costs you ihousauds, anil 
wrings your heart with every pang which a besotted ind 
vagabond child can ijiflict — but alas ! what a loose and gnicfr 
Jess generation had sprung up! What indolence and mis. 
obief aad vice abound I Poverty feWen A.b\rt^ per cent. — 
^^^toi»i§ eigbty t Btxtyaa haTB had -jout \.^\«ni. '^ti%>aui^_ 
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trii>«l that sagacious e'^pedient for snitamins it, not ly put- 
ting your iiwn Iiiiid in youi pocket and pajmg what it v 
a-(iitli, bill byhUing the dealer put hia liand in and lidp 

■ y cir potkctB only, but into the heatti I 
tnd cbat-aclcrs and h\es ut jou ill 1 You ha^e paid him out 

I' I tie bpst blood of your hearts, 
?., But n still moitj important consideration remains. Hy 

lis ]iervet'se and unnatural union, the whole tavern system | 
is surrendered into the hands of the enemy, and becomeii n '. 
legalized and efHclent agency for the continuance and exten^ 
sioii cf intemperance. Ilei'e and there at suitable points o 
the country, Inns are needed; nod this necessity is made di- 
rectly subservient to the nurture and patronage of vice, by 
fastening to these useful establishments the pernicious system 
of drani-selling. The Traffic is allowed to seise u|ion them 
and appi-opriate them to its own use. At these places of 
most public i-esort ai-e stored up and displayed the tempta- 
tion)) and facilities of indulgence, and the work of seduction 
is earned on at every advantage and on the broadest seala 
They constitute a favored class of dram-shops, for on their 
premises depraved appptite may sate itself without restiic- 
don. Secure from responsibility, they smite indiscriminately 
»mong the multitude with the keenest weapon of death. 
Theirs is a dagger that kills not here and now, but hides it* 
deep wonnd in the heart, and sends its victim elsewhere for s 
gr&re. They kindle and nui-se the appetite that finds in other 
Irenes its miserable matunty. The transient tippler whp 
finishes hia course with delirium in some loathsome cell in a 
distant wty, has for years been imbibing that pen.iition per 
haps ill half the taverns in the State ; and giiiimng in fit 
demon form around hi= dy'ng pillow cornea the image of 
osny an obliging host who lent him a new impmbe in hit j 
Oarcor of ruin I Yet hiding himself in a crowd, eiKdi dealc* 
tries, "Never shake thy gory locks at me; thou '■iiiiBt no* ] 

lay /did it I" 
Probably more is done to perjietu.ate intemperand 

' h our Inns, than Dy all i 
It of tUift a^evic"j .Mii\^\\«^ I 
<^Jg^'PJ * i''ii^iiKitiiit<«iacea,and evatywXwie yoSarwug ij 
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thtal cup with all the eednctions whicli ingenious cujtidit 
can ilcvise. Look at the factiliovis reepttliiljilily wl)icii,i 
giiinB liy its c miiectiou with the us,el'ul and lionoi'able bii 
nt.'ss of Inn-keeping. It is a loiilligoine and exhaiistinj 
ere»<!ence on tliat biisitit'ss, shaping its dia;uity and l'i>d i 
lilivhiond! To the Tr;ifti<! as connected with our Inns is 
nmiiily assigned the more ddiuate tit-'k of indui'titi<r men into 
llm way of death— of teniiiting lliena to the first glaMS, ai 
nursing ilie iatal appetite through itK fii-st stages. Oth( 
aiodt^B of the Traffic ahoek and alai'm lis more, not hecaiil 
Ihey are doing a difiereut work, tjut simply because lliey 
pushing the same work tlirougli its mni-e matured and dread- 
ful stages. The work is one ; and the service reudered lu it 
by our fashioUiible hotel" is myro imponani. ilian any other. 
Theirs is the fun da men till work of deeoymg the victim. And 
by their operation the demand is created for all tliese lower 
and lowest pinks of sottistliness ; for they kindle the tli 
which drags down its victim from step to step through ev 
grade of infamy, till he who crewhile was quaffing his v 
in these firat-cJasa hotels, is pitclied forth at last from 
meanest cellar, and death passes the work by a hliglil t 
sitiou from the hands of the dealers to the haiidti of devij 
The whole array of these middling and worst taverns, bi 
shops, dram-ceil are, etc., are but the necessary appendages 
higher Inns. Yet no misery is seen around these; 
the appalling results of matured intempei-ance ar 
there; and so our eye is diverted from this niosl eSevliVi 
agency of the enemy, and we wage an almost useless war 
against the lower fihops, whei-e Deatli sits openly grinning 
over his least, and defies our efforts. 

"We want none of all this snit of taverns. Where the pul> 
lie need requires a real Inn, it migiit be s^iistained as sitck 
Wo liave now more than twice as many as are needed or can 
Im susioined as taverns simply, and therctbie they are d» 
ginded into diink-honHcs. Now let these inconsistent calliiigt 
of the inn-keeper and the dram-vender be forever separated. 
Give ns only real taverns, ami we will sustain all we want, 

H> niat bi! toM tiiut tlieve ia verlcct frccLhmi to open 1 un- 
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fiiileil often enough to show that only taverns of thu oldj 
stainji can be Eustaiopd. This nppeara pliiusible, l.ut a littUH 
will show it to oe .in entire tiiUacy. Tuinjx^ruiica 4 
hinisos, tiittt is, Taverns rtrietly, hiive often and jjovhaps gutt-J 
e'Tilly jii-oved faihires. Why? Panly beuause thty havp iiot^f 
mi'l «ilh tliat ready and generous siippoi't fnun tlie li 
' Tcnipti-ance whiob they li.id reason to expect; paaiy bft.-.l 
>il'e ihey have not been opened al eligible pontts, but at'T 
[ *hird and fourth-rate locations; but more tliaii fivr all other ] 
, reaaoNA, because of the muititude of rum-seUing escublisk' i 
f menu, facetiously ttykd Taverns by the Avthorilies, aiearrm. i 
irtff at all cornere, sustained in very small part by the rem-'i 
business of a tavern, the balance derived from dranirseUinff }• i 
these mongrel establishments divide up the apprttpriale inn- j 
' custom into shares so smaU, that no tavern, as such, can Zitrt/^ 
on it. A Tempei'aQce house, on the aaine spot wliere one of 
these could thrive, fails of course ; not because it does not 
heifer answer all the ri'al purposes of a Tavern, but simply 
becanse, with the scanty dividend of appropriate patronage 
which falls to Its share, it will not eke out a aoppirl by strik- 
ing bauds with death and pocketing the price of blooO, 
[ It may also be said that there may bo and arc e-itdblisa- 1 
' nicnts that meet every reasonable expeotalion as V.hik, bu4s | 
yet retain the sale of diinks. It may be ; but su' r joitducet , 
Upon examination will furnish ns the clearest \vj'i' of the | 
irreooncilable incongruity of the two emptoyme.it*. ft 
of these two things will be ibnnd true of cverj r'tj'.i i-espeut-. J 
able exception to the ordinary vileness of grog-, ending tAYr.] 
■raa: rather its keeper is a man who cariies (Ji a Blr3ntn>.».J 
»o4 continual contest against all the legitimf.l/j '-epJ'incies i>(. 
ibo Traffic, and thus by beating back the r.\'A, roiiutains j 
V|)it(! of it, a decent house; or he has sunk t?iC drink-depar 
BiPHl almost to nothing, withdrawn his V.r, '.'idden it frui 
sight,and virtually discontinued the sale. I,> either case w 
IWVA that most convincing testimony whi>;'/. a reliicTont wi 
6 yiehls against hitnwelf, that an infconJlM.e aniagoii'isi 
h exins between the tratGc in alcoholic dri. .'i» und till iiva V.-v 
>uf a tavern. 

itre dwell, ut such ItDgih oix \X»1 raSid va *is>t. stJUSia 
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tion, because just here we are still tnaking tbu most pregnai 
concossiou to Intemperaiice, At n lime wlieii eiitertsuniiient 
ami ancominodatton were synonymfiua with iliink, it 
Btiange tiiiit a. Taverner esime to be regiirdeil ac, ex-o^eio, a 
vsutler of tliis epitome of all cojnfoias. In snoli times gi 
nji the notiiir. tii<it, in the nature of things, a Tiivcni Is 
dium-shop with a bedroom and bavn app(5uded ; and its keejx-i 
a m&ri cunning in the concoction of drinks, who incidentally 
also provides ftiod and rest, such rest as can be had in the 
purlicna of a dram-shop. And to this day that is the preva- 
lent conception of a Tavern — tlie bar-room, as the 
idea, to which are added, by-thc-by, certain appendages for 
llie accommodation of those who do not find in drink a sum- 
mary supply for all wants. And on this coni.iept.ton our law*, 

'are framed. In a word, there is no point, at which this refoi 
has made so little impression as at thiw; and any intelligei 
movement agmnst the Traffic must include, as one of its chii 
aims, the redemption of our Tavern system from this stranj 
abuse. 

Recent Attempts at Iiegiilation. 
But we Iiave ah-eady entered upon this last stage of the 
Temperance Reform. For several years past our work ha* 
been impelling us to a more direct conflict with the TrafSo, 
and in several of our Stales this decisive battle is already 
begun. 4 

But our altemptB thus far have only been introductoi^fl 
Assuredly we ehnil not rest in these indirect methods of legii 
lation. It has doubtless been wise to approach the queB',ioi 
of Law experimentally, until it shall have matni-ed itself n 
the popular mind. And no plan' could have secured this i<^ 
well as that which we have been trying, by submitting tWr 
fate of tlie Traffic, town by town, to the suffrages of th« p 
ji'.e. But we shall have far othei' Law than this. Our aim ft ■ 
to secure as speedily as possible direct legislation against the 
Traffic in intoxicating drinks, as against other pernicious an<l 
orimiiial practices. We shall not cease to demand li-gislativ 
action until this work of temptation and destruction is dk, 

recl/v /jivliitiittfd under severe penalties, Meantime wc 
M^ged this aobeme of local and popttW \BgA»»aBft«n<a 
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DMiy assemliiics of the people only its an initiative. It is i 
very Imperfect meafiure, but its excellence for the time \ny in 
il« ill! perfect ion. We should not toici-ate such a mode nf 
legislalioc ag.iinBt theft, nor shall we loiig tolerate it in vhii 
«a«e. 

Hill baie not all our attempts in this direction failed? Very 
&T Irom it And if any are disheartened by recent appai'eut 
reverses, we would ask of mem a carelul consideration of the 
following though Is. 

In ibe nature of the case, so wide a change in legislation as 
this is, from favoring to repressing the TrafSc in drinks, must 
be attended for a season with popular revulsions. There will 
be a period of fluctuation. This should have been anticipated 
by us from the first. As yet the people know not fully what 
they mean in this matter. The real intent and purposes of 
this State is that there will be Law against the Tr.iffic, and 
^at will at length be the result. Meanwhile the wish of the 
people has not yet clearly become their will. Unstable soul( 
are shaken from side to side. The popular voice is uncertain 
All this is but natural. It is only the beginning of the end 
and should create no alarm. This cause has been inured from 
its iofoDcy to popular clamor. In the midst of just such agi- 
tation and stormful debate it has won its triumphs ; and now 
tliat it has reached a hardy and vigorous maturity, we need 
not fear to trust it once more to wind and wave. For a time 
it will meet with a doubtful reception, and with temporary 
rejection ; but it will return again like the stronger flow of 
obstructed waters, sweeping all obstacles befoi'e it. Tho 
I question has gone down to work itself out among the people, 
knd ere long it will emerge in the shape of an imperative and 
BUCleDiabte popular demand for prohibitory Law against thii 
imtSc. 

Thero ia need among us of a more philosophic composure ir 
?Ir.W of ihose temporary checks. We should mingle with our 
f Kisliefl iiioi'f of hopeliil trust in the strength of great princi- 
Let us watch «'ilh eoulidence the process by which th« 
experiment is wrought out, possessittg o\it ftOM\% S 
3 as irell as in zeal, sure tliat wbat men ma.'g a^ ft.'sSs 
8 it * bleBBing and a "jvcWv^. 
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It is not now ns it has been in years ptist, wlien the Trinperbl^ 
■entimcnt was luiunlj operative in other directions, and wuiKia 
of wealincM submitted to legislttlion whicii it could nut an 
partita have felt at lilterty, iu time past, tu treat it with t 
and oppMilion, for it could Ijc done with iuipuuity. No 
gaiuuii streagthj and though it is tlie creature uf uo paiTj-. i.\tii 
■llegiaace to none, and connecting itself with no party n& sii' 
ba^ nevertheless become a moat inilueutial element iu the ]>i)l 
world. The demand comes up more and more loudly from lUs 
heart of the people, for protection against the intolerable ravages ol 
the Spirit-trafflo, for legal restraints on a source of wo, penury, nad 
crime surpassing all others, and which no moral means can rencb. 
It IB rising, stilt rising, already passing into the ascendant, ulrendj 
having power to pull down and to set up. What they almll do with 
it — what it will do with them^are questions of deep interest to 
those who at this crisis have place and power in the Stale. Will 
they consult for the right, or yield to the clamors of the thirsty | 
Will they listen to the voice from above, or to the voices from be- 
tieath ? To venture now on an espousal of the doomed tratfic wnit^ta 
be to share henceforth its falling fortunes. We do uot anticJpf^H 
kn act of such blind infatuation on the part of any party. TherS^H 
pmdence enough to count the cost of such tt step. ^H 

There is yet another consideration which has uot been autIicieQ|{|^H 
weighed, and which will be still more needful in the iiiture. TAt^^t 
ii an inltereiit impossibility that new Law thsiild at eitee lui^e a*V b^I 
/•tree and eaey applieabiliti/ of thU mhieh is old. Thfe cuuiUtion».^H 
the case forbid the perfect immediate operation of a recent st:iti^H 
in a matter like this. And we call on all who are desirous of l>u^^| 
Laws, to forcurm themselves with considerate anticipations aa to ^^| 
immediate working of even a perfect Law, when wo gft it. Tlio f^| 
mand seems to have been, that in thie transition state of the pr<pu^H 
mind, when it has indued made itself up prevalently, l>iit only (l^H 
tially, in t^vor of restrictive Lan^while as yet old pnjudices, Ba^| 
t-onis. and appetite conspire mightily against it, and the uewuces^^H 
the Law forbids it those eup^>orta of nge, authority, and umgu ^H 
which the efficiency of the Laws so largely depend — that a to>^^^| 
Statute, amid all these obstrucliuus, should go at once iirlo s)ii«(^H 
and easy and universal Dperati<>n 1 There slialt \k no fair Iriat-li^^l 
no day of grace, no considerate allowance fur the pecutiarmos of ^^| 
cose, Away with it if in one twelvemonth it do nut sliuw all ^^M 
energy and uilthnrity of a Law of a humlrei! years' griiwUi d^iuiifl^f 
c/iiiie (inivcrsally reprobated! The aliaurdily ol'such an expcvtutn^f 
jiiiyifMiiafltflH tfaealitflitartteflBotiiMt. ik&i^^«VWi%<V4||ji|iUfl|^^H 
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Impreeeion that, only once pet right Lnw, it will immediately 1m 
cap&ble of complete application. 

Snppose now that inslead of pusaessing- a clear and long-settled 
chsracter as a crime, theft bad all along been licensed, dufended bj 
monj us a n[.tural ri^ht, and practiced with impunity. An opposii^ 
■ontinient springs up, and finally tuma the drift against it. Still it I 
holds groand, and multitudes cliLim it as an inalienable and conell- 
tntioiial privilege to stual. In short, let it stand just where thii 
tqilfll crime of drunkard -making now stands. Who does r 
tiibt to obtain and eni'orce Law against theft would in that case b^ 
for a time as difficult and delicate a matter na we find this ? 

Tliis impalieuce therefore is utterly unroaaonable. It demands ai 
raipossibility. It overlooks all the conditions of force and authority 
in Law, An immenae friction is to be overcome by any new statute 
In an unwonted direction, before it can have full force and eaay ap- i 
plicability — a friction ivhich in some cases of reformatory Law may ^ 
for a time almost forliid its pre«int niolion; This ia inevituble and 
muat be endured. Let righteous Law have its place on the Statue- 
book. It will be much that it stands there. For there ia a power 
in right Law beyond its immediate availability. Like wisdom, it 
Rtandeth in the top of high places, and ita voice is to the sons of 
men. Law is itself one of our highest moral means, and has an 
educative influence on the popular mind and heart. Let there b« 
right Law, therefore, and we will apply ajid enforce it as we con, , 
Il« restrictive energies will more and more develop themselves ■ and 
the time is not distant when no Law will have easier operation th.iK 
tl'is. 

It only remains tc consider uow the plausible objection, that while 

the popular mind is yet so divided and unsettled, it is premature to 

I demand legislation. Wait, we are told, till you are strong enough 

I to carry and keep a perfect Law. Wait till this moral want shrill 

lllave become the undoubted will of the people, and they shall have ' 

made np their minds an clearly that there shall be none of thii 
llJuctuution and painful unccrtitinty. 

We must decline such couiisel. We can not wail — we oaght not 
Ita wait~-Bnd it would be ruinnua to attempt it. We can not, for ai 
Bli; » llirlno impulse the Temperance acnttmcnt ia already every- , 

'WK as,soming Ihe shape of a struggle for Law against the Trafll 

e liive reached that stage of Ibis Reform.^ The progress of thing! 1 
I bas liroogiil us to this jmrt of our work. It is in vuiu to decline it. 
Tlic crisis Una come, and we must meet it. Nor ought we to wait, 
Bucli i» the churiicter of this trallic, so fully ia it iwvi Uwi-*^ Wi\» 
tb0 fsniitain-^Mad of aJi Ute srili of intempeTBiiice, 'ibaXi e^«K^ V'i'k 
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principle and every right emotion impel us to hold no terms with II 
but those of resolved and utmost opposition. We feel it a sliaiuefW 
and guilty thing that Law should countenance it, that it should not 
prohibit it, as one of the highest crimes among men. And we must 
clear oui souls of th« guilt of it by seizing the first moment of ou* 
ability to turn Law as decidedly as possible against it. And \\c 
gain nothing by postponing the struggle. To wait until tlie worK 
fif right legislation shall be easy, will be to wait forever. For wliile 
we delay, the Traffic retains it& activity and holds us back. We 
ihall gain little increase of strength while it remains in imimpaired 
operation. Defer the struggle long as we may, there will still be 
the same intrinsic difficulty from the novelty of Law and the fluc- 
tuations of popular feeling ; and equal incidental obstructions would 
itill embarrass the undertaking. 

We are not premature, then, in our demand for righteous Law. 
We know it is an arduous struggle, but it must be made, and our 
iitrength will not be relatively increased by delay. The public mind 
will never make itself up for Law until it is put resolutely to it as a 
present question. We have been able to begin the work in thii 
direction, and we are able to carry it forward. We are ripe fiMr a 
movement in advance, and it would be neither wise nor right to d^ 
fo it if we could — ^nor have we the power to defer it if we would 
II ii b^itn, and we can not look back. 
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THE THROIE OF INIQUITY. 

BT BET. ALBERT BAtttlES. 



"THRONE of iniquity" is a tlirone or governraoaf ^ 
that ie feuuded on iniquity, or that auataina iniquity, ' 
Such a throne or government '■ frwueu miacluef by a 
Imr " when by ita laws it protects or patronizca that 
which is evil, or when those who practise evil may 
pln&d that what they do is legal, and may take refuge under tha 
lawB of the land. Such a tliroae of government, the Paalniist 
wya, can have no fellowahip with God. H's throne is a throne 
of righteousness. He makes no law to protect or to regulate 
eTil. His laws, in relation to all that is wrong, only prohibit 
■Iid condemn. They who practise iniquity in any form can 
nw«r take refuge under his statutes; can never claim that what 
thsy do is Icijni under his administration ; can never plead tha 
pstTonage of his government ; can never appeal to the sanction 
of nia laws against those moral influences which may bo employ- 
ed to induce them to abandon their course of life or the business i 
in wuicli they are engaged. ■ 

A, Isw framed to protect evil is o mettiod of framing mischief ■ 
by a law. A law which assumes that a thing is wrong, and yet 1 
toloTat«s it; which attempts only to check and regulate it, with- 
out nf.ipriy prohibiting it; which aims lo derive a revenue from 
it for tne purpose of government; which makes that which is 
tuorally niuiig Icyd, is one of those things in human afFaira it 
which the throne at God can have no fellowship. A law, frtf 
■QCtaiice, woich should assume that hAterien are evil, and a 
pernicioua ttndency in a community, and which should uevertho* 
lees nuthohze then, and seek to derive a revenue from them^ I 
tttough under any rCatrictiona, would be such a form of "frainingfl 
nuBchief by law" as could have no "fellowship" with th*fl 
"throne of God." The same would be true of gaming estahliali- j 
BiTOts ; and the same mast be true of aU aGk.iiOw\e&^<iAVciraA4 
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Au evil alvays becomes iforie hj being Bttstaiued hy the lam 
of liiR laad. It is mucii to liftve the aanction of law am! tli« 
moral forco of law in favor of any coarse of liuman couduct. In 
the estimation of many persone, to make a thing l^giil ia to make 
it moraiiy riy/it, vs'\ an employment which is legal ia pursued bj 
Iheui .with few relmkea of conacience, and with little disturhnnca 
from any reference to a higher than human authority. Moreovai 
this fact does mucli to deter others from opposing the evil, 
from endeavoring to txk'v the public indication against it. 
■n unwelcome thing for » good man ever to aet himself agai 
the laws of the land, and to denounce that as vTong which they 
affirm to be right. It ia a vi'tuo to be law-loving and law-abid' 
ing: and it is a principle wh'ch every gooi citizen cherishes to 
flo what he can to give additioun.1 force to the authority of law, 
and not to lend the sanction ot his name to that which would 
weaken its moral power. Hence 'uch men are often slow and 
reluctant in attacking that which i« au nndoubted evil, for the 
attack seems to be made upon the ie)f»\ fabric as such, and to 
do just so much to weaken the aatliori''y ot law. The good are 
deterred from opposing it, for they rti" not wish to seem to be 
arrayed against the laws. The bad are o<y>irmed in their course, 
for they feel tliat they are sustained by the l^wa of the land, and 
for them that is enough. They can claitn, 'uo, some popular 
sympathy when they are denounced tor doios' that which wUgal. 
They con pursue their course in spite of all t^fX others can do. 
Thus the evil grows in strength by all the boldoMB given to them 
by the sanction of the laws, and by all the re]-ir>tauce of the 
friends ot reform to denounce that as irrang which th*> Uw affirm* 
to be right. 

The same thing is true, when there is anattempt, nci directly 
to suttiin and eounUnance the evil as such, but to rvjulnU it b'o't 
never does this m his government; for his law lends no saicaoa 
to that which is wrong, does nothing to regulate it, has no pro 
risions for deriving a benefit from it. It prohibits and condemD^- 
and that is alt. Bat much is done to countenance evil when th* 
law seeks to regulate it; to check it, but nut to remove it', to lai 
il ; tc derive a revenue from it ; and to make supph 
proviaiuus for the mischiefs which grow up under its own enaofr 
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The laws ia relatiao to the traffic in intoxicating drinksin 
funtry have been, in tlie main, enacted on. v\vt ^'cvnciplefl 
aded to, Fbe tr.iJEc has been admuteA to \ie ao lia. <A 
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kt It needed to be cliecked and regulated, and the laws hfir* 
bees made on the sappositiou that h could not be thrown open 
indiacnminatelj to all claBaes of citizens. Hence, it has been 
Bupposed that a special permission or "Ueenes^' waa necessary in 
Older to guard the traffic, and that not a license, as in the case 
of dr; goods and tin-ware, on the sole ground of raising > 
revenue, but on the ground that it waa dangerous, and that, 
therefore, it should be entrusted oni; to those in whom, the com* 
muDit; could confide, with the additional idea that the state had 
« right to raise a revenue from it, as a compensation for the pro- 
tection extended to it. In our couutr;, it has nerer been assumed 
to be safe and proper that the business should be thrown open to 
anj and all who might choose to engage in it, as any persons who 
ohooae and as many as choose, may engage in the business of farm- 
ing or gardening ; of making hats, or shoes, or coffins; of build- 
ing houaes, or manufacturing ploughs or wagons. It is assumed in 
the laws that it ia to bo a regulated evil; and the object is not to 
prohibit it, hut first to keep it within certain bounds, and then 
to provide for the evils which grow out of it by taxing the 
nrtuoua and industrious to bear the espcnsee of the crime and 
panperiam which it waa anticipated would be produced in spit« 
of nil the precautions of the state. There was once such legis- 
lation about lotteries; there has been such in some countriei 
kbout licentiousness ; but, witli some few exception^ >t ia be- 
lieved there is no such legislation on any other subject now in 
the wurld- 

Tbe time haa come when it is proper to enquire whether this ii 
the true principle on this subject ; whether a great and acknow- 
ledged cvit can ever be suppressed In this way; or whether the 
trivffic should be wholly prohibited by law, accompanied with 
miLable penalties. The evils of intemperance are in all respects 
(o ^eat, and are, in spite of all the legul enactments now existing, 
m r«r spread and spreading in the land ; the loss to the naticn in 
fta moral character and in its productive industry is so greaCt 
lljo cost of prosecuting for crime committed under the influenm 
of intoxioating drinke, and the taxes to support paupers made by 
ttitt;mperance, are so greiit; the failure of the appi'ats made b; 
argument and moral suasion ai'e, in painful respects, so manifest ; 
nd lamentations caused by intemperance come ud still 
K loud mid so piercing from all parts of the land ; the T^un. d^ V\ia 
bpdy Bnd the soul of a human being ia ao dTeii.&fvi.\-, ui&.''^«.^''>-^'^ 
« of thoanAadt of our covmtrymen tie vamvuLW'j lesA^.^ 
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diBhonored grare as tbe result of the "drinking naagM 
■ocirty " — tbess thiDgn are forcing the erquir; upran tbe pub< 
'ic mind nbetjicr it ia oi' is not proper and practicable to proliilnl 
tlm imfGc altogether, und ivbmher this ia not the point wbioh 
Iflgislftlion must teach, and should reach, in regard to this great 
evil. 

We, who are assembled here, conBtitute a part of the commu- 
nity who, through our representalives, make and administer the 
Ihws of the land. Those laws will 1m alwu;s iu our country 
ni«re!j the exponent of public opinion, and the nature of the pub- 
lie upiniou will find an expression in tbe laws. With a view, 
therefore, to the formation of a correct public opinion as far al 
m; voice may have any influence, and ultimately to a change in 
tlie whole course of legifliation on this subiect in our common- 
wealth and country, and imitating the example of that great mim 
wbo '' reasoned " on lempm'once, as well ue on " righteousness and 
judgment tc> come " — the one closely connected with the others — 
(Acts xxiv. 25), I propose to submit to you a few consideratious 
on the propriety of a law prohibiting entirely, with suitable pen- 
alties, the traffic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage. For SO 
important a proposed change in Ipgislation — a change aifecting 
tbe business of sn large a part of the conkmunity, and so much 
invested capital, and reversing the masims so long regarded at 
settled on thii subject of li'gJHlaiion — it is proper that reasons should 
be submitted to an intelligent public. 3ucb a change is not to 
be produced by mere e:icitement, still less by denunciittion. Sncb 
« law as is proposed cannot be obtained without approving itself 
to arcflectiu^ cimiuiuDiiy j such a law, if obtained, could not ba 
enforced unless it should commend itself to such a community ai 
founded on just principles of legislation. I propose, therefore, 
first, to lay down a few principles in reference to legislation aa 
bearing upon public evils, and then to enquire into their applica- 
tion 10 this psi'iiculur case. 

We have not now the point to argue that it is right and proper 
to legii'.late in regard lo this traflic. That point is acted on bjr 
ftll the legislatures in tbe laud, and is acquiesced in by the pei>|ri^ 
tt is assumed in all the laws which pertain to the importuion ufj 
spirituous liquor ; by all the stiitutes which relate lo " licensing* 
(lUblic-bouBOB Ui sell it ; by all lite enactments in the several Slate* 
to regulate the sale. 
Wa h»vv not now the point to ft.rg\ie Ihat it is rigbl to mnkt 
$»w», ia certain cases, prohibiting t,\iQ B&\e. t^« \«.'«t 
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tliBt it u right to fTohibit the sale by large classes of the clti* < 

■ens, foi the laws entrust the Bale to a aelecteH fpw. nn4 reatralii I 
all otbera. 

We have not now the point to argue that such a law as is pro- i 
posed, amounting to au entire prohibition, would be, in any one J 
of the Statea, conlormublu to the Constitution of iho (JnitL-d Statet 
fur this poiiit has been settled by the highest judicini BUtliiirity J 
in the land. In the celebrated ■' license cases," involving tha J 
constitutionality of laws passed by the Stutes of Mn^sachusiitU, < 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, "for discouraging the 
ardent spirits, by prohibiting their sale in small qiia.nlitie 
■without licenscB previously granted by tiio State authorities." tha 
constitutionality of those taws waa afSimed, and the following 
opinions were expressed by the justices on the geuei'al subject. 
Bee 5 Howai'd's "Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the 
Bnpreme Court of the United States," pp. B04-633. ,1 

Chief-Justice Taney said ; '^ If any State deems the retail and ' 
internal trsi&c in ardent spiiits injurious to its citizens, and calcu- 
lated to produce idleness, vice, or debauchery, I see nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States to prevent it from regulat- 
ing or restraining the traffic, or from prohibiling U altogether, if 
it thinks proper." — 5 Howard S77. . 

Mr. Justice McLean said ; " A licnnae to sell an ar'icle, foieign 
or domestic, as a merchant, or inn-keeper, or victualler, is a mat' 
ter of police and revenue, jfithin the power of the Staft.^' — 5 How- 
ard 589. And again: "It is the settled construction of every 
reflation of commerce that, under the sanction of its general 
laws, no person can introdueS into a community malignant diseases, 
or anytliing which contaminates its morals or end.ingers Its safety." 
— Ibid, " If the foreign article be injurious to the health or mo- 
rals of the community, a State tnaj, in the exercise of that great 
and comprehensive police power which lies at the foundation of 
its prosperity, prohibit the tale of il."-^Ibid. 6fl3. " No one cax 
sUira B license to retail spirits aa a matter of right. ^-Ibid. 507. 

Mr. Justice Catrin said; "If the Slate has thepower of re 
by licenses to any extent, aho has the discretionary power to judge j 
of its limits, and may go to the length of prohibiting sales alto- t 
gothtr,"— 5 Howard ail. 

Mr, Justice Daniel said of imports that are r'h'areU of nil control 
of the government which permits thtir introductv'Ti-. ""Ww-^ ixt 
Uka all other property of the citizen, and »hoii\9L 'be et^B.*^'^ ^« 
ml^U of domestio regulAtion and taxation, w\iefti«aw^"«*-^^ 
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lin|iorter or hfa vender, or ma; have been purchased hj eit^' 
package, bale, piece, or jfird, or by hngshpads, cftpks, m 
liotlles."— 5 Howard 614, In Qnawerinir the nrgument that the 
iuipirier purehuses the right to sell when he pays duliea to the 
GHTcrnment, Mr. Dimiols continues to saj ; " No such right a? the' ' 
one aiippoBed is purchased by the importer, and no injury in anj 
■c;curate seuse is inflicted oa him by denying to Ijim 
drinandud. He has not purchased, and cannot purchasi 
Govcminent that which it could not ensure to him— a lale KiSepBTid- ' 
fndy of the Inns and paliey of the Stittea." — IMd. 610, 

Mr. Justice Woodbury said: "After articles have come within 
the territorial limits of States, whether on land or water, the 
destruction itself of what constitutes disease and death, and tbe 
'■onger continuance of such articles wilhlo their limhf, or the terma 
and conditions of their continuance, when conflicting with theil 
l^Cimftte police, or with their power over internal commerce, or 
with their right of tasation over all persons and property witbln 
their jurisdiction, seems one of tbe first principles of State 
BOTereignty, and indispensable to public safety." — S Howard 
630. 

Mr. Justice Qricr saii: "It is not necessary to array the 
appalling Blalistica of misery, pauperism, and crime which have 
their oritiin in the use and abuBB of ardent spirita. The police 
power, wiiich la escluaively in the State, is alone competent to the' 
correction of these great evilB, and all meafire* 'f restrainl or jw>^ 
hibUUm neeeuary to effect that pvrpane are icilhin the trope of tlHi^t 
mttiority. There is no conflict of power or of legislation tfiN 
between the States and the United States; each is acting wltMiT^ 
its sphere, and for the public good, and if a loss of rerenue should 
accrue to the United States from a diminished consumption of 
ardr-nt spirits, bA« iciU he a gainer a thpuannd-fuM in the JiaifSfl^ 
wviUh, and hipjiineM of the peapJ^." ~S Howard 033. 1^«49 
opiiiinns put beyond question tbi; constitutionality of tbe la^H 
ithlch is asked for. ^B 

What is asked for, therefore, in this case ia not tbat theto 

thould he logSslation on the subject, but that the legislation shonld 

be ri^U. The principle now assumed in the legislation on th« 

subject is that an acknowledged evil, ivhich if left to itself 

. would only spread woe and ruin Ihcough a community, is to be 

I te/^yifed anil rajuJated ; that a business always dangerous to th* 

health, and moT&le, and souls of men w\o'\iBrt«ii-a.iiiMl,bBt i 
J^rbiddm. We ask that it $h4tuld U proKibitei altoutOw, 
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r piinciplea in legislation to which I referred &b bearing o& 
public evils are five in nnmber, 

1. First, Bociety Jms a riglit ta protect Uielf. I do not kno\< 
; tills would be called Id question, for it is universally aeicij 
but tbo importance of the principle itself, and its connection 
with the puiut before ub, demand that it should be well undcr- 
■tDod, and that its bearings should be clearly 5een. It is import* 
mt to understand that there is such a right, in fact, and to so* 
clear); to what it extends. 

(h) In regard to the fact, it may be remarked that it is inherent 
m the nature of a right that there should be the prerogativo of 
eelf-protection or self-defence, and that all aociatiea and a!l indi- 
viduals act on it. 

God has a right to protect his own government, not to say him- 
self, and is constantly doing it, by all his prohibitions of certnia 
coarscs of conduct; by all the penalties ailiifcd to his laws; by 
kll the puniahmetits which he brings on transgressors; by alltliat 
tie does to overthrow and orush the enemies of himself and of hii 
kingdom. 

Man as an individual, or aa the head of a family, has a right ta 
protect himself or his family by all the wisdom which he has ; 
by all the strength, properly employed, which he possesses; by 
all the aid which he can secure from the magistrate under the 
operation of law; and by all his appeals to the God of truth and 
justice. There are arrangements everywhere to secure him in 
the protection of his rights, and he does no wrong if he avaitii 
himself of these to defend those rights against all who would 
invade them. 

Bociety has a right to protect itself. The right is inherent in 
the organization. It is always acted on. If it were not bo, the 
■ttempt to organize civil society would he a farce. In all civil 
society il JB auranud, that this is bo. Hence l)ie enactment of 
Uws; the affixing of penalties to laws; the institurion of courts; 
the CBtablishment of a police force ; the infliction of fines and 
imprisonment: the cutting off of thnac who are dangcTous by 
Cftpital puuisluucnt: the employment of a military force to sup- 
jntaa riot and rebellion; the reaisting of foreign invaders; and 
the aupprcBsion of treason. All these proceed on the pnuciplo 
; society has a right to protect itself so as to secure the ends 
of Uie organization. 

"|at to what does the right estendl C\cw\3 Ui e^w^'Ctat.^ 
IWTong would be done. In Goi'a ao-«fciiisa«»X.'" 
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^^H to ram thrc 

^F BxtendH to ererftbiiig where bia bODor or his law is involyed; in 
^r (he case of man as an individual, or aa the head of a family, to 

^V iverjlhing where he or hia Cumily linve riylilt wliir.h are iav^dud 

^L oj others; in regard to society, to everj thing ichicli jiertaiua tc 
^^L the public, and which aSects the public good. "Let a man," 
^^M <ay» Blackstouo, "be ever ao abandoned in his principles, ot 
^^M TiciouH in his practice, provided he keeps his wickedness to bini' 
^H eelf, and does not oScnd against the rules of public decency, ba 
^H is oat oS reach of human laws. But if be makes bis vices public, 
^H though they be such as seem principally to affect himself (aa 
^H drunkenueB3 or the like), they then become, by the bad example 
^H they set, of pernicious effect to society; and therefore it la then 
^H the business of human laws to correct them.'* — i. 124, 
^f Aa this princix>le is interpreted by society, it extuuds to everj' 

I thing which would affect its good order, its safety, its pros- 

perity, its existence — a protection of society extended in lekalf 
of all that would promote its welfare ; a protection against lU 
that would injure, endanger, or destroy it. It is a protection ex 
tended to the peaceful pursuits of industry ; to the person and 
reputation of individuals; to all that contributes to good morals 
and order; to the rights of conscience; to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. It is a protection of the community nguinit 
all which would invsdo it by force and anus; against all which 
would corrupt or weaken it; against all which would undermine 
the public morals; against all vices, asBlackBtone specifies, which J 
are of a public nature, and which tend by example to be of pei> , I 

On these principles of self-protection, society legislates ag^nat I 
lotteries, against gaming, against counterfeiting the public coin, 
against drunkenness, against profanenesa, against poisonous a 
corrupted drugs, ai^ainst any employment that in its nature tends ' 
to endanger the public health, peace, or morals. 
this principle, is allowed to set up and prosecute a public buai- 
neas, however lucrative it may be, which will have either ol 
these effects; for the pubUc good is of more coDsequence Lhoil 
any private gain could be. If, fui instance, a man should sot np . 
^bakery in this city, in which, by the infusion of a dL-leteriput j 
drug into his bread, he would endanger the public health, ( 
would not hesitate a inoineot in regarding ibis as a proper tx 
of legislation, and would never dream of tolcraling it, or t 
it, or regalatiug it, or licensing it. If from the bakeiies u 
^tj; broad of such ft character bUouU. go lo<n^ l^ 
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ataming, and there was a general concert and understanding 
amODg- the bakers to continue this practice as the regular linp 
of tbt^ir business— i( there was not ln-w enough in the tomniu- 
nitj to put a stop to it, there would not be jiuiUticit and for- 
h'trmia enough to prevent a storm of pnhlie indignation that 
would in a day lay every such hakery in ruins. There are nol 
ts many bakeries in this city as there are houses for selling 
intoxicating liquors. 

S. I lay it down, as a second principle in regard to legisla- 
tion, that society should not by its laws praUct evil. This, per^ 
Laps, is sufficiently clear from the remarks already made, but tba 
importance of the principle in itself, and in the application 
which I intend to make of it, requires that it should be made 
a little more distinct and prominent. The position ia that the 
purpose of society in organizing a government, and the purpose 
of a government under such an organization, should not be io pro- 
Cat evil in any form. The law is made for the lawless and dift- 
obedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and pro- 
fane, for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
mansJajers, for whoremongers, for those that defile themselves 
with mankind, for meo-stealers, for liars, and for perjured per- 
sona " (1 Tim. i. d), and not to protect those who practise these 
vices, or to protect anything which will give facility in practising 
them. The true object of legislation is to prevent, not to prolect, 
evil. Qua never instituted a government on the earth with a view 
to its throwing a protecting shield over vice and immorality ; he 
has never commissioned men to sit iu high places to aijcomplish 
any such work. The end of government, so far as it bears on 
that point at all, is to suppress crime; to punish wrongdoers; tu 
remove iniquity; to promote that which is just and Irue. And 
it mattei-s not what the evil ia, nor how lucrative it may be made, 
nor how much capital may be invested in it, nor how much 
revenue may he derived from it, nor how many persons may have 
an interest in its continuani'o, the business of the Ian-giver is to 
■uppreB5 it, not to protei^t it; to bring it to as speedy an end ai 
possihle, not to become the panderer to it or the patron of it. 
What would be thought of a government that should, under any 
pretext whatever, take under its protecting care thieves, coun- 
terfeiters, and burglars? 

8. A third principle in regard to legislavion is equally closi 
tnd equally important. It is that B0ciet3 Bto>\\i miA \nvCVfe"t\.si«.i 
'at* eeil bf/ laa. Jts buwneBS Is » 
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1'^ 
late it. This priodplB, also, would seem to be plain enough «p 
Its very anno an cement, but it bears aa directly on the point 
before us tbat it is proper to dwell on it a raonient loo^r. Wbat 
would a government be that sbonld undertake to regulate mur- 
der, arson, adultery, burglnry, or thoft f What would laws be 
that aliould "license" sucb crimes in any ciroumstancca and 
under scy restrictions? Wliat would a law be that should 
□ndertakc to derive a revenue from the act of poisoniug innocent 
cbildren under suitable restraints and safeguards, or that should 
■ulliorize the burning of a house or bam by night under proper 
checks, and with suitable security in regard to the good moral 
character ot him who did it ? 

I admit that there have been times and countries in which the 
^^ principle against which 1 am now speaking haa been regarded aa 
^K & proper principle in legislation. Theft was tolerated and en-. 
^H conraged in Sparta when properly regulated. In France, at one' 
^V time, it was regarded as proper that licentiousness should bs 
^^ taken under the protection of law, and should be licensed and 
regulated; and so gajning has been licensed and regulated; and 
BO lotteries have been, and ho liorse-rocing has been, and so 
^_ bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, and brutal contests between man 
^^L and man have been. You may find countries, I admit, wbcra 
^H these things itre still done ; but the progress of the world it' 
^^t towards that point which I have laid down as a principle in all 
^^M just legislation — tbat the object of law is not to rrgulafe, but to 
^H rejnnvf, evil. We have applied this principle to lotteries, to liorse- 
^^R racing, and to gaming. We have applied it to the crimes of arson, 
^" theft, murder, treason, duelling, adultery, and polygamy. 

have practically applied it to the barbarous sports of the ampbi 

theatre, to bull-bniting, and to open and disgraceful eont) 

I betwpen man and man. But we have not applied it to alt thinga, 

^H There is one great evil that still lingers among ns, where thS 

^H principle is adopted and acted on it that is to be regulated, not 

^B removed ; that it is to be placed under suitable restrMnts, a::d 

^* made subservient to the purposes of Government by raising b 

revenue. This Htaniis by itself, perhaps the solitary instanca 

of this kind of legislation in our land. In all otticr cases, tli* 

grand principle is adopted and acted on tbat no temporary bene* 

fit, no profitable investment of capital, no purpose of rainillg •' 

reveaae, ii-ould justify a legislative body m tolerating 

md regulating \t by law, The doctrine wWclv I am defendii 

^wb tbat tbi» principle should l)e adopted uiTegMiVitJl"eBtt 
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o remoTe it, notlM^^^H 
:o legis-atioTi. thif^^B 



t by it; a publi 
f law. What I am nO'*' 
ako proTJsion by law for 
can properly come under 
r how much property 



nil; that the great purpose of government 
nalroniie and regulate it. 

4. I Btale, as u fourih principle in regard to legis.atioTi, thit' 
lociety hm a right Lo take etBcieot means to prevent 
V) evil. Aa an iUUBtralion of Ihia, tiad us bearing on the point 
before us, I refer to what comes under the denomioatioa of a 
niiiminiie. I intend to uae the word nuisance, not only 
proiicr le^'d signification, bat in a large sense as extending to, 
putilic mnmlB, as well hb to public comfort and convti 

The propriety of this principle is so well settled in regard to 
what is properly and legally called a nuiminec that it is necdleai 
to attempt to argue it here. A " nuisance is that which annoys 
or gives trouble and vexation ; that which is offensive or noxious, 
A. liar is a nuisance to society," — Wtbntrr'a Die. It is a aetliod 
principle that a man may himself rer 
Blackstone 5), provided he causes no r 
is to be removed by pro]>er process of 
Baying is that society has a right to ma 
the prevention or removal of all that c 
this name, no matter who is affected 
IS rendered worthless. 

Nuisances or evils that individuuls or society have n right to 
protect themselves against are such things, as defined in the law- 
books, as tlic following; a man's building Lis bouse so near to 
mine thai hw root overhangs my root ; erecting a house or other 
building so near to mine that it obstructs my ancient lights and 
windons; keeping noisome animals so near to the house of another 
that the stencn of them incommodes him, and makes the air 
Dnwholesome ; a setting up and exercising an offensive trade. 
Its a tanner's or a tallow-chandler's; erecting a smelting-housB 
lOT lead so near to the land of another that the vapor and smoke 
kill his corn and grass, and damage his cattle. And so to stop 
or divert water that uses to nm to another's meadow or mill, oi 
to corrupt or poison a water-courao, by erecting a dye-house or 
lime-pit for tlie use of trade in the nppor part of the stream, is a 
Duuance which society has a ri^'ht to abate. — 3 Blackstone 217, 
318. " So clearly," says thi' great author ot the "Commentaries 
on the Laws of England," "does the law of England enforce that 
excellent rule of Gospel morality, of doing to otliers aa we would 
:hej should ilo uulo ourselves," And so the aome great writer, 
in snotber place, says, "All diaordertj uma, ot Aft-WatR*.,, 
■boatee, gamiag-baaseB, Btftge-pVa.'ja ■on^ittwifte* . ^i"**^ 
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^H and itai^ for ropc-daaoera, mountcbanka, and the lilM, kB» 
^H public nniBnnceB."— 4 Blacks. i87. So lotteries have often been 
^H declared {jublii; nuisances, and Lave been supprcssecl hy law a* 
^H nuclii sod so the Bc-lllug of fireworks and si^uiba, or throwing 
^H tliem about in the street, ia a nuisance. — i Blacka. 168. On these 
^H principles, ovr owii commeutator on American law says: "Tba 
^^H Government ma;, b; general regulations, interdict such uses o( 
^^M property aa would create nuisancos, and become dangerous to the 
^^M lives, or health, or peace, or comfort of the citizeua. Unwhole- 
^H some trades, sluughter'houses, operations ofFeasirc to the senses, 
^H the deposit of powder, tiie building with combustible ro.iteriulB, 
^^M and the burial of the dead, may be interdicted by law, in the 
^^1 midst of 'lensB masses of population, ou the general and rational 
^^R priucipli; that every person ought so to uaa his property 
^^m to injure hia neighbors, and that private interest must bo madSj. 
^^B nibsQr>ieiit to the general interest of tho community." — 3 Eenj 
^P 840. 

Tb««e, then, are nuisances that may be abated; these are uses 
of property that may be interdicted by law for the sake of tho 
public health, peace, comfort. Private interest is to be sucriflcad 
^^ to public good, and society is to take care that property shall not 
^^L be so used as to be detrimental to the public buppineaa. Thil 
^^M principle ia of broad application in a community, and society 
^V acquieaces In it as just and equal. Law is not to protect any man 
who so uses hia own property as to invade the rights, endiiDgel 
the health, destroy the comfort, or peril the welfare of hia neigh- 
bor or of society at large. 

There aj* moral nniaances aa well as pSysJ^o J— Euisancea aSect> 
ing the peace, the good order, the domestic v 
munity, and all so much the woras, and so much the moraj 
dangerous, as the peace, the K'^O'I order, the domestic i 
of a community are of more importance than its physical com- 
forts; and if the one may bo abated or removed, by so much tho 
more may the other. A man has no more right to employ hil 
pjripcrty so that in all probability, and aa the regular result of fail 
Tmsineas, it will destroy domestic comfort, reduce bis neigbboi J 
lo beggary, and bring upon him disease and death, or scatterfl 
discord and woe through a community, than he lias ti 
tannery < r a tallow -chandlery in a neighborhood, or to obstruct] 
mj " ancient lighla and windows"; imd if society may extend il 
rigiUuee ovei llie one, it may over the other. 
Tba property ibat does the moet m\ecta.«t, i>\.&« i 
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|lToteetion of law or witbout the protection of law; that doea the 
"ncrease the public burdens by mnkiog paujiers and by 
mnltipljing crimes; that causes moat estates to melt uwiiy, and 
thai most diminisheB the productive industry of the oalion bj 
Indisposing or disabling men from labor; that prodoces ttM -I 
it wretched forms of bodily and mental suffering; that CDtt» | 
signB moBt persons to the grave and to perdition, is that which if 
employed in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
All the property employed by tallow-chandlera and tanners, and 
the makers or aellors of squibs, and by dyers, or in any other 
forma of nnisance, or that would be employed if there were no 
laws to prohibit it, and all the injury done to the prosperity 
or happiness of a community by employing property in such 
operations, is a nameless trifle compared with the evil done by 
'iie manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. It would be 
Impossible to induce men, by any protection which the law conld 
^ve, to employ jiropertyso as to do as much mischief in any other 
way. 

5. A Qfth principle in regard to le^slation is that society bat 
a right to prevent or remove an evil by destroying private prop- 
erty, or rendering it t<alvdeaii, if necessary. 

This principle is recognized in a case where other property or 
where life may be endangered, as in blowing up a house to stop 
the progress of a conflagration. It is recognized in the confisca- 
tion of goods in a contraband traffic. It is recognized in thb case 
of damaged hides, or corrupted drugs, or tainted meat in the 
market, or the tools and implements of counterfeiters, '"The 
KiknOTvledged police power of a State, "says Mr. Justice lIcLeon 
(6 Howard's Reports S89), " extends often to the destruction of 
property. A. nuisance may be abated. Everything prejudicial 
to the health or morals of a city may be removed. Slerciiandiae 
from a port where a contagious disease prevails, being liable to 
communicate diseases, may be excluded; and in extreme cnsei 
it muf be thrown into the sea." 

The object in these last cases is to put the prejitrty oat cf Ott 
vsny : to prevent its doing evil ; to dispose of it in such a 
that it shall not corrupt the health and the morals of a coi»^1 
munity. The right to destroy such property is a right Inherent 
in society, and the owner of damiigud hides, or corrupted drugs, 
or tile dies and stamps used in counterfeiting coin, <ia.a. ^JAk-^ii, 
tto right to complain, even if his properly is Tetvfl.eTta.-wwfOsfiKa* 
t dtMtroyed. And if the seller oi coTvviv^ft4 a.Ttt^t*> ^* '^ 
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r of the dies oud stamps of the coanterfeiterB, »hould con 
plain, and sliould asserl tliat he had tlie right to use his propertjj 
us he pieased; or if the owuer of taioted ment in the marliel 
■liould assert that Bocintj had no right to dispose of Itii 
property, there would be hut one voice and one feeling in 
(uilignant and outraged community on account of a claim 

Moreover, if, instead of destroying such property, 
e other way putting it beyond the power of doing 
laj muuicipal body should authorize the business, though undi 
certain restrictions, and should attempt to derive a revenue from' 
t the expense of the life and health of large numbers of i(i 
citizens, it would be an outrage on nil legislation, and wotdd 
n and the abhorrence of the whole civilized world, 
Yet there is no property thnt so certainly and so uniformly works 
evil in a community as that which is employed in the manufac- 
tare and sale of intoxicating drinks; and all the capital on the 
face of the earth invested in damaged hides, and corrupted 
drugs, and tainted butcher's meat, and counterfeiter's tools, !■ 
Dot doing an appreciable quantity of the mischief that is done by 
the property that is invested in this business. 

The^c principles seem plain, and are such as are acted on in the 
ordinary course of legislation. Society oould not exist if they, 
alt of them, at any one of them, nere denied ; and, in ordinary 
matters, we all fee! that in a case covered by these principles, 
we have a right to appeal to the interposition of the legifllatirS'' 

It remains, then, only to enquire whether they have a p 
applicabiiilj to the immediate matter before u« — the evili 
woes, the wrongs, the desolations of intemperance, ind in refer- 
ence to this, there are two enquiries : (a) Why should we invoUs 
the aid of legislation nt nil ? And (b) why, if legislation is necea- 
aary and proper, should the principles which have been laid doira 
lead lo an entire pruhibitinn of the traffic? 

(it) The first of these enquiries is. Why should we invoke th« 
aid of legislation at all 1 That is. in other words, why Hhoiild W9 
not leave this, ns we do other points of morals, and as we in reli* 
gion, to the influence of argument and moral suasion, to the rsosoD, 
the conscience, and the intet>:st of mankind t This enquiry 
soon answered. I admit that argument and mnrat suasion ; that 
api>eals to the reason, the conscience, the self-int 
appeals founded on Ibe injury that intempBiKucadoea to individti* 
»ls Mad to the co/iunuuit; — to the bodjea an.& X^^a wnDa dl 
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tppeals founded on the due regard to health, to hnppineaa, aOd to 
■alvation, should be plied on every hand ; and I admit that much 
may be dmie liy this, aa there has been heretnfore done, lo stay Ilia 
progress of liiia great evil in our land. T admit that in refercnea 
to large numbers of oor fellow-citiiHRna, it hi^ been, and it will be, 
kll that ia needed. But I wish tn show you, in few worda, witj 
this 18 not aE that is neoessiiry, and why the temperance reforma- 
tion can never be complete and triumphant except by tLat kind 
of legislation which I am advocating. 

1. First, then, the state has not chosen to Icnve it to argument 
ftnd moral snaaion. It has chosen to legislate on it. It has felt 
that it would not be safe to leave it, as it doe* religion and cha- 
rily, to the conscience and the good feelings of mankind. It lias 
felt that it would not be safe to leave it, »» it does religiiin, lo Gtid 
■nd to hia Providence and Spirit. It haii legislated upon it. It 
BDtliorizea tlie aale. It seeks to regulate it. It attempts to derive 
B revenue from It — as it dues not from damaged hides, and tainted 
meat, and corrupted drugs. We only ask, since the state will and 
moat legislate on it, that it legislate in regard to this as it does to 
any other evil. 

3. Secondly, you do not rely on argument and moral suasion in 
any similar case. Why not rely on moral suasion and appeala 
to the conscience in regard to lotteries! Why not continue to 
license them, and regulate them, and derive a revenue from them ; 
and if, after every precaution,thereare still evils in regard to them, 
why not endeavor to check those evils by appeals to the con- 
ecieocts and the reason of the men engaged in selling lottery 
tickets? Why not pursue the same course in regard lo gaming 
eatabliahmenta, and lo horse-racing, and bull-baiting; and if there 
are sliU evils in regard to them, seek lo persuade the men engagi-d 
In these pursuits nut to carry them too far; and if there are youpg 
men liable to be led astray, endeavor by moral suasion to induce 
thpm vot 10 do that which the law allows J And why not extend 
tbe »anie prineiple to horse-stealing, anil burglary, and arsi>n. isd 
rely >ih moral suasion in cliecking these evils! Yet not one of 
these evils does an appreciable part of the mischiei'in our land 
wMch is done by the traffic in ardent spirits. 

8. Thirdly, there is a class of men, and those moat deeply inter- 
Mted in the matter, that you can never iiifiuence by mornl suasion 
There U a portion that you can. The conscienUo'os \(i>i tiwi. XVt 
■WB that tnilf fear God yon can. The mea \:\\a.t T>Ta,\nw^i to-p 

■tin « Chrittiaa hooM of worship yoa caa, HL»i>.i ^CTa»%io 
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can. Hatty fenners, mechanics, profesiional men yon cbb. 
Many men engiigod in the tratBc you caD, even when the trnffic haj 
been long cinninued, and ia dtcnied respraUble. I hegiin iiij 

inisiry in a place where there were twenty stores in which ardtat 
Briiits wiis sold, and where ttere were nineteen distilleries in winch 
it was manufactured. In my youthful ardor, I made an appeal 
my people as well as I was able on the subject. I had the happi 
ness of seeing the trHffic abandnncd in eighteen of tbuse siores, 
and of aeeiEg seventeen of those distilleries cease to pour 
■treams of demoralization and deatli on the commtintty, throngtr 
influence of morai auasion. But after all that yon can do in 
Buch a case, do you not know that there ia a class of men in erery 
community that you oannot reach by moral suasion, and that must 
be restrained by law ) They are men who enter no sanctuary ; who 
place themselves aloof from argnment; whose henrts are hard; 
whose consciences are seared ; whoaesole motive ia gain ; and who, 
lie moral pail of the commuuitj abandon the business, wiU 
only drive it on themselves the faster. What are you to do with 
1 men 1 Are you to protect them in their business against the 
general sense of the community ? Are you to throw the iihield of 
over them, and sanction all that they do ) Are you to Itccnae 
them, and derive a revenue from their business 1 Are you to make 
supplementary provisions to sustain all the paupers they will 
malce, and to pay the costs of all the prosecutions for crimes that 
ahall result from their employment? Huw are you to cheel^ 
restrain, control, such men t Is it to be by moral suasion I AH 
onr acts of legislation answer. No. You may go far in the tempe- 
rance reformation by moral suasion, but it has failed in removing, 
the evil, and from the nature of the case must always fail, just 
anything else would, while the state throws its protecting sliie] 
over the traffic ; and while there are men, principled and nnpril 
cipled, who will take advantage of such protection, and resist yot 
arguments, and soothe their consciences in the plea that wli! 
they do is leg"l. 

4. And, fourthly, the existing legislation does not prevent tl 
evil, nor can any legislation that proceeds on that principle 
Teat it. All such legislation must be ineffectual on any 
ject. It is B wrong principle to authorize anything by law frolSJ 
vhich men arc to be dissuaded by moral means; a wrong principle 
to brijiff the Jaws into cocflict with those arguments which mtut 
Aff oaed to restrain men frota vice an4 ti\m«. 1 lontars to 
*t£rm tb»t all the laws ever made lo pmveTi^ 
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Sm ajstem of licenaing persons to sell intoxicstlDg drinka alwa^ 
bnve failed, and. always will and must fail, la any niau reafrainecl 
from buconiiug iiilemptrale bj the licensii law i Do not men 
driuk just as much as tliej chooae ? Are there anj fewer intern- 
purate men Ln an; communitj in virtue of those lawsf le it not 
for ihe interest of raen who pay & revenue (o the state for a 
lii^cn^e to Bell as mach of their article of traffic aa tliey cau t 
Are they uot authorised to do it to any extent, and to all per- 
) persona in all circumstances; and is there anything 
in th; nature of the case, or in their contract with the titata, 
to prevent it I Or if there is, can you prevent it f When a 
travelling merchant has paid a tax to the state for tlie privilege 
of selling his wares, does ho not feel authorized to prosecute 
his businees to any extent, and does he not feel that L-l has 
paid n consideration — an equivalent— to the common we&i-h for 
this privilege ? Are not men aul/iufuei]. to sell ardent 3| jita by 

n license, and is not this the very thing for whi ,h it was 
granted I And what ground of appeal have you to eucb men 
as long Bs they can ])lead the sanction of t)ie laws of the land 
and the authority of the State 1 Let a father approach such a 
mail, antl remind him that his business is mining his own son. 
Tliat is an affair, he would say, of the State; and he has only, 
in the face of auch ao appeal, to show his license. Let a vriff 
1 with tears, and tell him of the woe, and poverty, 
and wretchedness that his business is iutrodueing into her once 
bappy home. Be has only to exhibit hia license. Let a neigh- 
bor remind him of the evils that iutempei-ance does in a com 
munity, and entreat him, for the love of God and humanity, to 
abandon the business. He has only to ahow his license. Let 
the ministers of religion plead, and let them set forth the awful 
consequences of that business on morals and religion, in rime 
and in eternity, and he has only coolly to ahow his license. He 
is dniag a business which is kyal — n-n legal as the work of the far- 
mer- the mechanic, the professional man. He throws oif rcspon- 
•ibility. He pleada the authority of the State, and shelters 
himself against all arguments, and all appeals, and all persua- 
i nnder the broad sliield of that proteerion. And I repeat, 
tUeri-fore, the declaration that, considered as a real'^int on intem- 
:, the whiile I'ltense »i/iili>m has failed, and muft alicayt fail. 
JUEt aa many men become intemperate ns choose. No too.'ci ^.i 
(wstnuned from procuring the intoxicB.tmg (niij . 

d ii aader the solemn »iinctioa ol \>^q \B,««a 
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(i) Bat why, if IcgiaUtion is necessary and proper, BboalA flif 
pnui'iples laid down in this discourse lead to an entire prohihi- 
tioa uf the tra^ffic ! I ni.t; ddw uiisner this question in a ver; 
iiunmarr way : because society has a right to protect itself frou 
ne of the greatest, if not the very greatest, eviJs ever inflicted 
n humanity; because society should not protect such an evil bj 
CIS of legislation, or make thut lej/ol which good men are scok- 
ig to remove by moral means ; because society shoald not 
attempt to Teydute an evil, but should aeeh to reinone it; because 
society has a right tn make use of ali proper means to prevent of 
^moT^c an evil ; and because, if necessary, in doing this, it has 
a right to render property embarked in a particular hnstneM 
worthless, or to destroy it. On these broad principles, I advocatft 
the propiietj of cnrieuvoriog to obtain the passage of such lawi 
as shall effectually prohibit, under proper and effective penalties,, 
this whole traffic. 1 start no metaphysical and abstract questioft' 
about its being a sin yer tt to drink wli e, or brandy, or an] 
other intoxicating drink. I look at the broad fact of the evil in 
yie land, and say that an evil so great oagkt to be restrained; 
that the principles of legislation applied to other subjects owjH 
to be applied to this; and that there is no other conceivable evil 
that *eouhl be protected, patronized, shielded, regulated, as thifl 
is, in a civilised and Christian land. 

It was ascertained some years since, and the statistics would 
be more dreailtul now than they were then, that thirty thousand 
American citizens at least died annually from intemperance, 
and that more than three hundred thousand of our people wei* 
intemperate in the proper sense of the word. It was ascertained 
that a very large proportion of these were young men — the bon* 
and sinew of the Republic, the hope of the church and of the atato^ij 
and many of them connected with the best families of the li 
It was ascertained that many of the whole number were taken 
from the bar, the medical profession, the pulpit, from mercantile 
and mechanical walks, where they might have been eminently 
u.'icful. Ii was ascertained that they sustained all the moi 
iuleresting relations of human life, as falhers, husbunda, gonl^j 
and brothers. It was ascertained that the vice was usually 
companied with every other rice, and was the fruitful source of 
every kind of crime. It was ascertained— or there was strong 
reason id suspect — that among the number of the ictempeiut* 
e tlioueanda of females— suaViuniog the various relatioQi 
, daughter, sister. U ■«»* iMcuWiiB.ai, >» ** 
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t diligent enquiries, that from thrce<fourths to nine -tentliB of 
the proseciitiuoa for crime sprang io eome way out of incenipe- 
md that from three-fourths to nine-tenths of all the expense 
ueccsanr; to maintuin the paujiera in the community spranjf 
ime source. It was declared by the groat body of 
(■hjaiciana, aad aa far as I know by all whose attention was called 
Co tlie ttnbject, that there is no Tiufriiufni in alcoholic drinks; that ' 
they furnish no permanent strength to the body ; that they an 
dangeroDS to health, and that on the tissuea of the stomach thej 
ftci like a slow poison, producing ultimate disease ; that among 
the maladies produced is one of the most frightful forms of 
insanity; and that the regular effect of indulgence, howevei 
hardy the frame may be, will be ultimately death. It was pro- 
claimed lij the ministers of religion that tiiere ia no other single 
e that givea occasion for so much discipline in the church ; 
that nothing stands so much in the way of the success of the 
Qospel which they preach; and, as the physician made a state- 
ment about t/ie hud;/, so they proclaimcil that nothing does so 
much efiectually to destroy the soul. These end kindred truths 
vera proclaimed through the land ; and there were none to 
gftinaay them, for it could not be done. 

The people of the city and county of Philadelphia — and the 
same subEtantiuUy is true all orer the commonwealth and the 
nation— pay tor the expenses of the criminal courts, and for the 
almshouses, somewhere about three-fourths of the whole as a 
premium on intemperauce, and as the result of the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks The taxes to meet these expenses are paid 
by the sober, the temperate, the industrious, the pious. Oui 
State derives a reTcnae of about one hundred thousand dollar! 
annually from tavern licenses — a "penny wise and pound 
foolish'' operation; for in the city and county of Philadcljihia 
■lone, the expenses of maintaining the poor, made such by the 
business, and of prosecuting for the crimes produced by it, and 
of preventing disorder and riot caused by it, exceed by far alt 
the rerenne derived from thin source in the whole common* 
wealtb.*' This is unequal ; it is wrong. It is a heavy and 
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•ppressive burden. It exiBts in reference to sotMng else. It li 
worse than thi! "stamp net" and the tax on "tpo." Asa 8obfl( 
Slid industrious citizen, I oannot lie required on any just priuciplfl 
support the pauperism and crime made by the busineaa ol 
■ni>thcr; und yet there is not a licensed tavern or an nnllcensed 
tavern in the community, however low und vile, that does not 
■lake it necessary to tax the aober and the virtuous to meet the 
evils TTJiich are the regular result of its business. 

Should an evil like this be protected by laws ; should it be 
assumed that it ia to continue to exist; should an attempt be 
made merely to regulate it ; should it hnve the patronage of th« 
state, and be made legal; should n virtuous community consent 
to be taxed to sustain it; should intelligent and pious men lend 
their coualcaaoce to it f Shall a man be restrained from setting 
a slaughter-house, or a glue manufactory, or dye-worke, at my 
door, and allowed to open ii fountain that ia certailily destined ta 
corrupt the morals and the peace of the neighborhood ; that is to 
multiply crime and pauperism; that will ruin the bodies and tba 
BOuls of uii^n 1 

We shall be told, perhaps, that this is a free country, and that 
the proposed law is a restraint on freedom. Free it is; but not 
everything. It is not free to sell lottery-tickets, or to set up 
nuisances, or to counterfeit the coin, or to open houses svowedlj 
of infamy. 

Ve tnay he told that it is wrong to prevent men by law from 
drinking what they please. That is not the point: it ia that 
state shall not authorize them to vMiniifactVTC and adl what 
they please. 

We may be told that it is impossible to carry the le^lAtnrs 
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1 passage of eueh a law. Tbat will deppnd on the witilies 

of tLc Stale; for our legislators are the representatives of the 
people, and tlie people can do as Ihi-j pleiise. 

We ma; be told that tlic people cannot be brouglit to sach a 
i to demand tlje pusaagu of sucli a law. That remains to 
t absolutely certain what irould be tlje eJTcct 
of a popnlar Tote on the sol jcct tii-mon'ow, il' tbe qucstiou went 
Biibmitled to the people. Besides, it is to be assumed in this 

iDtry that the people can he induced to demand the paasagn 
of any reasonable and jiiat kw, nod that they can be prevailed 
on to send ropresentativea that will do it. Moreover, it is anp- 
poaed that there ma; be hundreds of intemperate men them- 
aelyes who wnnld vole lor such a law — men who see the eril 
of tbtir course and their danger; men wbo desire to reform, 
hut who have nut strength to R'sist temptation, but who would 
feel that the brighter days nf their early years would revisit 
them again if tlie temptation were removed for ever from their 

We may ho told that ic would be impos'ible to execute sueh a 
law in our State, and especially in our great cities. That may 
he; but it is never to be assamed in this country that a :aw 
deliberately passed by the representa lives of the peopL', and 
after it has been fairly before the minds of the peopie, cannot 
be executed. What law is there tbat has not been executsnjt ) 
What law is there that canuot be ) The remedy for o'onoxir.oa 
laws in this land is not TcdstaiM£, but change ; and ii is alwayi to 
be assumad by our legislatrirs, and by the people loo, that a law 
can he execule^j, and that it leill be executed, until the conirary 

But it may be a^ted still, What if we fail— fail in gettif.g tlia'J 
law ; faiL in its exeiiution ? I answer, in the words of Lady " 
Macbeth, " We /ai/." So be it. We fail now. We fail in all ' 
our attempts to atop the progreas of intemperance. Wti fail in 
moral auasion. We fail under the esisting lawa. We (nil in all 
•ocietiea; by all appeals; by &11 arguments; by all Ufrhods of 
influendng the public mind ; by all preaching and >'Cjriiig ; bj 
all pareutui counsel; and by all the portraying of tf.r, widespread 
svile of intemperance. In all these things we /nii, ■vhilctheluw 
patrouixes it : while the State legalizes it; while ene statutes of 

; land autli'irize it. And io such efforta wi. H\'aat ft.Ws.'i* 
,. jUBt as WH would in banisbing \(iVleT\e*, ot Sa <j\<wv&% 
( Banctioned bj 'Vaw. ^n's. «a^"i*«» 
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fail. The evil cannot easily be worse, and we shall have made o 
more effort to remove that great curse that liiva settled dnwa o 
our land. But thure ia a God in heaven ; and men in a righteoa 
Ckiue, when they put their trust in him, do not uUimatdy /mi. 



RECENT OPINIONS. I 

While alcoholic stiinulaats are rccogniKcd as propori.}-, oul mk- 
latled to the protection of law, ownership in them is subject to 
Inch restraints as are demanded by the highest coneiUeTationB O 
pnblic expediency. Such enactments are regarded as police i 
Ifttlons, established for the proveation of paupcrisca ond crime, f( 
the abatement of nuiuauces, and the promotion ui public health ai 
Bftfety. They are n juat restraint of an injunous use of prosier 
vhich the legislature htis authority to impc-sc, and the extent ta 
which BQch interference may be carried must rest escluaivelj la 
legislative wisdom, where it ia not controlled by fundamental law^ 
It ia a settled principle, essential to the rights of sclf-prcscrvatiQI 
in every organized community, that, however absolute may be thi 
owner's title to his property, he holds it under the implied condf 
tion " that its use shall not work injury to the equal cnjoytneol 
Uid siifety of others who have an equal right to the enjoyment at 
their property, nor be injurious to the community." — Suiirrmr 

t Court, Nea Jeney, IB72. 
While some doubt the wisdoni jf prohibition, it has been so 
ctften and so emphatically approved by the peo[ile that it may ba 
regarded as a part of the settled policy of theStute. 1'he luwof 
the last legislature, making it the duty of aheriilB and their d^ 
pBtiea to institute legal proceedings ag^nst violallonsof the lam 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, has secured a nioie 
efTective enforcement of these laws. The effects arc pereeplibffl" 
in the decrease of drankenncss, and conaeqnently i 
on that account, in the reduction of criminal business general! 
and in thousands of comforts and ble^ngs brought I 
where povcTij hud uiiscry rdgned before. If it be said that | 
haa destroyed an important business, and left the t 
quor without employment und their shops unocenpied, it ta i 
Bwcred that the money formerly paid to support their businOM 111 
been tnrned into other and more useful channels of trade, or iofl 
He famUies of tboso ivhoso hard-eameA mcme^ wa^^ori»d t 
mtn/Sc — eoeei-nm- Perhaiit,, Mtiliit, Aunwal M6»»a9B,lSWij.w 
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MUinaUng the results of a law prohibiting the sole of iutoxtcBtlni 
beverngeB, the iJiought that first saggcsts itself to the mind is, thiit 
Hicb a law cac do no possililu harm, if the trafflc is an evil tlint ought 
lobeauppreasL'd. 1 might very juBtlj aaaunie it to be such an avil.sml 
proceed at once to show the good results of prohibition wherever 11 
has been esubliahed ; but that 1 ma; be the moro practical aud uscCiil 
In what I have to say, I must refer bi'iofly to the lUiog itself which 
demands prohibition. I am fUll; aware that the evils of intemporarice, 
ftnd tlie criminality of all license laws, have been set forth repeated^ 
by abler pens than mine; at the same time, I am as fully convinced 
than an adequate exposition has never been made. The ciposition { 
destre may be far beyond the reacb and compass of human capacity. 
It may seem presumptuous in me to touch a subject wliicli Las proved 
■n over-match to some of Uie greatest intellects of tlie world. Such 
would be the cose' if I were to attempt a full and satisfactory revelation 
of the evil. I shall make no sucb vain attempt. But as a prelude to 
what has been ed'ected by prohibiUou, I wish the reader lo glance at a 
bw of the hideous fruits of license friim my stand-pniot, alter forty 
years' study of the aubjecL That it ia an evil of gignutic proporilona, 
is fulcnitted by all. The more caudid und trutlilUI of tlie liquor dcaicra 
thcniBelvcs admit that tlie world would be better olf wiiliimt it. It 
ellectually bloclts the wheels of civilization ; it stands square octom Ilia 
path of every gixid cause. 

AN EBBMT TO EDUCATION. 

The most important interest and agency in our free Republic ia oar 
tjetem of district scboolg. From Che reports of our Stale Supenntaa- 
dcsta, we learn that there are very nearly if not quite two millions of 
mr chihlreo. of suitable age, that do not attend acliool regulariy. Ho|r 
li tliat to be acf'i>aute4 for? Ia not much of it due to tliat negligeoH' 
Wi toe pari of parents — fiiihera eapecialiy — which drinking and 
anness never (ail to engender? Whoever knew the forlorn childtea 
<rf«Ola to attend scliool reguiaiiy? Our common acluKj\iMtt\\i«.\n«ai. 
ti Kfe to our free insdiNlions; yd, sad Lo i:c\aW, we Vksc niu^fc "te^^ 
lOuT diun-uhopa lo oue school. Will not l\\u Uaffi^va Niia.V-wVv^a.i* 
to«^eci/i/iir*u(j^'otiL(er of knowledge, auil v\rt.\it,tOT«\« WS >a»a.™M 
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amU nullifj the good effects of onrsohools) Will it not eterTinllfmi 
out tbs little morulity that is inwoven hj ednoation t It di«s more. 
Ir. olijii'iiols tlio road to ilie schoul-liouse, iindelfdatiiitlly bars its doors 
ugaitist tbe uufortuuate oUiktren of Ujo di-uokai'd. It striiw lliem ol 
decent clotliiug, robs them of Decessar/ tcst-tiooks, and turns them 
famiBlied and ilcstitnto in mind nnd body into tbe higliwa^a anil b;- 
mys of vngroncy, loaferisiu, and vice. 

The liquor traffic tuinpts {inreots to inelirietj, and n uselesi vroat? nl 
thair time and means, nliich fulls witb a deodlj bli^bt upon the inindi 
of tbeir dependent offspring. Aa haa been well said ; "Tlie ignnr/inca 
of the drink custom is not simple ignorauoo; it ha* a densir.y, n Uurk- 
ness, and a. depravity peonliarly its own. It is ignorance, vice-inorusted 
and Btersotjped." The Rov. Dr. McKerrow, in a speeoh at Edinbnrgli, 
eaid : "It should be borne in mind that tbe publican is an eilncitor aa 
trell 1L3 the schoolmustcr ; that tbe beer-sbop or tlic gtn-:hop 13 a place 
in which instruction of n certain kind 13 reoeive<l, as well ns at the 
grammar-school. They are confessedly training, iiotinnrely taoching.'' 
The London Morning Advertiser affirms that '■ the beer-shop i^ the 
Bohool of the poor man, and its gnmcB and friTolities form the only 
system of education he is likely to recognize. If the deslinieso( the 
rising generation are left to tba clianees of such an ednoation, what 
must be the result) If sach are tbe fathers, what will bathe chUdrent" 
Let the number of juvenile offenders answer. Ignorance, with its 
Bighlless orha, grnpiug through a beamless chaos, lias more to Oread 
from tho licensed drnm-shop than to hope for in the di-tiict si'hool, 

Tlie thrones of European despots are flanked mid gnai'd^d by cannon 
and iiayonets— here, truth, reaion, and justice are the I'iilnrs of our 
republican syitem. It follows that whatever ohstracta equ^il universal 
education, of the best kind possible, i? an evil that thrOiticns the very 
life of the nation. It matters not b(JW many or costly the Eohool- 
honaes wa build, orhow many and competent tho teachejs woerapliy — 
It matters not how many of the appliances we furnish or what ilie 
means used, tlie general education of the rising iind future gene ntliiins 
is an utter impossibility in connection with a legalized liquor trallSc. 
All hope of that glory and blessing to our race must be abandoned, if 
that corse of curses is to remain. Surely our school lawi and licctM 
laws do not look well on tbe same statute book. They do not linrmo- 
BMe, and one or the other should be repealed. At present wo are pull- 
ing down with one hand what we arc trying to bnild up with tho oih«. 
T?by should wa incur the trouble and expense of edno.iting our chil- 
dren if they are to ba made sots in dens anthorized by governmentl 
Not .3as than half a million of the male pnpils of our uistriot sehouli 
will become hnman wrecks ir tlia course of the next ten years, if the 
license kwsof the several States ore not abolished, The ni.'co«ily nf 
total Abstinence as a rule of life should be inculcated in i-vory school, 
OS it is of more con'^eqiien^a to the futare wellfnre of each pupil ihau 
wif 0a0&rAJJ thobroDChcaiiuw uusht. Itisitlso.' 
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flbU And coun^ aiiperintendenta, t^igether with all leachere, mkle tat ^^^^ 
feaiale, to ]irotest earnestly agiiiaat tbat which ^ <»)natunlly subvcrtinf ' 

Uteir beet endeavors. 

^^_ A FOB TO BELIQIOK. ^^J 

^^^ It !b a well-knowTi fact that not more thnn one in elglil (!) of nut f^^H 
^^H people arc in [he hnbil of unending pfaccs of religious wcii^l-.lp. Wr;il^l^^^| 
^H^. <l at !« tlie case if the dlinb demon was banisbed! Wbai 1ii)]iu tiUTt <^^H 
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It is a well-known fact that not more than one In eiglil (!; of ma 
people are in [he habit of attending places of religious woisl-.lp- Wrii]^] 
ll at !tc the case if the dlinlt demon was banished! Whai hiijio liuy* 
we f>f a change for tlie better while tliat demon impedca tlie way I* 
die churuh ? Il not only keeps miUious &Dm die sound of the Gi 
out it annuaUy drags down and beinu'cs thousands of communicuutii 
who, if tjiis stumbling-block wua removed, would be wortliy and 
emplaij members. Tlie church has no enemy out of perdition ICscIT 
equal U> a. luw-proteeted liquor traf&c In proof of this I might qncta 
Tolnmea of teslimouy from the most eminent diyines. Such a task ia 
quite ucneceEsury. All must see and realize that a tlccnso law is Hie 
most efflcieul and formidable weapon in the hands of Satan and bts 
IblloweTB tliathas ever been invented. It is, in gamblers' pliraae, their 
trump cord — their rightbower. So long as this is not wrested ft-oia 
Ihoin. Ihey may defy the armies of the faithful, and perpetuate the'i 
malign dominion on this planet. This tnitli should .'^ink deep into the 
lleartsofall — the blessed reign of tlie S:ivioorwill nol ; uml without snch 
& mirocie as we have no reason to expect, can nul be llic lutppy lot of 
mortals here until the drink demon ia cast out. We may pray for tiie 
coming of His kingdom, hut it is idle to expect il while we arc lou 
lazy or too Beltiah to prepare Ihc way by llie dethronement of King 
Alcohol. It will not come, nor can " His will be done on earth as it ii 
1b heaven" until this fountain of moral pollution is dried up. Thera 
»re more than twenty-five milUona of unconverted souls in the United 
Sifites, and the number of such will continue to increase until IhU 
Insurmountable obstruction to their salvation is removed. That liglit- 
eousnoss which uxallutli a nation will be kepi in everlasting ubeyimce 
nnlHS tliissourceof wmal^iral and uniieces.Hftry depravity is enidicaicl. 
Its Gnulu.<ation is plainly Ihe first and paramotmt duty of the church, 
■ duty that could be very speedily accomplished by united and vigoT' 
ctis lotion. 

liel Uie great evan^^encal churche* adopt Che Pledge as a rait of dixit 
flint, aud success would be certain. Every churi± member aboiild IM 
« total atisiaincr, an advocate for, and a paiicrn of [cmpernnce. Bucti 
I am sorry to say, is not the fact. I am but too happy to acknowlwlg*i 
IliHl tlierc are religious organizations in connection with the Preehyv 
terinn, Congregational, and Baptist denominations, thai require Ihrfr 
meoibers tg asr^cnt lo a pledge of total absiinence from intoxicating 
bercrages. Could their noble example bo followed by the whole C litis* 
llin church, an overwhelming host would be marahaledVn the sidi 
sf right, having power id boniah the drink fashion, together with lU 
»«■ wUoh protect it, and thus bid the Uuma,ti\a\ACie£\'aiKne -nL. \jV 
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ereiy profbsaing Clirislitin Iiccomc an earnest Icclolalcr, tvn^ oh. wJiH- 
4 cliaiige would burst un oiir enraptured vision I The dreary nigbl ot 
IDh-'itiiierun'-'c would break into a fairur and bnj;litcr murniu;; tliun crer 
iluwiiuil un eiu'tb's inhnbUunls I I r^iiiee to kauw thul a rcspuctable 
^XTiliin Iff the IWHt members of our cjiurclies ore also members uf teoi- 
tH>tyn(« SDcleUes; but, QnliJrtuuaiely, tliey are forced logo ciui^deof 
.lieli ifJgiouaorgimizntioDaUiget into a strictly total abslinvucc aawct 
itiitj 3o Kmgi^tiiUistliecase, tlii'ruiarciutou to leurthalnlicer^olaff 
nil Lj« more |V']mlar than a proitibitory law, Could the ten millioB 
ii It cli nii'mlHirs orihe country all become Litniest and consisieni fiicndi 
jf lemperance, Christianity, iaIelllgeDce, virtue, liberty, and juatica 
would make more progress in the nest Sfly years than has been vJt- 
nosaed since Uie dowolbll of tlie Roman Erapira 

The church has now within its fold a million citizens, who are an- 
nuallygiTingtheirsul&tiges to candidates for the diU'erent Slate legisla- 
tors who are the friends and sustainers of license laws. Lcl these be 
simjiiy withheld Aiim all such, and the thing is done. If the Christian* 
nf the countiy de^re a ptohibilory law, they can have iL It is not 
necessary to enter the political arena by organizing a political temiier- 
ance partyj tliough that is purely aquestionof cxpcdieiicy,to bo deter- 
mined by LliemselreB. Fur the present, in most of the 8ta.les, th^ 
have only to stand manfully aloof, and refuse to rote for kj^islalorB wlui 
ivte for license aud agnlusl prohibition, Wlien the politiciana come to 
see that thereare a million voters, or even half thut namber, inthe Cnit 
ed States whose rotes can not be had except on condition thn^l tJw 
roturs themselves shall receive such protection as civil government ig 
designed to afford, be assured their just demand will be complied wilh. 
In the mean time let all resolve, tliat come what may 1o the parttea 
with which they have heretofore lieen connected, they will not con- 
liutte to steep their souls in guilt by voting for law-makers who are not 
outspoken opponents of a Uquor license. Let them bear in mind thu 
the horrible evil is now, and ever lias beer, upheld by the votes of 
[»T>fi3aaed temperance men and professing Christians, and tliat thC7 
liaveonly to stand ih»m under and letitfjili; The world Is in a slougU 
of Bloohoiic debasement; the energies of Uie wise and good arc piu&- 
IjfMd t<y it. The church has power to roll away llie stone from out', 
sfpulcher, and bid humanity rise aiid go forth witli a forra m^i 
(TArtdeur unknown to tlic race. Will she do itf or will site fold 
vi penuii the tide of iniquity to snr^ onf 

IT BLKIHTB OOR CinLnKBN. 

There is an old proverb which says, " If you let rum alone il will Isl 
«oi: ab/ne." The mere fact Uiat it wns ever accepted as trulb, and 
passrd current as such, is a striking evidence of a gcuenil sad doplnr- 
ftble dciusion. So darkened Is tliu Uuumn undersuiiding in regard la 
jA^ofi&i'f uTtJIie driuk custom, tlmt many are unable lo discover tlieducp 
' It inSicls on those who acrupwUiusl^ avovi xVe cuaVwav, and 
' are tun youag to indiilije in iV- tViei^ io aov »iVV»» ^' 
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that «iie lopcr in afamily U enough to deslroy the peace and happinw 
crei? meiuhcr of it, and orten of ol^eraiDliisimmcdUteaclghhorhond. 
VfiiaX U equally Gtrauge and lamentable, tlicy do uut perceive the Ulte) 
Isck of socuriiy, to Ihelivcs, property, and Tvell-beiug of a coiiuiiniiity,M 
Igng OS there m a class nf crazy-headed lipplera ia it The more obscrr uq , 
tempurance men and women are awoke to this truth, and Uiuy tbcl Mj.'a 
lenible force constantly and intenaely. Hence their irrepressible deitit '1 
fcr Bome measure of defense and protection against the eTEr-retui 
and CTer-inipcndlug danger. It Is Ibis daily affiictiou, and coutiuLal 
dread of what may happen, that causes Huch u clumor for relief, and 
whicli has finally resolved itself into a steady demand for a prohibitory 
law. In the nature of things, this demand, eo ohriously juat, can uctci 
cease until its object Is atuined. It is the unoShnding but deeply oal- J 
raged sober class that call eamesUy for it, as a means of protection ^1 
&om the unprovolted aggteGsions of tnpcra and sola They feel and .^M 
know that the first and principal ot^cct of government is protection — ^| 
protection to Uie lives, the eamlnge, ilie peace, and comfort of each 
individual. It was for this tliat goTernmenls wore instituted. If thn 
safbly of the sober, tlio industrious, tho useful, iiud the helpless can 
not be secured against the assaults of the profli^^ate and vicious, then 
goverrment itself is an expensive sham and a naelesa burden. 

Ami^Ug the abused ones that appeal to our tcndereat sympathies and 
BWakPU our dcc|)est compassion are the neglected children of the 
dn-nkird. "We can not be idle spectators of their oft forsaken and 
pitlAil condition- Vfe have no right to peimit the numerous aliUctions 
tliey arc compelled to endure. Our very manhood should prompt ua 
to rush to their rescue. What we can rightfully do for tiieir relief, we 
ore cowardly as well as criminal for not doing. A child has no con- 
trol oyer the conduct of its parenla, yet how much of the coloring of tho 
whole long hfe of that child will depend upon the sobriety or drunken- 
ness of its fatlier! We have laws to shield children from abuse, but a 
license law nullifies them all. The slate should be their guardiaii, 
but it BCoarges them with fathers made cruel and heartless in govem- 
menl dram-sliops — its peculiar institutions. Alcohol Is tho only 
BUbslaace in nature that can extinguish farental affection, and tliU 
dell lima nixing agent men are legali^^ed to peddle ont to such as hayt 
dependent little ones in charge I "What a horrid perversion of law 
^Vlint aa outrage upon humanity? Oh, shametiil legislators 1 Do yon 
out blush ftir your deeds when you contemplate the result in Uie coU 
and hunger, in llie flUh and disease, the lingcrhig tortures and heart 
pkndng cries of your baby victims f Think of tho Biillious of siidv 
ftalerlng fti our cities, pining from want in our villuj.-es, and sulTerini 
troryw-'^e by the preseuce of rum. Think not (o escape i]ie burolog 
bmiil your atrocities merit. If the poor drunkard can not enter lilt 
IbMle of tlic pure and Uie just, what chance is th«e %r &ra:^'K^ 
eapeclaUf for the worst of aU dumtaii nMi!ftEn,'ii& totsas^ 
of our license laws 1 ^^H 
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Though the evil sparea none, tberu are four classes eapedally nhl 
■uffcr iVom liiietDpcrance : IsL The (trunkonla Uiemsi:)Tea, wlio num- 
ber at Uiis time aljout a million in Uie United Slates. 3(1. The suliei 
men of the country, who are exposed to all kinilB of violence aud oijl 
tnge from tlieir drunken naigiibors, besides having to nuse onnual. 
Tost amount of taxes, which go to huilJ pooi^hoosos and jnila, 
mppnrt the paupora anil criniinalB made hy tlie driuk custoi 
The ciiildren of the droakarda, befure alluded lo, who may be fairij 
icl down at two milhon^ of innocent and helpless victims wiioiie iji;a* 
ries (Vom drunken fathers in an infinite variety of ways can he eatima 
ied duly by Lbe infinite mind of God himselll And 4th. The i^omen 
of the nation, who are so unfortnuate as lo be tbe mothers, wives, r^ 
ters, and daughters of hopeless drunkards, a host of guiltless sufferets, 
amouuting at a moderate calculation to at least three millions. It ia 
nf this last class that I would speak new. Tbe consumpljon of alco- 
holic beverages is confined almost entirely to men. But few women 
can be I'ouiid, except in the very liigliesl and the very lowest circles, 
thai ever use them. Notwillistauding their almost universal abstinence, 
they suffer more from this vice than from all other evils combined. 

The drunkenness of men has been the most prolific source of fem&le 'j 
miseiy for ages past. Refiect upon that Immense load of grief aai., 
anguisli that falls with crushing weight upon Uie gentler ses ~ 
country I Think of tlie niillious tlint have been tbe innocent v 
of inlempenite connections, tbat have toiled and striven, and hojied 
an^ prayed, until a cold, s&d despair has fssteued upon their li^tarts I 
Misery ia a slow murderer; but how often bas its vulture tooih sunk 
deep into the female breast in consequence of the neglect, harshness, 
and abuse which dally spring irom inIDxication,-until death itself has 
becorne a blessed relief I 

Who bas not seen a lovely young female, reared In the anns of 
ptU'enlal tenderness, lier heart swelling wltli the delusive hoi>es of ia- 
esperleucc, led forward Into conn ublalhfe with prospects as bright aed 
imcloudod as it summer uoruingt Again, have you not marked lbe 
fltfiil melancholy, the fading cheek, and tlie anxious looks which Inid 
fbU agoniziug suspicions as to him In whom ceniered all her ho{!M 
and alfccliotis, were busy at her heart, until the fatal Iriti: Inirsl nj n 
ber as she found herself fettered to pollution and clasped in lbe Hin 
■f living dcatb embodied in a di'unken husband! Sbc Blruggkil 
•gl^nst ciucl dLiappointment, degradation, and anguish uuiil a kj 
eonsiuitplion geuily led her &om earthly stitTering to a prcinaii 
fttavet Qcr circling kindred and IViends poured furlh tbe 
■litigated grief us ilicy 1>cheld tbls innocent viciim of nnoiher's 
/clouei) at lecifth from the pangs of tortured alfeclion and 
M> Ibmt aairuw bed 
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Such cases are not unftequciit in respMilablc ramilleB. Tnke 
folloving Bketch, which, wilh Sfime moiUfi callous ami inleriKiluluiiM, 
wu ilrann by the nuwter-hnud of the Hon. Edwiiril Evcntt. "A 
woallhy dninkarJ nifty linvc sclF-noutroi fiunugli in iiihtkii;i; lili 
projicrty, and honesty enimgli to keep out ot jdil. lie muy llll ivliui 
ll rAll:it a gi^aleel «1iition in society, and yet he may he [lie very lyi-anl 
of his liouseliold, never pleaswl, never soothed, never Er'tliltcil, wbc» 
Ibe utmosi has heen done by eVBrylwdy to grotiiy him. ofiiu iiirUti 
«E'. and onii'ageoHS, fionietinios ciucl, the terror of ihosu lie is bounil 
lo protect, the shnme of those wlio would love him if tliey could. A 
creature of tbia sort does nnt take rel\ige in die poor-liiiuse, or dri\e 
his family to it, but the coarsest end liurdcst cnjst hrokeu wiltiiii lla 
wslls is n dninly compared witli the lusuries of Ilia ehcerlcas lahte. 
Such is tlie effect of intemperance in tlie families of those who are 
otherwise well off." 

Look now for a moment at iU effect upon the poor. There is in 
every community an honest dreitd of the poor-house. Bui ihe poverty 
out of t^e poor-house produced hy intemperance Is greater in the 
amotmt of suffering whicli it occasions Uian the poverty in the poor- 
house. To tlie victims of druokenneas whom it hus conducted to Ihii 
sad reftige one hitter ingredient in the cup is spared. The sense of hon- 
est shame and the struggles of a commendable pride are at len^ over. 
They can sink no lower, and may possibly becoma reconciled lo iheii 
hard lot. KoWptakeftcaseoflVequcntoccurrenceoutsidellie poor-house. 

" Suppose the man a hard-working mechanic or laborer, tlie woman 
an industrious housewife, with a family lo be suppiirted by theit 
tmited labor and economy. The man, as the phrase is, takes lo drink. 
What happens? The consequence is, IhG cost of the hquor is tnkeu 
from Lis earnings, wlilch were before barely adequate for their sup- 
port. They have no luxuries, and must pinch tliemselves in tlie neccs- 
uries of life. The old clothes, already worn out, must be worn 
longer; the daily fare, none too good at the beginning, becomes daily 
more scanty. The leak in the roof, for want of a nail, a shingle, or a 
Wt of board, becomes wider every winter. Tlie number of panoe of 
broken glnss, whose place is supplied by old bats and rags, daily hi 
creoacB ; not so the wood-pile, which no longer keeps out the winter'i 
cold. Ere long, tlie children nre kept IVom scliool, for want of buoUi 
Bcdeltoes; and at length (he wretched' wlfb and cliildren arc ashamed 
Itr show themselves abroad. Thing)" grow worse and woise ; Ihe heoi] 
of UlO family earns less and less, and of this little spends mure a!id 
mure for liquor. This may go on for years ; but see at lenglJi to wbit 
Bt«y are reduced! Look into this hovel when he comes hon'e on i 
8 itarday evening. Here will notbefoundthceotier'sMessedSiitiinlay 
|ii|;ht. so beaiilifully desnribed by Burns — a picture of donieslic llfii 
that iniglil he reaii/ed by the poorest sober man ip America. No ; s 
fttr different scene preseutfl ilself, "TVie taVXvet TO4\w»Ji.to\ ■&it^«oSii 
[eriog drunk, but m ■■ -noiK cnu&'&im.-.^^^gg*^ 
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vith liquor, and craves wore. IliH week's WBgee arc already sq 
dorrd. UBien to llie brutal clniiKirs, accompanied by tliretils 
oaliia, villi wiiicli lie demuDils of liis (iiiiijly tlie fuod wUicli llicy liKn 
been uunble 1i) procure, oitlicr liir tliciiiSL'lvUB or for him. Set tlie pool 
grown-up cliildren— boys tind girls — petliaps young mm and numooi 
old cuojigli U) foul tbe sliamo as well as Uic mUery or Uiolr lieri:;ige— 
irltliout a spark of youllifiil clieerl'ulness in tlieir eyes, sileut imtt nan 
led, tTDeping, aii]i|)crtess fur tbe niglit, to liieir forlorn gorrcl, lo sicatu 
sutni^, curves, and blows! Wutcli tbe liciirt-brokcu wift, aa vitt 
eoun'.eiuince haggard with care aud'niint siie socks in vain to hiuk 
tbe cilcs of a bitiigry biibe ; and tiien return lu tlie mniiiiiig, and tuxi 
be* blood and tbe infant's wet U]iun tbe heai'tbstoDe." This is ofl 
Imaginriry picture, but, in some of its leaiures, one of almost daily 
currence ; yet we beed tliem not, or do^e over tbem wltb cold and 
noble apalliy. 

In reviewing tbe evils of intemperance, it will not do, I repeat, toi 
onrattention to tbose who drink, and la tiiosc who meekly and Gheepislilj 
pay tbe taxes occasioned by the poverty and crime which come from 
drinking. The principal sufferers are tiie women and children of the 
country, who Ibemselves never touch tlie debasing atuE The keenest 

■ pangs and tbe sharpest agonies are endured by the moth era, wives, sislera, 
ud daugbters of tbe wretched sots with which our countiy alKHinda, 
Bays iJie eloquent Dr, Kitcbell : " Sluch of this ia concealed from Uie 
public gaze as long as concealment is possible. Back of the visible 
ravages of iulontperanco, and deeper than all these, there lies a fluid 
of devastation wliich has nover been fully explored, and can never bo 
more than partially reported. It is the wasted realm of tbe socini af- 
fections, tlio violated sanctuary of domestic peace." It is here iliat Uie 
higher and inner life of woman ia marred and tortured, her most 
■acred and cbcriabed affections crushed and blighted. These are pri- 
Tate sorrows, that her most inljmiile confidant must not know, so 
^^ wixious is she to susi-iin Uie good cliaracter of her husband, brother, 
^^L br son. " But from this inner world of suppressed wretchedness thnn, 
^^M will occasionally burst forth to tiie ^ of human pity a pierciuf 
^^P of those who writhe under tbe slow torments of a desolate heart : 
^^ dying hope. Yet all Ibis wliioh meets tbe eyeand pains the cat is 
the ovtiflow of misery. It is merely what inadvertently ceca] 
Otrougli chasms violently rent open, and lella sadly of n sea of ODgu'fhJ 
UiatisstlUcd forever in itsstcret recesses. The bursting hearts of mfitk 
KB Ibr tlieir ruined sons; of wives from whose life. all joy and hai)e,>L 
loveand iimdcmess has been blotted out; of daugtiiers' shanie, cmshod 
%al dnoinrii to penury and disgrace — cimld we look on all these griet 
Stiiikcn females, some of whom have heeu well uif, happy, itiJ 
resppcied, now doomed to brutality and waul, each wllb bi.'r own 
/ippi;J//i J- history of woe, we sbouldas^kno further witness to the helnoni 
^ti/i at'cba ram iroiSc, or the Tigbtoousaosa of Iftw afainst (he defiUrejroi 
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Tlioti stialt not kill, is an imperative injunction of the moral 
klrine Ian'. How precious a thing la human llffe J how lunplo 
magnificent the provisioiis mada for i\s euslennnce luid priaeiTiili 
For it the eaiiJi ia clothed with verdure and llie planets travol tlicit 
Tconds. Yet how often and Low thoughtlessly ia it dOBtrojodl A 
Can may kill his wife by & long course of outragcaua ticaiuicn: imd 
Inital heliavior, and he may have an accomplice ia tht pascu ol 
)miE saloon _oT tnvem keeper, and the communitj wiL ileep irer thi 
O-oimuus crime. Cttu this be rightf And if not nijht, how Icdj) 
KLiat it continue? Look for a moment at the magnitude of ilus cvilt 
Aa 1 before remarked, we have in the Union one million of drunkards, 
two niilllons of the children of drunkards, with not less than thie« 
millions of fcmalcB who are ao closely related to iliese drunkarcla ai 
to he ilie viclims of their vices and the partakers of ilieir woes. Of 
this million of inebriates it is calculated that si.ity thousand die an' 
Dtinlly. How, lei the mind go back for centuries, and comr.relLend 
if you can, this fathomless and shoreless sea of anguish. Cnuld w» 
group together for agea gone by the annual sacriflee of human ijeings, 
until we siiould have collected into one great inultitudn the hecaiomba 
of EIng Alcohol; could we, In addition to this countless multitude, nl 
up from t!ieir sepulchera the grief-stricken mothera, tlie misery-iuuf- 
dered wives, the sorrow-blighted sisters and dnuglners of all tiiess 
wrelclied snici<les, our conceptions would still fall far sliort of Ihs 
■wful reality. Our mental vision would have to reatli hack to the 
deluge, if not to creation's dawn, and omhrace every quari<^ of tin 
habltuhle g1ohe ; it would he obliged to people the curili with skeleton 
wiCntwscs more numerous than all tlie tribes of living men ; and even 
then, afler having brought into view this vast appalling host, ws 
should still have but a feeble conception of the acliing hearia, ilia 
bitter moans, the bodily throes, and the mental agony which tiiey 
were made \o endtu'e before they sank lo untimely graves. 

How ready and how easy is Uie remedy for all tliis ! Let every 
iaau, woman, and child (e.xcept the hopeless sot) form themselves into 
temperance associations, of wlial^rer kind is most agreeable lo tbcit 
tastes, and continue faithful to tlie principle of total abstinence for the 
■pAC« of one generation, and the tiling la accomplished. Can liiat' 
mti be a true friend to Uic female aei who will not do this much to 
dij up their tears? Sorely not, and he should not be bo couaidered. 
Hb may flatter as he will, but no true woman should give him Lei , 
Jrait or confidence. He is not a Iriend but au enemy, and should bt 
H TCgafded. If snob is the cliaractcr of the mau wLo kee|)s Litnatif 
ft. vif from the temperance societies of the country, what must be sai<) 
af ill llie women in the laud who are equally hostile or indilfcrent W 
•licli nitsiiciations? Perhaps they do not Itnow tlist they can in Ihi* 
W«y cmifci' an incalculajjlc liuntfil ii]jon tlieir sudcrtn^ «U\w%, sa-^aii 

.MOB UtG living and unborn miilionB of \)otiv sexea. 'BxA^i "Oqk? c-i"A& 

■—'—-- * •-- to causlUer Ute ft) 
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«r opinion among them. The thing is too plain, loo scir-evldoiit, far^^H^ 

coHtroTeroj. Let nil wlio would remOTC this monntain of Borren" Idm f I 
no time in doing this little thing. Let those who would Im looked 
npou ss the generous Mends of injured innocence manifest their frieud- 
■Mp l>y pulling Uieir names to Ihe teetotal pledge, and hj- refusit^;^^^J 
•iGr aflor to vote for a legislalire candidate that is not knonrn to b(^^^^| 
apposed (o nO license lan's, and in favor of prohlhlting an evii hot^^^^H 
which all other evils are hutched. ^^^^^| 

Do not these afllicted women appeal lo every fiber of oar munhooS^^^^^ 
Ibr sympatliy and succor, and to our legislators lor adequate relioff 
now long must our mothers, wives, sifltcre, and daughters be doprlrsd 
of thai protection which goveiumenls were organized to afford f Hai 
lovely woman no champiun among the immorlal heroes of the Repub- 
licF Will no legislator arise that can set forth herwrongs iu a man* 
ner to atir the Anglo-Saxon hlood and save her from the horrid tor- 
tures of a law-sheltered rum tratBc? An amaranthine wrealh awaits 
him. Ita leaves of endless green and flowera of fadelesa beauty will i 

yet be clutched by the hand of some wise and chivalrous siaieEmao. 

IT DEBTBOTB NATIONAL WEALTH. I 

That eminent statistician, Dr. Hargravea, of Reading, P4., present* 
OB with the following facts and figures. They speak for Ihemselves. 

" By the census of 1880, we find there were distilled, in the United 
Hlaies, 88,002,707 gallons of spirituous liquors, which if sold by the 
retailer at present prices would bring the sum of JQ10,02n,570. The 
lame yjar there were brewed 5,115,140 barrels of fennented liquors, 
which at present retail prices would bring about $133,000,000, making 
Rtolal of $739,030,579, the net cost of spirituous and ferraenied liquon 
that paid duly to the Government, to say nothiuji of tlic wines manu- 
factured, or of the distilled and fermented llqQors and wines imported. 
" To comprehend clearly the magnitude of the cost of intoxicating 
dilnks, let us go one step farther and compare its cost witli some of tha 
noccssaty productions of the country. By the census of 16G0, ws find 
the value of Uie six leading productions 3f the United Slates werai 

Plonr and mesl J2M.000.IW> 

ootioBsoodB iia,ao(),(no 

BoatBiudslioBB BO.flOOaWD 

cioihuig mflon.wM 

Wooleu^ondi.. a).OIK>.»[K) 

Biwki. iiewBpapen,uidJobpriaChlg 4S.UUI],U00 

Tolii S«I),90U.UI)C 

" The total coat of inioxicadng liquors thai paid duty and \nn ci 
Mned In -Jie United Slates, was $739,1)00.000, or in round c 
one hundred and twenty-nine million dollars more than the vuliio 4| 
Kll tlie flour, cotton goods, boots, shoes, woolen goods, ctulhiiijc. t 
priuting boolis. uvwsjmpers, and other printing produceil in iJih Oldleij 
BtatOH in the yeai> 1800, The case is loo clear W need ci 
hare toen what is the net cost of intoxicating drinks. W« will a 
nrto aniVBU Uie total proxlnute coM. 
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Ttaeuliut selcostoniqnan |T3S»,ra}^n ^^H 

Time iDJtliy drinking, half luniDCti 3au.&ID.3)fl ^^H 

CostortrlmBQiaeeaiijinioinptnmM »7.ean.(«) ^^H 

Ofwl of iiniiiwrUm ST.ODIl.IlUU ^^H 

Oo»l of iili^miou aii.Dai.OMO ^^H 

TatBlproiImileeipmMerurC.g tl,!HII,K»),9fla ^^H 

" Tlie civil and (liplumatic expenses for 1803 were $11,51)5,188 4? ^\ 
ud for 1883, 111.00(1,138 14. Thus tlie people las tliciiiaclves ^728,- 
W,)00 uioro for liquor tliun tlic cost of the Uaiied Stales Govmumunl 
ji orjinai^y limes. 

In nn ciiitiiriul iirticle pubiislietl in tlie Now Tork Trlliuiie, Decern- 
but 2St1i, 1807, wliich ia eviduully from Uie troncliant pen of Mr. 
Greeley iiimself, we liaTo a Htalemenl of llie annual mat of liquor con- 
■umetl, to^etlior with some of ila concomilflnts, wliicli varies but littla 
from the SgurcB of Dr. Hnrgravea. The following is an extract: 

" The whole cost of liquors annuatly made and sold in the United 
Btutes, that is, whisky eiUier in a pure or derivnlJTe slate, is about 
(500,000,000. In the eonguniption of this liquor, 80,000 lives are yearly 
destroyed, 100,000 men aud women are sent to prison, and 200,000 
children are bequcatlied to poor-houses and charitable institutions. 
In addition, 300 murders and 400 suicides ore committed, und the ex- 
pense connected with these events is 1(300,000. In our noble State of 
New York, of course including the city, one person in 16 is substan- 
tially made a pauper. Meanwliiie, lart'e suniR are dieburscd in erect- 
ing and auperviNlng those imposing cstublishments, tlie commou jails 
and Uie penitentiaries, for so far-i'eachiiig are the effects of the drink- 
ing of spirituous liquors, that our citizens are enabled lo violate every 
law of the land." 

Wlifli have we to sliow for this vast annual expenditure ? A mere 
glance at the result would fill a volume. That being no port of my 
present work, we will look for a moment at one fact only. 00.000 
die annually I A truthful record of tlie miseries of tach would make 
60,000 biogrnpliies every year I Ttiat numlier of such sad narratirea 
wili never be written. Even a brief notice of the lieatli and burial of 
each poor creature is more than we ean expect. 00,000 a year is more 
thai; 1,008 a week, 144 per day, 6 for every hour, and 1 for every ten 
Ulnctcs I Could wo have a bell large enough, and swin^^ing Uif[h 
enough in the heavens to be heard over the entire Union, aud c( uld ll 
bo tolled oveiy ten minutes for the death of a drunkard, its mournful 
dirge wo lid ring in our ears day and uiglit the nh^le year round. Itl 
Mtfuldinil notes mlgbt be annoying to the sustAiners of license i bnt it 
wouM cause tiiom to realize their individual responsibility for so many 
friglilftilatiJ umimcly deaths. It would help them wondcrlhllylo per- 
eeive lUeir own personal agency in the liorrible work of liliisiirg the 
leniporal and ulemal hopes of so many of liieir fl'lluw-morlnla. 

'I'bcre are those who would biame tlie drunkards fur nil iln evils of 
the license system. Surely they are neiilier its iiiiiliurs nor pirpeius- 

Hicy BTD only its ripe and rotten &ult Tliey i\<X not orieio^^^J 
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I fhe driok fbahlon, of wUcli Uiey nre victims, nor the law thU 
I and protects it They are but an odious esci'eBCence, its natartl de' 
fe opmeiit, wUicl) can not be sliaken oS, Unfortunately, tJiey 

1 unpopular feature of it. I say unfortunately, for snrdy tlicy 

I not liie WDist lu an cssuy of mine, published in llie Diistnn Naliea, ilafl 

Ith, 1807, and alao iu a Review of tlie License Law of PcnnsylToait, 

t proved beyond all controversy, that moderate drinking, aside trcai 

Va Uudeiicy to excess, is productive of far more evil in the world IhM 

dninkciinesa of the must beastly kind. Not one urgumcnt in lliM) 

|>rollu•^(i4llS has ever been touched, or can ever be refuted. Tlint, 

&F aa I Etm iuformed, opens a new cliapter in ihc philosophy of 

peronce. Tlinl tUe niodcnite slAge of ibe drink delirium is Uie 

dangerous la society, should he known to all, for it is an indisputabl 

I truth. And if it be a Enith, wbiit ground have tlic li(«nse party, vbti 

B ail opposed to what they call drunkenness, to stand on f They 

r BOknowledge diiinkenness to bo an evil, and would banish it if Ihej 

t could, without putting a slop to moderate drinking. We prove that 

' moderate drinking, if kept in all cases within the bounds of what Uiej 

n^ard as moderation, is agi'uuiereril than drunkenness. Now, whera 

B they P We acquit them of draiiing drunkenness, but they desiw 

that wMcb we see and know lo be worse than drunkenness, and whiob 

in uddir.ion to all the ills of moderate intoxicatiou is the real and only 

cause of drunkenness. 
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If the suppression of the liquor traffic is right, the results of a pro- 
hibitory law must be good, provided it has any eSuct whatever ; and 
if it has no clfect. it can do no possible harm, for it stands not, as some 
may suppose, in tiie way of anything bellei-. If a license law 
operates as the sliglitcst restraint on ihe traffic It is designed to " regu- 
late," it is because of ita proMbitniy clauses. But experience im)TBi 
that they can not be enforced in connection with the legal traffic, whilA', 
the very ohjecla aimed at may be more certainly attuned by a prohll ' 
ory law. For all the profeaaed alms of a llceiwe law, aproliibitory law ' 
preferalile. What are the objects of wluit is called " a good license low '. 
Ist, To authorize a select few, of good mora, character, to sell UqtiOr 
moderate-drinking adults only, in a quiet and orderly m 
forbid iusulc to drunkards and miuors. 3d. To 8lc:> llsaalecntlrely 
Sunday. Such are its m.iiu objects, without going further into del 
Girt these been attained by menus of a license law in any put of 
Korlil f Never I and from the very nature of things ihey never cau 

Undor a prohibitory law that is not as rigidly enforced as tlehc'tld 
t',1 the objects aimed at by a license law may be obt^ued. Expcfl 
ptOTCB that in any locality where n prohibitory law exists, and whore pi 
Uceentimetitisunhuppily sulaxas not to require the entire ^upprtsslon 
of .IranMlriuliiiig, the luw is used toi'egulntethc tralbc and modern to ib< 
evil to a degree that has never Iwen accomplished by a license law of 
ttU' kind. If any one is tolerated to sell at kU, be eella 
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■nd not by «gnl right, which is a, very differenl thing. He must be a 
TOTy popular cdtizeD, and ooe wlio cnnducis the traffic in a very 
CUnrded and discreet manner, Ut linijWB thut the Inn, iiltu tlie sword 
of Damocles, ia suspeudtd by u single liftir over iiis head. He must 
ba one who will not deal out a drop to eitiier drunkard or minor, one 
wIlo kecpa n very orderly houEe, thai is closed early in Uic tvcnlu^ 
wl always on Sunday. The slightest deviation Crom tlUa rule is fo] 
^OTf td 1)y the conBscation of hie licjiior and Ilie closing of uis shop 
l3tn! is Ik state or alfuirs the desideratum of all license laws, but ii it 
IT hut no licenae law ever elTecIed, or ever can, It shows tbdt a pioliih- 
Itory Faw not half enforced is more efficient tliau a license laiv. Ilslinwi 
ttiu ihe objects desired liy tlie more rcspcctiiblo portiim of tlie license 
purty Ibemaelves are secured to a greater extent in a communily not 
nady to eradicate the traf&c, under a prohibitory law than under e. 
license law. Thei'efure a prohibiiory law that is not strictly enlbreed 
ia the best law, moderate liceuse men being judges, that can be enacted 
on the subject. 

All esperience shows that a license law ia more certain to be eradcd 
than a proliibitury law, and fur the retiaon that the section tliat author- 
kses Ihe sale of liquor will invariably cause an intractioa of all the 
other sections. The sale is quite unruly enough where it is Corbidden 
by law ; where it is legalized, it breaks all bounds, and is as uncon- 
trollable as the wind?. If temperance tnen could be induced to assist 
in the ezeculion of a license law, its restrictive clauses might have 
' BOme titlle effect ; but that a out of the question. A temperance man 
sees little use in prosecuting one mun for doing what anolhc: in the 
aoine place bus a lawful righi to do. Why should he be a prosecutor 
In such a case ? What can he gain by it, escept ill-will ? Will the 
friends of a license law back him in its enforcement? Not tliey. 
Their sympatliies are generally with the culprit. If he convicts a 
landlord uf sehing to a minor, that will not atop him and others from 
eelUng to the same boy the day he is of age. If he convicts him of 
Belling to drimkarda, that will not stop lum and others from selluiK 
to sober men, which is a greater crime, as it ia worse to raise a new 
crop of drunkards thou to peddle out drams to old ones. If he stopi 
llie traffic la his neighborhood on Sunday, it ia only to see it begia 
■f^iji more biiskiy on Monday morning. He is painfully cnnsclniu 
fluvl llie most rigid osccution of a license law, so far frani accompllaU- 
Ing ills desire, would only make rum-selling and rum-driuking iii(,n 
decent iu the ebtimalion of tlie shallow-pa ti^d. and mnre popular wiUi 
Kwli^raie tipplers. Why should a temperance man 'je a vulunteer !■ 
■ Wt>rk t'l odious and l>ootless? 

Wo all know how little the liquor parly are to be relied on to ciiforN 
Oie rcstrinliTc provisiiins of a license law, eiLlier against tlie vemlei 
who ovpislcpa its bounds, or against him who sells without a license 
Aa a general rule, the mass of Ihem ijare 30t a straw how much theii 
tnm law is viol^ed, n long as Uausi is plenty and eheap. W^ 
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■hOQld they, when Utal is their main object? How rigidly moderiH 
drinkers a]>[>l7 its p«DRl[iea to inebriates who indulga in ft " liam'* 
tvt) more tlinn tliemECives, wu nil know fVom paat experience. A slag- 
Ke.-ing sol arrested liy a fiiddled constable nnd tuken before a guzzling 
magiitralo for examination is asiglit that does not often occur, ihougb 
irell calrnlated to excite tliemoEtvnried and conQl cling emotions. Af 
KcV mi^lit we expect burglars and thieves to lie active in bringing fet 
jna to jostice. Every law on Uie staiute-tmok should be of siuJii 
ciinracter, tliat good men will not scruple Co enforce it. A liCL-nse 1e« 
irlll always be IcIY to The care of its friends. Tlie riglit to soil that 
nliich is a banc to virtue, is the only feature in it tliat is generally recog- 
pizod, and that provokes a disregard of every oilier. The 1*^01 DttfflQ 
may, Iherefbre, be justiy regarded as Uie pareulof tlie illegal iraflBc Ii 
Itspunsea, whether underu license lawor a prohibitory law. The bit) 
fruits of license continue to manifest themselves long after a probi 
Itory hiw is enacted, as lUo waves'of the ocean continue to fret and 
after a slorm. 

Having shown that a prohibitory statute is the only one under wbii 
the traffic can be even partially controlled, I proceed to show tlii 

igency by which it may be wholly suppressed. If it is not 
Utterly annihilated in evcty Slate where such a law exists, the fault ii 
not in the law, certiunly, but in its admin i strati on. A law does not 
execute itself. It is not of itself an actor, but -s simply a rule of action. 
If the rule be a good one, it is always read.- tn bo used eflectualty 
when needed. Impartial prohibition is so maL illiBtly right and fur 
all parties, as to commend itself to thefavor of al'good citizens. 

n of llie law is the liQj of the law." A proliiMtory law is Ui 
ftection of human reason, and the only one that is ever applied 
Bupprcs.'iion of such crimes as are not to be tolerated 

If such a law can not be rigidly executed, the (iuilt must be In Ilv 
BzecutoTB or in the people. It can not be in the latter, Tor it has been 
nowhere adopted without the sanction of the peonle by o'^'erwhelminf 
~ ~ . Its opponents are a minority wlierever it exisls They do 
not openly rebel against it by force. They simolv evade it wDero they 
That was to be expected, as they have been debased under tha 
pernicious effectof a license law. Artificial appetites have been 
Tiirse must have time to die out, or ttiose wlio Are sf: u 
s to be controlled by them must have time tn die off. M 
»ppcli«j exists except where it baa been Ibrmca bv a bad babtL 
[tcraiin tliat never tastes alcohol never feels a partii;Ie of desire Hv It 
ind 'tiTo would not be the least opposition to tt.e emorccmenl ol k 
prohiV'rOry law if there were no unnatural appetites. Is it reosonalilf 
^^ Ihnt the vines of the minority, which were develrii>en and fiMlcred Iff 
^^^ the oM hiw, sliould be permitted 1o defeat tlie new oue i 
^^B A rjj'hteous law is a beneliccnt educator of the |)eople; under a 
^^^/hease Jaw, drinking is legal nnd popular; under a prchibl lory l*w, i| 
^^Bv/U^fs; sad iinpopolar. Under & IVccose \fl,w, tkevuM-ww-UL' 
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dace hire become trorse ihaa Sodoro, kaci it not lieen foi tlie coactet^ 
■ding, yet almoat thankless eflbrts of the oft-derided fl'iends of tL-m]! 
■ncc. Tliey nlone, under Goil, liave kept it worlk Bavina;, and a lit iiliode 
for Christians. Tlieir main reliance now is a proliiliilory law, iind 
Hiey will not abandon it because it is oppOBOd by siicli na huvo liceo 
flomorallKed by license. Those who driuk ^a appease the erityinga ol 
I morbid appetite, will continue to drink under any laiv that can bt 
framed as long as they can obtalu liquor. Those who diink iicmsli ii 
»lly foi mere fiisliion'a sake, will be less Inclined topeniisi in it iinilci 
the bat of law; those who have not commenced the practice will be 
■tU less likely h> begin it ; and the longer such a law exists the mora 
essf it will be to execute It thoroughly. This is nt»t mere thoory, how- 
ever rational, hut the experience of every Stale where it has been tried. 
It is what I myself witnessed during a four years' residence in Iowa. 
Were it not for extending this essay beyond the required length, I 
might give a history of succcssfiil prohibition in Moharamednn o 
tries, New Zealand, etc. ; but I will begin with that Slate which 
Ihe credit of being the first in our Union lo adopt it. 






One of the most important and interesting records that wiU engngt 
Qie pen of the future historian, will be the struggle ia the different 
Btales for a prohibitory law. That noble veteran, the Rev. John 
Marsh, liaa commenced the work. When every State in our grand 
Republie shall be in the full enjoyment of ila countless blessings, the 
hiBtory Blioiild be completed. I shall confiue mysulf now lo results. 

Afler yarions unsuceessful attempts, during a period of ten j^ira, the 
ml Maine Law was adopted May, I80I, and went almost immedi- 
ately into effect The first seizure of Uqnor was made at Bangor, on 
fliB4lhof July following. Ten eaaksof it were emptied on tlie ground 
in the presence of glad people. Boon alter the mayor of Portland did 
tbe same with 13,000 worth of liquor. On both occasions the people, 
male and female, witnessed the righteous act in respectful aileace. 
Other lifct uvenla followed without provoking serious opposilion. 
Dnmkenness and disorder quickly vftnished. Poor-houses becuina 
nopty; bouses of correction and jails lost Uielr inmates to such a 
llcgice that some of them were entirely closed, and pence and pl'attf 
teignal: indiistry,[hignlity, and tlirift were everywhere disclosed. Mr. 
Seal Dow, mayor of Povlland, makes a statement, Aug. 37lh, IKB 
WhIclJ aJ who rejoice over the suppression of the evil will be gU3 U 
read! 

"The fa:tB in relation to the working of the law have been ptiliiislicd 
(Aen for tl.o last two years, and never has any allempt been made by 
K responsible person 10 disprove tliem. At the lime of tlie eniictnienl 
of the law, rum-aelling was carried on openly in all parts of tUc i-.ta.Ws. 
ia Portland there ivere between lUree tmi toMt XvatATcA. t>smJto'i<s^ 
Mad Itjunediafely sfter the enactment of Ihe \d."n ai 
"lite whgJeeaJe trade in liijuorft wa 
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tns tlie imanimouH declaralion or all llie ■watchnun and pol 
tfaat [lie cily WUB like aa entirely new place. Miiny sliops, wliidilieron 
were nim-aliops, were cunveried into other branclips of imtie 
■Imost every inillcation of intern iierancc waa banishuti. At the enil of 
the luuiiicipul year I8GI-S, aa nISeiiil report to tli£ eily cuuiit^U ui 
operation of the law in Portland vna unlcrcd to be printed and 
Qiltuted Itirouglk the city; ibi statements wim% nutat the time, doi 
Ihey since been, denied. The law bad worlted aiicli wondeiB 
■Mnlba as to cause a decrease of committals to tlic AJms-lionse, I! 
lo Hoose of Correction for lule-mperiioce, 3B, making 143. Al Llie 
time the number of Inmatus in tlie Aliiis-housc was reduced £2, ' 
U-enomber of out-door families reciulring aid was 40 less than the 
tiioiitha previous. At the terni of the District Court in ilarcL, iSSl, 
there were seventeen inilictmenla ; at the term for 1852 there 
one, and that tlie result of a miatake." That was Just what its most 
ardent friends predicted, and tboir Heaven-inspired hopes were nonr 
realiKed. 

Dr. Frederick Richard Lees, of England, whose profound and com. 
prehenslve works on tlie temperance question are nmivaled in our 
language, visited Alaine about that time (br tlie purpose of wilueasiog . 
the effect of Ibe law. He tells us that he sought for strong drink ftt J 
several of the hotels in Portland, but could got none. Fearing th^lf 
there might be places In Hie city where il was sold secretly, he metjlj 
mechanic on the street who he inCirmctl that he was a foreigner, a 
isked if he did not know where he could get a drink? The auswail 
was, " No i and if I did, I would not tell you." Such w 
mendable spirit of tlie working-classes. 

The mayor of Bangor, in his message to the coiuicil, April 23d, 
18G2, sajE: " On the 1st of July, when I gave notice thai I should 
enforce the law, 108 persons were seUing liquors here ; 20 of tlieni 
have left the city. Of the remaining 88, not one sella openly. The 
number of inmates in our Alms-house and House of Correction havs 
been reduced 3,104; the number of prosecutions has been reduced J 
4S," Such facts will bear witness through all time to tlie eOlcacy of T 
proWbilioQ. 

The marshal of Augusta reports, for 1832, as follows: " Augua 
bad 4 wholesale liquor sloree and 25 reiaU shops. Three of the wliols 
lale dealers sent off their liquor \i> New York; the rcmainiDg firp 
persisted in Bellmg, until about $1,000 worth was seized. Liquof 
bn acid at the princii>al hotels, but stealthily. One of the kce|K»s h 
been iJF.^e convicted. The police used to be culled up 100 nights j 
ft fear. Since the pass.ige of Uie law they have not t 
once." Oh, happy, thrice happy Augusta ! Such facta tell a tale mOW 
convincing than tongue or pen. 

The report of the marshal of Gardmer is stitl more flattering: 
■Uarcli 8th, 13S3. Al the commencement of the official tarm Uiet* 
tnuv in the city 14 ploceg where Uquoi was Bold, some of them tl 
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mort of drunken, rialous, ami disordej'lj persons. But one porvm 
Qaa been convicted or ilninkcnacss Cor the lust Tuiir monllis ; l}ut twa 
»ent to tile workbouse for tlie last six nionilis. Tlie law Ima been 
rigidly and quietly enforted." If in a plULT of tliiit size, Willi 14 deiw 
ftequeiilud by " drunken, riotous, and diaorderly puraons," ilie law 
was put quielly and rigidly into force, the same may be done any- 
Vlieie and evcrywlicie. Gardiner has settled that qiieBiion. 

The report from WatervOle is of tUe s«mi! ebarjicter. " Ten or 
eleven yeiira ago Uie cost of pauperism rose In a manner unikceount- 
ftble, but for excessive drinking, fi'om (TOO to |1,S00 ii yenr. Tliii 
jcai, witli twice tiie population, the cost of the poor will not esoeed 
(1,000. Tlie amounl of crime is greatly leasened. Thoae who still 
dcaerre the name of drunkards are mostly Irishmen and Canadians." 
Prohibition is the thing lo cure the Irish and make tliem the best 
people in the world, Ireland has suffered more from whisky than 
from British tyranny. The banishment of alcohol would secuii" their 
freedom. So long as Uiey indulge in that they must remain i/- ooud- 
■ge, m spile of Fenianlsni. 

The Calais council report; "Where enforced, the results *»e goodj 
nhcre not enforced, tiie old anli-Malne law justices uru in llmlL 
Unny of those who sold liquor have given ibeir atteuiion to other busi- 
ness, and are now better off ihan when selling liquor." No doubt of llial, 
as the rnin-imffic destnij's about three fonrths of tiioao eugagud in it 

Professor Pond, of Baagor, writes : " 1 have not seen a di'uriken 
man in our streets for the last six months. The House of Correction 
has been at times almost empty ; I know not but it id bo now. The 
expense of paupers is greatly diminished." 

The Hon. Sidney Perliam, Speaker of the House of Bepresentalives, 
{■ays; "My knowledge of the workings of the law extends over a large 
section of the Slate. I can assure you it works well." What better 
evidence could we have of its efficacy ? Such were the results of tlia 
law when it firel went into operation, and at a time of course when 
its rigid enforcement must have been the most difiieult Teslimoiiials 
to any extent, of a sioiilur character, might be given, reaching thitiugh 
ft period of sixteen years. 

Uuw stands the case now ? At the National Conveution held at 
Btnitoga Springs, August, 1903, that noble patriot and hem Gen. Ncal 
Dew said ; " The tmRic in iutosicatiiig liquor is considered as illn- 
WpciAble in llttino db keeping a gumbliug-houBe. lie aJniillcd llinl 
flto law had not been in such active operation during the w:ir, ou the 
inei^es vl' iho people were dii'ecied lo the salvation of Ilie ciiuiiiry ■ 
bu', iKrwiHer Uiey will go to work with increased zeal. In largu din- 
trict* of Maine tlie traffii; is entirely unknowiL" 

Abo'il the Bumc lime, there appeared before the public a wiliifsa 
WhoBu word can not be doubled by tlie most zealous of tlie liceusi 
as it is a clincher, it is the last I shaL sfTer, so far as relain 
I allude to the valuable tesliiuQii']] ut Wk'Vloq-'^' 
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Dnvis, of the Supreme Court of tliat BtaW. It appears from the aUt 
meet of Judge Davis, llial tlie law, as it now sianda, is n^il cxacllj 
wliat its fiicniia would miikB It, but is criiiiilud for «'am of a.lL-i[uatf 
peiialiies, eucb as iiiipriEonmuni I'or its Tiolatioii. TJiis is i!ie ivorli 
at lis "immlos, and designed to prevent its execiitiou. Ni>i«ii)i-irinJ 
tag this ilpftct, it is enforced, and tlial more rigidly tliiui uiiy lii > n.'i 
law ever lias lieen eitber in Maine or anywhere else. Its fii< ijili ■ iv 
»ol tcniperauce men, who are diaiip;M>iutod in ils operalioii--, lui ih. 
MoBcls of the liijuor imffle. Their cry against it, hecanse it is tioi lh 
forced, is allogelher hyjiocritical. If Ihey did not feel Ils f iRe, ILej 
would not cry at all ■ and if it were more rigidly enforced, tlieh' ciy 
would be all the louder. One would naturally espect to lieor those 
Who rwse tbis cry equally loud in denouncing the laws against gam- 
bling, licentiousness foi^ry, and theft, aa feilures, hecauae of theii 
constant violation. In regard to the dailf and hourly Infraction of 
those laws we Lear scarcely a whimper from them. " They roar na 
gently as sucking doves." They should, to be consiBtont, demand tha 
repeal of every law on the statutR-hooli which is nut rigidly executed ; 
fOUl Bucli crimes as have not been entirely prevented by law ahould 
be regulated by some saj^cious system of license. 

Judge Davis show-s that tlie complaint that a prohililtory law can 
not be enforced is hotii f^lse and hypocritical ; for it is enforced, and 
that iur>re generally Uian its enemJoa desire. "No observing uiiin" 
(says he), " who has lived in this State for twenty years, and has had 
an opportunity to know the facts, can doubt tliat the Maine Law has 
produced a hundred times more visible impruremeut in tlie character, 
condition, and prosperity of out people than any other law that waa 
over enacted." Mark that— "than any other law that was evW^ 
enacted." This law, so ably advocated in the Biitieli Parliament, tSi; 
1743, by Lords Harvey, Talbot, Stanhoi>e, Aylesford, Beaufort, ~ 
dale, Chesterfield, Sandwich, Biistol, Halifax, Haveraham. Ayla 
Gower, and Bedford; the Bishops of Cauterhury, Asaph, Londi 
Homich, (iloucoster, Oxford, Bristol, and Salisbury, 
been for sixteen years, the peculiar and eternal glory of the State 
Maine, our serene and sober Eastern sister, whose iicnignanl featTtl 
arc IirEt gilded by tlie beams of the morning, an 1 who has 1ieen 
first ii> enjiiy moral daylight. She Urst adopted it ind still clings tif\ 
M tlic ark of her safely. The noblest of her sons testify tliai tt bf 
been fraugbt with more home comfort and substantial prostxjrl^' 
Umn any ukase, edict, ordiuation. proclamation, or legislative act tial 
eui lie pointed to in the whole history of man. Heavtn bleaa llio hnJ 
^rock and pii:»: may her prohibition of the J(;iier plague hetxuKe 
oniveranl and remain forever I Sixteen years j sometliing in tlio Ijfe 
ofaSlHle. That much at least is secure. Ils benefits and bli 
■re on record, and constitute the brightest page in ihe history of 
nMnmonwcalth. It is some consolation to know ttiat tlut 
modinspuiug tooord can not be Matted out. 
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AND THE BEeCLTS OF PROHIBITION. 

JuigB Davis U aimplj teaUfying to wliftt h& haa Been and kuoi 
' Hnviii^ Bervecl" (says he) " for nearly lea years ns one of tlie ji 
sf (iiir ij(i|irt^iiib CuurL, I liave tried niiiDy cn^us ugiiinst common 
lO Jill'LTuiil counties, I'rum one extreme of llie Slntu to [lie ollior. 
OOliVlllisuiiniiiig llie unraithftilnesa or timidity of lcuiin.'1'uui.'e mfu, tUfl 
iiffxiilriiis in enforcing tlie iaw, tlie inadequacy of its iieiitllics, and 
lie I'flccl <i:' tl)e war iu rclurditig its exuoutiun, I am. cocr.cced b^ 
• bit I liure seen iliat it lias accomiiUslied im incalculaldu omiunt of 
pxtl. Ol our four iiundrud lowua and cities — mnlfiug tlie esUa.-tU 
belon »liui I icliuvo tlie facia would Justify — I urn satisfied tiiat i'l 
m>rc iluLU oue liundred till law prevents any sale of liquora wliateviic 
u a beverage. In at least two hundi'ed of tliera it is sold only on ibe 
■ly, ju3t as in t!ie same towns there are persona guilty of lewdness lusd 
Oilier crimes. Such I believe to be a fair Btatement of existing fa(la 
BJid circumstanccB connected with the Maine Law in tliis Slate, They 
prove the law, even with its inadequate penalties, to be far superioi' 
hi any iiceuse law ; and that there is no such fiulure to eaforce it lu 
wUl Justify eitlicr tliu Upends or tlio enemies of the lempcrimce reform 
tn 0|ii)usiug it." Fixiiu Ibis it appears tliat the law has a far more 
restrictive influence, even where it is most resisted, than any iiccnaa 
taw ever euaclcd. Who could expect, for the time it has been in 
operation and the cliance It has liad, au exposition more favorable, or 
ECsliinouy luord n-liable, ilian we have in this truthful letter of Judge 
Davfa, and for wiiich he deEcrvca tlie gratitude of every h-ienJ of 
huuian Welfare. It Is a ihuoderbolt trum the ri^it quarter, and haa 
■hivureU and scattered to the winds the sopliistries of all classes of 
advacAluB of Bchcnics for the legal pcrukission of sin and crime. The 
Uaine Law is not a failure, but it is an obiding poMcr in the land. 
OI<iry III the lligbust for this glad evangel, this welcome assurance 
of the ullitiiale iriumpli of uur Cause I There will yet be peace 
earth ajid good-will toward men I 

FUOHJBITION IS OTHER flTATEB. 

A. prohibitory law was adopted In Massucbusetts, May, 1852; Vt 
mont, Dec, iy52: Connecticut, June, 1854; Michigan, 1854; Ki 
Torlt, April, 1855; Iowa, Api'll, 1805; and in New Hampshire, Aujf., 
1B55. It hoB become a permanent iustitulion in all of the a. t»- 
Damed Slates, except New York, where, owing to some of its pecuiat 
fTOvitiuns, it was murdend by an alcoholic decision of hor Supreme 
Omut. A very few out ol many testimonials to its good results !a all ] 
Uvo room for. 

MASSACITOBETra. 

I miciil pile up nnqucslioned lUcis to any amount showing the good 
nwills of |.rohibilion in the Old Bay State, where its effect has been 
theaame hh in Muine. Tbntwouldbcsupertlmius. A more important 
MlbjB( I presents itvelC What do the people of that Idstiiricut coinmui- 
Bay of Ihe law now, after liRcuu years' exijurieiicer It is well 
to all that a mi^ori^ of licenau oieu w«T>i a\iiG.\>3^\a^its\««Ki^ 
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SO THE FBDITS OF THS LTQTJOlt TEAPTtC, 

Utorann the 5th of November last Does that prove that prohlMBoi!' 
«&illiretlien5? No mnre than their defcntnt Bunker IliH prtivcii UiSl 
•lie Hcvohiiion was a, lUilure ; no more limn tlie uttcnipl lo smidcr om 
[Jnlon proved die cause of free government a failure. The iiifaii oni 
Southern Confederacy promised snccusa for «,while, and really did tx- 
Ifil as a power longer than alicense law will ever ngnin exist in Miss*' 
tliu^ctts. Proliibition has met Its flist reverse in that State, and ihil 
is a.L Every good cause is liable to that. They had onjoj-cd liie 
blessing so loug that they did not appreciate it They did not rcnlfza 
how much better off they were than Iheir feUow-ciiixena in Staiet 
cnraed by a license law. If they require a severe lesson to open ihel( 
eyea they may get it soon enough. If fifteen ye^ra of trial had 
It to be a failure, there would be no hope for it among the enliglitoni 
people of MassHChusetts. But It Is still clierieheil by all of her 
«nd best I and if it be an unqualiScd hlessiog. if II possess those 
nerent virtnes Its tVicnds claim for it, tiiough baffled and |>rostrate 
B season, " it will rise i.gain," and put fortli increased strength, 
doubt it is to doubt Ibeomnipotence of Delly,ttDd the ultimate triumph 
of right over wronjf. The righteous have cAnsolstion in adversity ; Uie 
wicked have fearful forebodings in the hour of victory, for they know 
their deeds nil' expose tliem, and that tliey can not agree among 
themselves. At Iliis very moment the guilty authors of tliis malignant 
oliRCge in MassachuEdtts are plagued with chilling ajipreht 
the ftiture. Tbe bitter fruits of ibeir temiwrary triumph are already, 
disclosing •themselves. Here is a specimen. The U. S, 
uD sales of liquor was reduced In one district iu Boston 1iy the vigili 
ijf tbe Stale constable, acting in oheilieuce to the prohibitory statUIO^ 
Uom 134,000 a nmnth down «> fG.OOO a month. Tbe recent victory 
of the ilquor party has niised it already lo ^3,000 for tlie last month. 

I feel that I can not cancliide litis part of my subject hetler tlmn by 
introducing exinicia IVom an address, recently pot fortli by Gilbert 
H»ven, A. A. Miner, E. P. Marvin, and R. C. Rtman, four men of 
tg spotless honor, high social position, and distinguished abilily as ran 
be found In the State. Its vlmlication of the law is ao complete, iU 
explanation of 'he brief repulse of its friends so clear, and tbe lunsnnt 
for rontidence in the speedy recovery of lost gnnnid are sr cogent, thnlll 
will satisfy all fair-minded men that proliibition has not licen, and cma 
Doi be, a failure in Massachusetts. Wliat is riglit ncror fails, tho^^ 
the ignorant and sordid may rcjc*I it tbr a tirac. Wrong always hi 
ftilcd, and in spile of the " archangel ruined," it always will. Blitl 
the address, every word of which sbould be copied bad I spare tor " 

" The Prohil'iiory Law went into I'ffec;! In idl llic towns of lliu Ci 
nioawualth. It was executtd iu every city ex(-«pi Chnricstciwn 
Boslou. It received the approval of every Icgisliilure. 
op to our Suprmie Conn, and received Uie indorsement of Chlof 
tkre BliAK anil his assofiates. Il was ntlacked iu Congress 
8a,aciue Court of [he L'uiicd States, and Vnj\.li live nadonal 
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ud national court recognized its legality. While thus ssBailnl bj fa 
teresteJ eitemiea, it waa carryiog blesalngs liirougli nil llie Cmi 
wealUi. Tliree fourths of our towDs, iiicliitling nenrly every sini 
logcand most orourlar^ towns, wure witbout nny public bars. AliiiO]S 
■ gcueraiion hiis grown up in tliose plaucs wiiliout beholding tlm <i|itM' 
ule of intoxicating spirit^. 

"As II consciyience of this law, pauperism and crime had grenlly i 
Uensi^l it all localities where it was obserTed. In not a few of o' 
fur Intgcsl t<]wiis the alms-house hud become an obsulele instituliao. 

" TliQ Stute consiAbulaiy wns established, and bus suppressed llio aala 
<f Bpirita in many of our cities, and greatly reduced ii in Ibu city of 
BOBlon. Dluing tlie last two years it has closed Imndreils of dram- 
■ha|)3. It has abolished more than twenly-five Uundred o\ien bars in 
Ibis city. It has paid into the treasury of tile State ivithia the nine 
mmuhs endini; Ocl IbI, 18G7, in fines, ¥101)421 64; In vnlue of li(|iiiOT 
seized and snld, not less ihaa ?40,00n— a Bum amounting to ojie liua. ■ , 
drisl and ffty thousand dollars more tlian all the expenses of the ixitlcfl 

■' If the present law is repealed and license substituted, we may e 
peci to see the statistics of intemperance more carefully collected a 
more faithfiilly disclosed in Massachusetts Uiaa lias ever been done IH'] 
any community on earth.'' 



In no part ol the Union has the law been attended with happier re- 
mits tliaa iu the Green Mountain State. Of numerous tesiim 
my possession, one is all I have room for. Mr. Underwinnl, State 
Allomcy, says : " The law has put an end ta drunkenness and i;i1iiie 
almost entirely." That will do, us it proves tliat "The Star That 
fiever Sets" derives its quenchless luster from the prohlhitiDn of ll 
liquor traffic. Brave old Vermont, may her waters be always purej 
and her mountains always green 1 

cosNBcncuT. 

Tbe Land of Steady Habiia, where intelligence is bo generally dif- 
ftiHeil, was the very Stale to embrace the righteous principle of pro- 
hibition. It always commends itself to the wise and virtuous db ■ 
ihiuld against ignorance and immorality. Good old Connci/ticul 
idipted the law in June, 1854. The vole in the House stood, 148 for, 
taiJl against itj in the Senate, 13 for, to 1 against it. This was Bgood 
begiuning, and as might have been ejtpected, it has been sleailuj 
nutuued from that day to this. Here, as clsewluie, the change A^j 
Tliijh her greaieal and best had toiled so long was so gralifi*ing ai " " 
llrow them off their guard and make them feel too secure. This h 
'Attdnn of vigiiance and effort, the nnliiral reaiUt of vielory, pieventOJ'" 
Ihein fr-im following np the routed mid Hying foe. They should li 
presstu ou, and given no iiuartcr,imtllhialu£t mercenary was captured. 
They liavo dune well In Connoclicul, and I Ibul eonfldect they t " 

slmg do better, aye, much belter. If there is a counwyon thegloli^ 
mid Ita lid of that iQlolemble sooMine— 4^>i»n W«fii&,V.>»i! 
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land of Edwards and JeiTCtt. Like our frieuds in oilier StaWi, 
\ia\i! Ibeir Beasous of letliiirgy — perhaps of diacourageiCOTil, but Ihflj 
will never i.'rii buck to u lictnse law Tliiit compound of f >llj and 
crime, tliQt pr<i:luceB driuikartk tosiec Umn Ibcy cim be r(H:'.aiu:^d, wU 
aiiTOr again desecrate Ihtir Eoil, 

Tlie act went into olfi'Ct ander the administratioiL of that wise aod 
piue Elaccsman Gov. Dutton. Read what be said of its results. 

In B k'tler, dated New IlaTen, Oct. 20th, 1354, he says : " Tbe taw 
li»s bycu thoroughly exticuted, with much less dilticuliy ami oppcsi- 
tion tliaa was oaticliwled. lu no instance has a seizure product'd laj 
general excitcmenL The longer the beneficial resulta of the la^t an 
seen and felt, the more firmly it becomes estaMlsbed." 

Tlie Rev, Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, says : " The opera- 
tion of the law for oneyearisamatterof DbservalianldthelnbaLltunti, 
Its effect in promoting peace, order, quiet, and general prosperity, no 
man can deny. Never, (br twenty years, ha-fl otir city l)een bo qnle) 
and peaceful aa nnder its action. It is on longer simijly a qneslion of 
temperance, but a govommcnial question —one of legislative 
and morality." 

Rrt. Dr. Kennady says : " Tbe law has produced lie happiest rfr 
»ult — a great improvement in Sab ball i-sclmo! attendance." 

Al the Hstionsi Convention nt Baratoga, 18G3, Gov. Dulton said 
our country towns, altliough tbe law is not commonly resorted to 
It is lield ae a rod over the beads of those who would otherwise cal 
ia temperance to spread into diose towns. The law is not a f^ilore.* 
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The only witness of its benign power which I have room (br is 
Governor himself. Gov. Metcalf, in his annual message to the Legla- 
lature, 1K9, said: "The act is having a salutary effect. It la mare 
ftilly regarded and pracilcally sustained than any license law we ever 
had in the State. In many towns iJie sale of intosieniing liquors is 
wholly abandoned, and in others it is sold only as other penal offenaei 
ire committed — in secrcL" Could anything be more authorliaiive m 
more conclusive? Such were tbe first results of the law. 

In what estimation is it held nowT The best answer thai can b* 
giyea to that question is 1o be found in an able essay read at a SUtM 
COQTCnlion held at Concord, Dec. 12th, 1600, by dial omamrni of thfl 
Judiciary, Judge Upton. Tlie Convention was eompiRwd of tl;e rupjl 
dmlncut men from, all parte of the Slate, and they Bpplaui.leii and in 
JoTBcd the esj^ny. In Ihe opinion af Jiidge Upton, the law Is oni of 
(he most perfect ever tVamed. It had been matured by the ableMl 
Jurists in New Hampshire, and " not aman," said lie, "known In tlit 
poUlical history of the Stale ever recorded his name agalnsl iL" !!«,, 
rtgnidcd it as very easy of execution, and very effective, 
opinion he was sustainetl by liic written BtutemcntB of every _ 
tng attorney bi tlie Stnte. His essay concludes witli these Kurda. 
iat »taod Uie Ust af Judicial investigation, and has proTa^/' 
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Tbo effect of the law in New York dariug the six months it lasted 
waa quile aa beocflccnt as in any otiier State, but tiie rccorils of ths 
liBppy chaago it wrouglil are too numejous to copy. Take the foiiaw- 
lug as a specimen : 

" CommiLtals for offenses (without counting Tlolalions of Ihe and- 
LUMcr law) in the counties of Cayuga, Onondaga, Seneca and OutarlD 
wera reduced 1S3 in six months. Tlie reduction of comitiittala in Qn 
cities, AJhany, Utica, Syracuse, Auhum, and Rochester, for the same 
tune, was 1,1>10:" making in all 3,0G3 less number of committals for 
crime in four counties and five cities during the six months of ila 
blesaed rule. Did any other statute in any part of the world ever do 
tbat mueh god in bo short a time ? That was the happiest f,\x months 
ever enjoyed by the good people of the Empire State. Su<^ are some 
of tlie salutary results of a law that has been denounced as "a failtire." 
There does seem to be a failm^ somewhere, bat not in a prohibitory 
law, as the above fiu^ conclusively demonstrate ; and if not in that, it 
must be that its enemies (ail to speak the trutli. 

What ia the present condition of New York under a license lawf 
We have the testimony of her beat citizens, that drunkenness and crime 
afe on the increase all over the State. Here is a picture just drawn, 
copied from tlie New York Times, a strenuous advocate for license. 

" LiOSt Saturday night, in a walk from Nassau Street to South Fer^^ 
ire had ample food fur comment uiKm the Fourth Commandmei ' 
Broadway wos a perfect hell of drunkennessi— a howling, staggering, 
Mfiemonium of brutalized men.' The sidewalks were trnversed by 
totn in every stage of inloxicatiiin, reeling to and tro like eliips in a 
f lorm. ' The air was laden with aaaichea of drunken songs, fragments 
'jffillhy language, or incoherent shuuts from those who were too drunk 
to articulate. Drunkenne&s in eveiy dark lane and alley, only discoT- 
ered by its diBgusting ravings. Drunkenness in the wide lamp-lit 
streets, slaggerl.ig along wltli swimming heads, paralyzed hmbs, nnd 
ootuttenancea of imbecile sensuality. Drunkenness in the honnc'l, 
shntoriously respiring its fetid breath. Drunkenness clinging to tlia 
tamp-ptifits. Drunkenness coiled upon die door-steps, wailing to he 
loblicd or murdered. Drunkenness screaming on tlie tops of solitary 
jjinnibtuiea, or hsnginn half out of the wiudowa of belated hackney cabo, 
•■d dialurblng the night wilh incoherent melodies." 

Sncli is the frighlful condition of the greatest city in America andot 
SiaC paragon of legislative wisdom the Slelropolitan i^xclse Law. A 
ftienil at my elliow assures me Uial the picture wou'd apply equally 
wdl to Philadelphia on Christmas niglit, 1867. Such is New York, 
Pliiladullihia, and every other large city, under a llceniw law. Bear 
In mind, that those who praleuf the fairureof prohlhiliim are tna^nu^ 
Ifea advocutes of UcenM— of ilial \lceuB« \a,'»i -^^atfa^A* ^Cwjim w<i^ 
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w«y, except in tLu production of such acenes as aboTe deecribed ^ 
•neof itSiHeodil In lurning our otlier wise fair Uerilagc into a 
keil of tarmoil, Tiolence, and crinie, its si cccss has bcmi v.n 
Al ■ moisl and pli^ical desolntor, ithaa but one equal in iJiCU 
■ml that b its fiiUier, tlio devil. 

W»nt of space coiupcie me verj reluctnnlly to omit all rerurence % 
tta •perutinna of tlie low ill other States and liK^alities, wliore it k 
hwa equally efficient In banisliing poverty and disorder of All k\a^ 
fagged tiy ila rDBults, tliere ia no exaggeration in eaying it is Ihti beat 
Ihw ever enacted since Uie promulgatioD of tlte Decalogue, atid its 
ontrerHa! establislinient will continue lo claim the earnest prayers, un- 
flagging labors, and cbeerful sacrifices of every enligliteund (Hend <jf 
hnmanity, until the ilrinlt fashion.lbat worst relic of ancient ignotan ^ 
Bud barbarism, is banished iVom the world. 

CONCLOSIOS. 

ThelengOi of my easily warns me to close, I do not expect to 
men pious or virtimns by force of law, but I do rely upon law to 
tbem peaceable and civU to one anotlier, and assist, in connection trith 
moral means, in tlie removal tVom their midst of that wliicli lias ei 
been a pestilent and venomous disturber. I am aware tliat lliere ai 
some professed temperance men who hiivc licen led to IliiuU tlmt a 
prohibitory law does no good wliere it liiiK in iTii(Iicati> .■it ntice and 
forever Uie liquor traffic, whether esociitr'il or ujI TlL;it ccrt^iinly is a 
very preposterous idea. As well miglil a I'ln-ii inn in/ icproache'd ibi 
liav'ing failed to effect a cure in acase ukdf, iIiioli;;Ii {\ii: iu'L'-lisenc* 
or treaclicry of the nurse, the remedy lie jiresciibed was noi liul/ ad- 
ministered. The law, iiko every other, does ^ood jusi so far as it it 
executed, and may be used to stop tlie evil entirely, and is confessedlj 
the only law that can stop it It being the only thing that Iiiw evui 
made anyimpreasion on the nuisance it is designed lo exterminate, ihfl , 
(^oice is not between it and a license law, but between it and none s^^ 
■n. Docs the law a! God which says " Thou sbalt not kill" do BCl 
good, because murder is not entirely prevented ? Opposition there U 
uid always will he, lo any law, otherwise there would be no pfeed il 
law. Burelv a law that can be eETcctnally executed when needed, am 
that never fails when e^emited, is as good as can rationally lie orvC-'*' 
The liuman intellect mav be challenged to conceive of a liettcr, a . 
one 1b ir vealed tliat will go alone — that will escciite ijaelf.— tluit n 

of lU o«n volition seize every li(|Uor-seller and b.ing him lojiMllt.,, 

er, vrhat would be belter still, fasten upon the offender when iiluiul ^ 
Mmm'.t the act, and icHict the precipe punislimeiit meritei.'. BiicL i 
1b« should be omnipotent and omnipresent 1 Until we are hlcMoA 
with one of t)iat character, we bad better be content with thp ninl 
lisat tiling, which is tlie Maine Law, and blame onrselvci if it ia iwl 
ftowngliTj enforced. There is no escaping the conclusion— If tlift^ 
out not be enforced, no otlier can. It Is not without reoscm, tnerel'nro. 
th*t all thoughtful, eai-nest.und wcll-inlbnued tuiii|>erance men arc fo 
■ priiliihiloiy law — first, last, and ill the time, and npriiised, detenau, 
«Jy, Rti>i I might add, everlastingly opposed, tu all i ihent. 
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MAINE LAW TlNDlCATliD 

BY HON. WOODBURY DAVIS, 

tVDQS OP THE SDPBBMB OOOBT OF U. 



PhiiE seemed to roe, from the controversy betireenDi. Bacon and otkM^, 
that theie is no little misapprehensiDn, botL of priudpie auij facU, la 
ragard tu what is known aa the ilajne Law. I do not wisli to interfere 
111 tile dlBCUHfiioQ, t.ut I propose to make a few saggoBtioDS. lo wliicb my 
(qiportunities ot obseryiwion may possibly give Home value. Without 
•UJinlng to be beard merely as an advocate of the law, 1 would sa; toiaV 
things oa a witness for it. i 
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It is important to settle this fir^. The luIu of law, that the Ibbus raiut 
be madn up befure the parties proceed to the trial, is simply the dictala 
of common sense. Until this is done, it can not Iw known to what point 
Qie adiocale should gpcak. or the witness testify. If the question Is, 
whether entire abstinence from the use of inlodoitlng liqiion!, as a ber- 
eraga. in a dutji. the futitg as well as the arguments necessary and pert! 
Dont will be entirely diCFerent from those that would be required in 
DuDiideri<ig the question, admitting tho duty, whether the Maine Law la 
better Lbau any other. The latti^r question can tiot be considered at all 
Dntil ttie former is settled ; for the law aBsumes that it is settled, and ia 
tMdd upon the admitted duty. But Dr. Bania loakes do such ailiulsaion, 
ud much that he has siud seems to imply a denial of any snch duty. II 
tl due to himself as well as to the cause of Temperance, which he professel 
to love, that he should state whether he admits the ohligutioa of Total Ab> 
Hliience. If not, the easiest way to dispose of the Maine Law Is to denj 
IUb fundamental principle that lies at the foundaliun of it. IT he denier) 
the duly, and b arguing that question, we shall know bow Id nadeTsuiuj 
vnat be s»ys- If be admits the duty, and is arguing the other que«ticn 
uuler that admlBitioD. thea we have somelhiiig by which (o test his Bt> 
ffcmenu. The nnraimosof coneiitcring the latter question, while et»ittnf 
Ute fortoer. must be obvious to every one. "V 



b the BuggGsUous which I propose to make, I may assume this. If m 

(Bayjudgn fiom the 8itratj>ga Nii tie tial Convention, the sen timent of Tempc^ 

la ununimous in this lespisct. The moderate use of laloxicnting 
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lli|tion I7 ttll, Id tmy commnnity, 1b an ImpoariblUI?. Smn^ 
It the; fifiiik at all, will driak to excess. Every Ji .iT^kiin) 
Boder&to drinker 1 and every mixlcrute di Inker, ir ti"l iu -Uni^pr of W 
eomlag a. drunkard, it BDcuura>{lu{; othi.-rs Ui drink, who certiijiiiy wIS 
become dninkurdg. A good man wlio drinks wIuh ut a wuiMir.. 
•ocial pfirty, dow mnre to tncrenHi intenipcrruioe thiin tUI ei. 
mimy druukardE con do. If, therefore, be dne« nut abelaiN foi 
Kki, ba will do «o for tha sake of others. The duty ii pliun 
Aniates and miiuBters geDeraliy concede it. It U nut ttiunge tliat Dk. 
lw»n do«e Dot take issue dlreutly on this iioestiou. 



ThA neceneity of Bomn law to prevent the erilB c' intemperorfe Ib 
TonaUy admitted. There hare been Ihwb in England, iiiteiidud Tor UiU 
pmfo«e, for centuries : and we have always had such laws in this i»iiti> 
try. The me of iutoiicating liqnora ia one great soaroe of poverty, aat 
teriag, and crime. Lord MannHetd expressed the opinion, two hnndrdd 
jearB ago. as the result of twenty years' jiididal DliBervatlnn , that threi 
(ourthn of all crimas, of every grade, hiid their origin in this habit ; and the 
(act is as piilent now aa it wns then. A vice which mnrBljals the multltndea 
of prisoners who throng our criminal courts — who crowd our priEons, ou 
•ayltmiB, and our po<ir-hciii8e»— and has flllod so many streetH and dwell- 
IngB with wretchedneaa and degrndation, surely ought to he prevunled bj 
B BUitable law, if it can be done. 

WHAT SBAWV TUB LAW BB T 

If entire abstinence from f^e aee of liquors, as a hevernEe. is the dntf, 
then entire prohibition of tht E.ile for sui^h use shoiiltl be the Uw. 
one ia the logical sequence of the other. The law should allow the 
tot pnipoees ju«t co-eilensive with the proper use. and for no other. 
over any proposil:ion was self-evident, this would seem to be so. 

And thiB lias always been the rule insula, in ever; law on this subject 
that bae ever been enacted. When noderatt drioHns was thought to b* 
the proper rule of uie. taoieralt and tarefid wUmg was thought to l>e seuurod 
by tbe license laws. The old laws were in entire harmony with IJie pria- 
ciploB of aliBlinence prevoiliug at the time. And when the rule of dulj 
In regard to lAe uk of liquors was ftied at eaiirt abUniente, eicei t fur mejlo- 
Inal and meclianical purposes, the proper rule of law in regard Uj Mi Mh 
•f llijuora beoime, by a loglc»I oecesGit;, that of ailin prahibttiaK^ exoe^ 
In III*!! purposes. 

And Uiough it may be true that the license laws wore prohlMtorT to ■ 
■vtain eilent. and the Uaine Law. with dltTi-reot prrvidiona. is proUb- 
Itatf to ■ greatsr extent, it does not follow Ihat the i-oly dilfurDtloa U (UM 
•f " exteut" aud "method" As the diSeienco in the funilanifiEital 
principles uf the I to syatema ia rndical, so is the dlftetence in tbe sr*l«nw- 
Ae diffetenca betwvcn driukiug oua galloB a uonUi, for a bcverac* m4 
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AtsUnK t«n bdIIohi in the same time, Ib one of extent ool;. Bat tite 

ilflorence \i(!twpi'D drinldnfi one gaUon und drinking none at all, U oot 
one of i^xtent. but one of priiidijle. Aoil tliis ie tbe diffureDue not oulj 
betwc-eo tlie oli! ami tUs new Tciii|>erancB iiieat,, but almi lietwocn Ibe old 
lud the Dew Teicperauce laiVB, Tlie dilfcrence is rikilicnl ami entire. A 
Ikt* thut ullona oue mnn <n a town to sell, for nvevy purpiiHe, lioe* not 
dlOcr fruin one Ilmt bJIowb ten to sell, except in extent. And It haidl; 
rliffcn in that : for the extent depends upon the demand; and one mia 
bb; doll OE miicii as ten. Hut tbe dilTereace lictween n law tliat aliowi 
one man. or ten. to sell for a tieveroge. and a law thiLt allow no one thin 
U) iell. ib a difference, not in extent or method, but in principle, intent, 
•ltd efloct. This ie too plain to need argument. 



This feature ia dwelt upon by Dr. Bacon in his first letter, i 
(rlth tenewcd indeliiiitun^gg In bin second. In all hia cumpliiinta he doei 
not aa) that he would bave it uthei wise. He kn' us very well that all the 
Hcense lows that were ever enacted, have been exactly like the Haioa 
Iaw In this respect. This results &om necessity. To purchase liquon, 
or to drink them, may be wrong ; hqt every wrong can not lie reacbe4 
by law. Laws which interfere with private and domestic habits, even 
■hen they are wrong, arc enforced with difficulty ; sod there must be 
•oiue limit to tliem. He who sells, and he who buys and drinks, both do 
wrong. If Dr. Bacon wonts a law that will punish both, tbe way to gel 
B is open. But because one ia not punished, that is no reason why the 
ither should not be. 

The reason why the penal line has been drawn between the eollei and 
lihe purchaser, iacludmg tbe one and not tbe other, has already bean 
•uggested. It may, in Gome future time, be extended to both. But tha 
lame rule has been applied not only in all the lii^nse laws, but in others. 
There have long been laws in regard to dcnlent in obscene books, not 
only rmembllng the Maine Liw ia tbia respect, but in their provision! 
lor aeorch, seunire. and forfeiture. Is it not a IttUe strange that men 
who finil lauU with the Maine Law have oever complained of simiUr 
froviisuui In other laws? 



So Ita c.|iponent« have often alleged. " llie wieh Is blher of the 
Uiought." So its friends somotunes bave almost conceded. Tbey ban 
l«en too rosily discouraged. They have hoped for results too Jtrge, 
■aJ too sooD : and tbey have been disappointed. The law has not been 
■ faitnre. It has almody ocompliebed great rctnilts, though it ha) 
bat just paaaed the ordeal of politiiul agitation and ju^licial conttruction, 
1b Ita struggle for permanent life. Every new system, though it may 
ride prosperously in its fltst sucoess, is Bab)ect to tbe law of reactkm. It 
MMt Mitar the list*, and oonquer *ha plaoe it would hold. Tbi U*to* 
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!«» IiBi been no exception. Even in Ualne, m w« shall we, V» 
have been, and Mtili are, coropclieJ to Bpcnd u^Jth of thtir strength Ib 
■Tinging from ibii eaemiea ami^uilmcnt.; ai^ciit^ fur Its euc:<:>;bs, inetcail of 
elTlug tlvii time fur Ite enfurci-'liiviit. Muuh liiu been dune in lliij re- 
<l<et:t Binco the law waa orlginnlly enacted', but auma tbings remain j'sl 
: > be liivne. The period of growtli is not the time for fruit, oapeduUj 
--'bL-n tlie wtiole coimtry bus been swept by the Htonn of civil strife. Tb*l 
in much Las been accouipliahcd ng oaght to liave been expeetod, an e»^ 
.mination of tLo circurostuJices will show. 



One effect of a war In any dviiiKed communitj h to relax the b.ieii|A 
of penal law. I/iltr arma lega lUtat is an old maxim. The truth ot thli 
■pjiears in the gencial prevalence of crime. This is peculinj'lf the cnsa 
with that class of offiitiscs which aie prevented onlj by constant vi^- 
lance. The friends of the Maine Law. without whose aid it is nevei 
enlurccdi have been among the most active in Bustaining the Qovemment 
during the war. Thousands of tbem have been in the army ; and thM* 
kt home, in their anxiety for (heir country, have avoided everything UiM 
Kuiild create division among loyal men. They have, for this reasoq, 
BHBented to the election of munidpal oSiccrs who would not enforce tin 
law. Peruaps tliey could nut have prevented it if they had tried. At 
ftny rate, the result hog heen, not that the law has not t>een executed aA 
all, bat tnat. in the cities and large towns, it has iieen extensively djs' 
tegardcd. That Iho return of peace will make a change in this respeot, 
the enemies of the law have more fears than thej confer. Their crjr 
against it because It is not enlorued is altogether hypocritical. If fliey 
^id not fear that It would be executed, they would not cry at all, 
When if shall be enforced, ob It will again be, they will cry out agunit 
A all the more, for that reason. 
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I If the law had been the faili.re its enemies pretend, the remit woaU 
ttot prove that prohibition is a mistake ; for prohiiiition can not have ■ . 
lali trial by the law as it is ni,w. It is a fact ever to he rememl«rcd tluit 
tlui penalties of the law have never been made what its friends wont thes 
to lie. Its enemies have dictated terms in thig reepecC. And not ontU 
Uio friends of problbitioD have been allowed to try it, in their own woTf 
«tn thej he held responsible for the result, 

The law In thid State is probably better than in any other. Besldei thft'fl 
ptovisloui usually Inserted in such laws, a delivciy of liquoi« is evideQC»a 
of asAlo i both distilled and brewed liquors and wines are now conclu^vcly f 
pteiiumed to be " iotoxicatiug ;" and, in the trial of liigTior cases, juron 
tnay be examined, and if engaged in the traffic, they may be smumarilj 
•xdnded from the panel. It sometimes happens that juries will aot 
murict when the arldeace is sutBdent ; but this is larely th« a 
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diflcnltj' Ig that of procuring teatimonf ; but perditMit aftirtt 
So thnt convictiank oave been A«qieiit luid mimer- 
diu in ali partfl of th« Statn. 

But the prohibitory Bystcm can noTCT be sncceeeful, to the eitcnt of Hi 
Ktual poncr natil every violation nf the law is liable to be piintuheit bj 
ImpriMinmGDt, varying the time occonliDg tothe mognUllile uf (lie offcniM. 

ISoaj able jurlBts bare doubted the policy of puniahlog by Qnea alon^ 
la any class of ctimo. It givca the rich an advantage over the poor, and 
opms the door for men to violate the law, with a penalty that ie no aetata 
puuliboieDt This \a a general result in all ciwee of punishing by finea 

But when the offense ia a lucrative buainesa to him who CDmintta it, a 
fine Is no pu^shmniit at all. Uke other riake or losdes, the probable finet 
will augment the prices, and the consumer will have to pay them. When 
we remumbcr that, iindar the most vigorous enforcement of the law, 
taking into considemtion ordinary difSculties and delaya, two fines of • 
hundred dollars each, and a luilf dozea ot twenty dullara each, would be 
ta many as would be likely to be imposed upon any single dealer In 
tirjnors in a year, we can see that many could pay tbcm, as they pay theii 
rents, and have a large margin of profits left. And if there Is a second 
conviction of the highest afTense — the penalty for which is imprisonment — 
the dealer will then give up the baslncss, and some obo else will take it 
Ia go the same round. The chances of escape are many ; and if they fail, 
large proSts will pay the fines, go the liquor-eellers view it; and they 
«Ct accordingly. 

It is clear, therefore, that the penalty in every case, besides the costs of 
prosecution, should be one of imprisonment. Such a punishment it 
generally dreaded. There are thousands who would not run the risk of It 
irbo care nothing for Gues. Without it, the prohlbitlou In such casea if 
but an empty name. 




ThcM who denounce the Maine law bemuso It la not enforced, llttla 
now how plainly it can bo seen what spirit they are of. The whols 
■eciiit of tlielr opposition is generally a fear that it will be enforced, ot a 
desiic for iudulgnnu), without fccliag that they are causing it to bi 
viaiatcd. For they are still more dissatisfied when it is enforced. In tlilt 
Blate the bw was esecuted vigorously from IS51 to 185G — a rather long 
Mmo. Dr. Bacon might presume, for the broom to " sweep clean'' because 
it WAS "new." And It bos never been bo thoroughly executed a^lt wh 
Id I6SS, when the same men were Quroest in their oppodtion who now 
of-poHc It on the gronnd that it is not cnforoed. 

And they show the same inconsisteucy In another way. For there art 
other laws, of which they never complain, to which this objection might 
bs made with equal force. 

TtMl law* ara divided Into two rlnwrn to thli Ktpcot Tiume ot Ml 
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dui »m enlnroed without any general eCFort in tke oommiiDilT ; wUI#^^^^ 
those of the other cIuhs ate not. The reason is eaailj gtated. 

1. Wlieu the uSenee lujureg eonie one, in perBon. or propcilf, Uk* 
Ltroinij, araoQ, or murder, the rriends of the injured ptirtj, and the nliolf 
oamniunjty, are IntereBted ia bringing the offender to punishment. 

2. But in the other clasa of crimes, like gambling. iiceutionaneBB, u>t 
Klling intoiicUitiDg liquors, there is no injured party anxious to hara thf 
guillf puulKbed. These offenseB (xa he committed secretly ; luid all t)H 
partlea are interested in conceuling them. Thef ore, tberefure, deWjled 
Willi difficulty, and am puaished only by gpecial effort. And, espedall; 
In uiUos and large towns, the laws against them are bat partially enforced. 

The Maine L&vr la not peculiar in this respect. There is not a large dty 

tD the country in which there are not scores of gambling-houses and 

DomeH of ill'fame. the exigteoce of which is well known to the inhabitoiitB. 

Wld to the authorities : and yet the laws against them ore not enforced. 

Are the laws, therefore, wrong ? And ought they to be changed into 

license lawsf The truth is (and Temperatit'e men must not forget it), thif 

class of laws will always bo extensively violated. The Miune Law, even 

taow. is enforced Car more thoroughly than the license laws ever wore. In 

^^ proportion to the number of people participating in the evil to be rap ^^^1 

^H |>fGB8ed, it is enforced as well in this State as are the laws to prevc^t^^^^H 

^H UceutiousuGSs. ^^^H 

^^ MOSAi. imLnDrai or Tm I.A.W. ^^^^| 

Such laws are not useless, even in communities where they are bill ' 

•arely enforced. As teachers of the public conscience, the stondaril of 
which is seldom higher than human law, their value ia above all prio*. 
Uany a man refrains from liuying intoxicating liquors when he wosti 
tfaeu, simply because he must buy of a viuialer of the law ; and this la 
often the secret of his opposition to the law. He does not like lo give bla 
ooDScionce a chance to appeal to such a law. It tends to mnke both 
bjying and selling disreputable. It holds np the Blandard of right, and 
pQta the brand of infamy upon the wrong. He is a blind ohseiver of tht 
foruw that govern in human life who does not see th6 mortl power of 
penal law, evuo whun extensively violated, in teaching virtue and 
jwtraimng vice. What Dr. Bacon says of the number opposeil to Um 
biuiie IiHw may be true. There is many a community in wiiicb the leully 
virtuous ore iu' the minority ; and yet. by the n.UTa] power of Uidt 
principles, they so mold the laws and customs, even of the majority thai 
vice is, to a great extent, shamed and powerless. When the Mtiua Lan 
was adopted iu this State, by the popular vote, there were thousand* wlit 
would have voted against it if they could hare done it secretly, whii did 
Dot. It is only because of this inherent weakness of vice, and this intiiiick 
power of virtue, which makes the wicked cowards and the rijht«oiui bold, 
tLMl good lam can he secured and enforced anywuer*. Imi by Ibia thi 
MaJa0 law can be ejcecut«d aa well u olheia. 
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TTie Mttine Law, In ItB protibitor; form, but without the search utd 
telKiiTe claaees, was iinit enncted In tbU State in 1846. This lirat law vu 
•xwudvely euforceO ; bbcI it prepared tUe wny for that of 18.51. Bcforfl 
tbat time, the old Temperance reform, and the Wasliingtriiiian niovcmcnt, 
had cAch raccDBEivelf reached its climax. And, □ntwilUstoJirliiig all tbt 
good lliat was done in reforming the habita of the people, there were itlU 
large numberB accustomed to use iatoxicating liqaors; vt there wm 
RNiIlf DO Ugal reetrtunt upon the haIo. It wiu permllt({d 1- almoat everf 
lows; nearly every lavem, in copotry aod in city, had its "bar;" at 
■Imost every villr^e and " corner" was a grog-shop ; and, in most placet 
of that kind, more tban one, where old men and young spent their eam- 
IngB !a dissipation ; men helplesRiy drunk in the streets, uid hy the way 
■Ida, were a common Bigbl ; and at elections, at military trainings anj 
masters, and at other public gathering^, there were scenes of debauchery 
•nd riot enough to make one ashamed of his race. 

What hii» become of this ma,'«of corruption Mid disgusting viceT It 
teems bo much like some hotrid dream of the put Uiat we can hnrdly 
lealiie that it was real and vitsibU until twenty years ago. The MoiiM 
Law baa swept it away forever. In some of our cities something of th<t 
kind may BtUl be seen. But in three fuurthR of the towns in this Stata 
tnch scent* would now no tnote be tolerated than would the revolting 
orgies of savages. A gtrutiger may pons through, Stop at a hotel in each 
dty, walk the streete in some of them, and go away with the belief that 
our law is ■ failure. Sut no observing man who has lived in the Stat* 
for twenty years, and has hud an opportunity to know the facts, ain dotibl 
tbat the Uaine Law has produced a hnndred times more visible improve 
■sent in the character, condition, and prosperity of our people than uij 
other law that was ever enacted, 

I have always resided in tblB State. At the bui I aesinted in conducting 
to a succeasful result scoiee, if not bundreds, of prosecutions against liquor 
tellers, under the statutes of IS46 and 1851. Having since ISfiS serve! 
for ne&rly ten years as one of the as^tociate-justices of out Supreme Conr^ 
I have tried many caseB. against common sellers. In different counties, 
from one extreme of the State to the other. And notwithstanding tb* 
onfolthfulnesa or timidity of Temperance men, the difficulties of eufondiig 
the law, the inadequacy of Its penalties, and the effect of the war in 
ntarding its execution, I am convinced, by what I have seen, that it hat 
accomplished on inculculahlo amount of good. Of our four hundred 
towns and cities, making the estimate below what I believe the ^U 
would Justify, I am satisfied tbat in more than one hundred the law 
prevoDls any sale of liquom whatever for a bevernge. In at least two 
hundred of them it in sold only in the way that Doctor B^on i'aIIs "od 
the sly," Just as, ia the same towns, there aie persons guilty of iewdaou 
■ad other crimes. 

A auatoftiia other OM bundled towuUqjumvittwJA'V^i^*^^'^''*' 
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aot mnob lestr^nt. But in these the tnffic generaJij Bhrinla tram 
pablic i^axB, conscinns of ita guilt and ahmns. And, thaugh the law ll 
but putislly eotoiced, prosecutiona under it ore nniLerouB aud conittuit, 
■Ten In piiiccs trhera large quantilica are sold. The Modition of Ihingi. 
therefore, eren iu euch placoa, U faj better than over it wag uodui- the 
Ucnue laws. 

8'jch I believe to be a fair statement 3f tbe eileting faclf aniJ dnniiti 
4«iicna oanaccted with tbe Maine Law ld tLia State. It ia not cUimed 
ikit they prove our lav to be executed as fuilbfully as it ongbt to be ; nor 
Hist under it, or any other lav, the improper aale and uae of intoiicattng 
Kqnora can ever be entirely Boppreased. But It ia claimed that they prove 
Hie Maine Law, even with Its iaadeqimte pennlttea to lie far atJiiarior ti> 
my liuenae laws ; and that there ia no aucli failure to enforce it u will 
JiiBtify either the frienda or tbe enemies of the Temperance reform In 
opposing; it. And If aucb men as Dr. Bacon, and many otliera that might 
be oamod, inatcnd of carjiing at it, or at beet refueiug to advocate It, 
would come out publicly, and give it a cordial aud hearty aappiftt, it) 
prOTieiODS would soon be made more atiingent, the tone of public seriti- 
■nent in r^ard to it would become higher and stronger, and its more 
TlgorouB execution would aoou make it a terror to multitudes of evil-docn 
who DOW trample it onder foot. Is not the qneation of duty with snch 
men one of vast moment f If they oppose the Maine Law, for whatever 
waaon, every rum-seller id the land will have reason to rejoice. If they 
Me aik'D* in regard to It, whUe thouBanda are every year swept away In 
the gre«' flood of intemperance, tbey are etch practically aaying — " What 
It that, to meT" "Ami my brother'a kpaperF" The day la coming thit 
Will oive the answer. 




EX-GOY ANDREW ON LICENSE. 



BT EKT. WM. M. THATBa 



STRIPPED of ita verbiage and Bopliiama, Uie late speech of n^ 
GoTtmot Andrew in favor of LiceDse is witliout a p&ra'Jcl hi 
Ls and pemicioua teachings. 



1, That " alcohol ia food." He puta it in " the category of food^ 
(p. 14; saya that it," acts ss a food" (p, 15); speaks of it as an alticll 
"of diet" (p. 12S),and as having "dietetic uses;" and ccnuuies piohibi- 
tlMiistB for maintuin ing their views "in spit« of the fact that thoM 
drinkB are foods" (p. 41). 

The last report of our " State Board of Charitiea" IhrnisLes a sufficieni 
answer to such an absard teaching, when it says of the criminals in the 
State (p. 203), " About tieo ihirdii arc Eet down as intemperate, but thii 
nunlter is known to be toosraall. Probably more than eighty percent 
come wittiin tliis class — intemperance being the chief occasion of crime, 
■a it is of pauperism, and (in alesB degree) of insanily." Thuacriminali 
who drinli the most wliisky get tlie moat of this sort of " food," and ii 
appears to noariih ttiem tmly in Hnl These facts we bring agoiiut 
Mr. A.'b theory. 

Hb teaches that alcohol ia food, in order to show that the LcgislatUTB 
can not prohibit lis sale. He says (p. 40), "If thit cl&eaiilciitioii [clans-: 
lag alcohol with foodB] i» correct, then there ia an end to the conlxo- 
Tersy. For tJien it can not be held that the Government ought !• 
ftrohibit the citiien iVom making v.p kit mim biU of fare for hvaaiff.' 
Hark, here is also a claim that alcohol ia " diet" Jo LUe sense that beef li 
£et, so that each citizen should control it as "hi« mrrn biU of far*!' 
ffie rcasonicg rests upon the fali^e agsumption, that prohibitionists tit 
tt4ic liSgislstion upon " the atenliaily poi»o!unia cJiataiter q 
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btBcragt*" (p, 11). Vfa dtaj Uiat Uie ProbibiloTj Law was anaelafl 
beuiuse Bl(«hul Is u " pouon." Our courts, prisone, poor-houBes, asylouii, 
broken hearts, and migerable homes declared that a greater part of 
crime and pauperism was created by strong drink, and Ihertfoi-e tho 
law ivas enacted. If oven mii/i caused so much eril, we would pro- 
tiiblt its sale ibr the public good. On pnge SS, Mr. Andrew inquires, 
titer speaking of the fact that iaitpcter, though poisonous, la used in 
larlug of hams," " Sball we say that a sandwich is puisonona, and 
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bould be prohibited by law?' 

■ecome the "chief occasion of cr 
dtate, Bs OUT Board of Charities at 
no more reason why sandwiches 
sold than rum, if they 
mischief The public good would leqiilro the euppression of 

One of Mr, Andrew's favorite authorities. Professor Liebig, whom 
claims as being on bis side of the question, amusingly explodes 
idea of " diet" in beer, of which Mr. A. speaks on page 16. Professor 
L aajs of Bavarian beer, which is considered the most " notritioas" 
and "best:" "We con prove with mathematical ceriamty that lu 
fimr at can lie on the point iff a table-kn(fe is more n^tritioui tkaa eight 
qaarts of the best Bavarian beer; that a person who is able to consume 
da% that amount (two gallons) of beer obtains fi'om it in a aheie jwof, 
in the mo*t famrable eaee, exactly the amount of nutritive constituenta 
which is contained in a jite-poujid loaf of bread or in tjiree poutidt ^ 
JleA." (The italics are the Professor's.) Tliat is, in 730 gallons (two 
gallons per day for a year) there is no mire nutriment than there ia 
" in tliree pounds of flesh." Think of a man driiridng 730 gallons for 
this morsel of " food I" Ab he would use with otlier food as many aa 
ISO pounds of meat annually, then he must drink dfty timies T30 gal- 
>BS IB order to obtain in one year as much nutrition as he does trtaa 
bta meat, which is SQ.SOO — equal to about toobb HAitiiELS fbb di 

2. That the human constitution demands intoxicating liquors 
In health. Of course this would follow from liia assumption 
"alcohol ia food," He says (p. 30), "Stimulants are only ener 
stimuli. Now all living acts require stimuli — the eye ligiit, tUB 
Stomach food," etc. His argument is actually this: The Btoraauh 
requires stimulants; alcohol is u stimulant; therefore the stomack 
requires alcohol. lu Uie same way he might prove the claim of gun- 
powder as on " article of diet," Ibr that is a stimulant. Soldiers i>ul i| 
Into their whisky to etiiavlate them 'to deeds of daring. His argomi 
would be : The stomach reiiuircs stimulants ; gunpowdt 
ttieiefbre the stomach requires gunpowder I 

He puts in a plea for alcohol as a "ilict" for the healthy laboring 
man. "The laboring man," ha saya (p. IT), "who can tinzHj flud 
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kmd and loest enough lo pregerre tbe balance between the TomiKUM 
■nd dec^y of Ma tissues, finds in atcnhnl an agent which, if taken Id 
mod'iratinn, eiiablei him to dispense witli a certain quanUty of food." 
The only reply we dealre to make to (.liis statement ia tliis : An Engliah 
papiiT reSenily reported tliat a beueyolent lady inquired of a wroiclied 
mollier in the purliims of London as (o the cause of tlie emaciated con- 
lilJOD of her children, and tJie degraded mother answered: "Tli^ 
l3ii'r ect much — nut enough to nt/ani/i tlicm without ^in-and-uafar." 
fhdl ii tlie EX-Govemor'B theory reduced to practice I 

3. Thai ignorance and poverty are the cliiuf causes of crime instead 
ol intemperance. lie Bay& (p. 48), " It ia not true that it [drunkennuu] 
1b the parent or essential cause without which they would not have 
been." On pages 83-02 will be found his argument that iguoraaue 
and poveily are the chief canaes of crime. He thus boldly denies tltt 
BlatlBtics of our courts, prisons, alms-bousea, and Boards oTCbaritiea — 
the first importimt denial of these fhcts aineu the beginning of tho 
Temperance Reform I On pages 88, 8i) is an attempt lo explain away 
Qie Bladstics of our " State Board of Charitioa" that is unworthy the 
Character of any man who lays claim to learning or candor. But thia 
la necessary to carry his point. And if he presumed upon his " popu- 
larity" to eatablish tliia position against the settled convictions of lead- 
bag men for two generations, the fact rather damages hia avowal that 
" karniiis it modest" [p. 13). 

4. That teetotalers are physically more feeble than moderate drinketa 
(pp. SI), 110), and " break down almost invariably, after a certain num- 
ber of years;" and Hint their " offsprlug become in a generation or two 
enervated in mind and body" (p. 140). Such a declaration in New 
England, in the middle of the nineteenth century, shows the utter 
recklessness with which abihty will sometimes uphold wrong. He 
quotes one Dr. Brinlon on this point, who nevertlieless suys, " Those 
Medicines which really do benefit our patients, act in one way oi 
another as foods, and that some of the most decidedly poisonous aub- 
■tancea are those whicli QfTer, in the form of small doacs, the atrongeal 
example of a true food-action." The reader will observe Uiai Dr. B. 
does ,not consider alcohol " food" any more than he does rhubarb, 
arsenic, or aallpoter. Quite a different " food" from that which Mr, 
Andrew would have us think alcohol is, though equally absurd, since 
ll coiverla our apothecaries into "commim nictuaUeTS /" 

5. T'lat intoxicating liquors hafo been important agents in the 
!l*ltization of mankind. He says, " No nation known Co us has evoT 
pcwsed into thi iiaientiim condition of even rudimentary civilization, 
wllbottt largely indulging in the stimulant of alcohol" (p. 31). Then a 
grog-shop is a sign of civiliKBtion ! ! U is just as Irac, however, that 
"no nation has passed into the inventive condition of even rudinicutaiy 
drlUzation" without li/ing; but tiiis fact fumisbcB no Indorsement of 
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the Riu. That such a atatemcnt has no roundalion wliaterer in tratk| 
must appear lit suy one who will bbs, wliat alcohol had to do wifli 
Ihit invention of the cotton-gin. railroiule, steamboats, the telegraph, 
AliaDlJc ovble, etc, etc. Had such a statement been made bv an im- 
moderate driuker, liic public would have credited it to alcohol aa ft 
" Btimulaat" raiher ibau " foiid I" 

0, More revolting still, he aecrlbes the evil efiects of alcohol " to th 
feueiruilion, of its viriut, the potency of its eifecis" (p. 21), which i 
equally true of gamWing and licentiousneBa, " Were ii lest aUitnng, 
be adds, "itvxmid net bin la eteeia; teen it lesipateTit, itwfuldaot iMp 
into Kieh Jlamei af fiery exuUaiion." Then the nOraeUtm of ' 
lecommcndalion, and the most rccLIesa plunge of ita votaiiea Into hell 
the prcMJf of " Ike potency of iU effect! /'■ 

1. That the Temperance Refonn has done no good, but has proved, 
ft lailure ; and he ascribes the change in drinking habita and 
" to the sanjc cause which has purified literature," etc. (p. 
course, his remarks apply witli equal forcu to slavery, so that all hi* 
anti-slavery eflbris have proved futile, " the iamo universal spirit, and 
the same uuorricg law which renders it ' more blessed lo give than U> 
receive'" (p. 77), being the real cause of its overthrow. He affirms 
directly, on page 74, thai " drankenju^ aili disappear as the Ughl ahina 
in on the darkened iatelleei, at opportunity deeelopt manhead, aa hope iiiatt 
and eaeouragea t/ie Keart." Why, then, have a license law, or any othec 
law? 

8. That even TKupBitAMCB creates poverty. He ahowa (pp. 4fl-S3) 
that Spain is a remarkably tumpurate nadun, and yet if " miserably 
and frightfully poor," as if her temperauee were the cause of her 
poverty. Brietly his areuuiunt is — Spain is "frightfully poor," yet 
Bpain is very lempcruie ; therefore temperance creates poverty, 
the same way we might prove that intemperance has uiaiie England 
richl England is rich; yet Elngland is very intemperate; Uierefoie 
Inieraporance made England rich. He utterly ignores the agency at 
Ohristianity in elevating nations, when a child can see that Protestant 
Surope is lar in advance of Papal Europe. An reasonably hold that 
thp eating of vegetables creates a blood-thirsty spirit by the argument,—. 
the Malays live on vegetables; but the Malays are a blood-tliirs^ 
people; thererore vegetables make men blo>>d-thlraty. 

9. That the evils of intemperance are s,,trifling matter. In addition 
lo the foregoing, he says (p. 1!(1), "The proof is clear, that neither mor- 
tality, nor Insanity, nor any of the fatal e^ihitiona of intcroperaucs, 
bodas they ore, afford any frvuwi/iv^nu;." He says that alcoliol baa 
been " aclecied fur special reprobation without cause" (p. 31). In speak- 
ing of the traffic in strong drink, he uses such phrases aa " In miuten 
Innocent in themselves" (p. 9(i|, and he declares that out Iquor !aw( 

,«m "trtaiiiai" OBlf "deeauM (h^ are made m,or taUedto" Ip. 128). H« 
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n;i that "Ninon de I'EDClins v&s miicle tipsy on soup, and conyal«» 
MnU Lave been said to get drunlt on a bccl'stoik" (p. 20). Tlie IriHiiig 
and even dislioaost nature of tliia Temark bccomeB mora conspii:uuiii 
wlicn we consider that he appeala to " eominoii experunee" (p. 10) to 
prove that ale, beer, and cider are not poiEonons. Dues '* eommon m- 
pmenet" jirova that beefsteak intoxicates? When the reader ecea a 
"tipsy" man, dorahe infer tliat he lias been en ting "soup?" 

10. That Temperance legislatioTi ia an attempt " la make men good, 
tirtuoui by Act of Parliuirunt" (p. 132), a fallacy as old as the doctiia) 
Lhat " alcohol is food." llegislation doea not attempt to niokc 
■elleiB " good and virtuous ;" but Lt prevents their doing mischief^ 
protects suffering women and children. Tbe legislntiun that punlsliet 
gamblers and thieves does not make them " good and virtuous ;" but 
il protects society, and affords better opportunity for moral agencies 10 
work a refurmation. 

11. That a little alcoliol is nourishing, while much of it is poisonous 
(p. 37). As if a smnll liose of any erlicle were not tlie aiiuie in nature 
■a a large doset As if a gr:dn of aiaenic were not a poison as really as 
a pound I We hold that a little alcohol Is a poison as really as much, 
though it may do less harm. Then his illustration to establish tliia 
position furnishes no parallel From the fhct that the atmosphere, com- 
posed of one (burlL oxygen and three fourths nitrogen, is life-support. 
ing, while it would be " a poiim" if it contained only oxygen, lie con- 
cludes that tbe same is true of alcohol. His argument is: Oxygen ia 
reijuired to support life ; a little oxygen supports It while a good deal 
destroys it; therefore a little alcohol la nutritious, white much is 
poisonous. The unfairness and want of candor in sucli an argument 
is apparent whcu we consider that akehol i» not found in nature, as 
Professor Liebig says. God made osygeu Ui 8up[>ort life, and it la 
found in nature. Alcohol Is the product of deeay or ro(tennea. and ii 
nothing thai God created to bless tbe world, as he did bxygen, so that 
the two things can not Justly be compared in their effects. 

12. That Mahometanism is inferior to Cbrisliani^ beeavu Mafiomet 
prohHaled wiiie-drinkinSy and not because the former has no claim to a 
divine origin, while the latter has (pp. 142-'e}. An able writer veij 
properly inferred from this position of Mr. Andrew, " He believes that 
a people are endowed with a capacity to become great and g<x)d pra- 
cUcly !a proportion to their capacity to drink what is commonly known 
ttMiquorl'" 

13. That drunkenness was a providential blessing to Englishmen 
one hundred years ago. When "dlscnae, filib, ignorance, licentious 
manners, neglect ofhuman waul and woe, judicial cruelty aud pauper. 
torn" needed " onlj- draiitenn<<iis to complete the picture" (p. 50), ■ 
Divine Piovi.Jence mercifully " pemiitiod so many to yield to Ibis 
nmly aelfiah indulgence of Irrutieh iiwil," In tn^ei Xn" wufclihaiN Innit 
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ieeomiiiff human deniiii" (p. GO). This tbeorj propoeea U> s&Te 
DDU Tii^e by plunging them ialo anoUiei I '. I 

14. Tliat Uie llqvlor tralHc it> bath respectable and VMfal. (S<;e pp. 
4T| 134) If line halTuf the foregoing leacliiugs are irue, tlien Uie liquoi 
tnlBc must tie honorable and necesaory; hence his ohjecl in pressing; 
tbe poiuls eiiumer3.ted. Cuiiciaely staled Iitsurgumeat is — It is respect- 
■'iln and uscllil to furnish a neceasary article " of diet;" "liquors" ar* 
1 ntceasary wtlele " of diet;" therefore il is a respectable and uaelt] 
business to traffic in " liquors." He boldly denies the " dogmas of till 
Iirohibitionjsis," and censures them for " sttgrnatizmg" rutosellers u 
"criminals," "challenging the philosophy of their movement, the fit- 
ness of their methods, their consistency with liberty, with pccigreM, 
and with tlie ultinial£ good" {p. 117). And lie cluimB that 
number of people, " intellectual, revered, and noble," are with him 
thus combating Prohibition and defending the traffic 

CONTHADICTIOSa. 

The number of contradictions in the ei-Govemor'a speech 
■tuprise even his admirers. The more prominent are a^ follows 

He opposes our Proliitiitory Law because it invades llie privaU 
rights of men who want to sell liquors (pp. B4, 138), and then advofatea 
a License Law that permila not more than one in a thoiisaad of 
ddzens to engage in the traffic, with eevere penalUes for the 909 who 
may dare to sell without license (pp. 124, 125). 

He overlooks Ihc fact that, if the State lias a right to license 
Irafflc, it nmst have the right lo proMbit iL 

He denounces the preseni Temperance Icgislatinn as "a mtmopi 
[pp. 133, 13T), and yet he permits only about one ia a thousand 
the people to sell inloxicatiug drinks; and these few shaU bo Ihe iioli 
raui-sellers who can pay lar;gcly for a license. 

On the 48th page he denies that drunkenness is the "essential caii«" 
nf crime J and yet, on page 74 he says, "crime and tippling 
Ueked together, that if we could banish tippling, tlie Judges ha*; it 
IhouBiind times declared that crime, unable lo live alone, would foil /w, 
loo." Then why license the "tippling?" we ask. 

While he introduced many vritnessea to show that our liquor Uni 
have demoralized the community by increa-sing the sale, he proves, oa 
page 93, that there was less crime in 1806 (when the laws began to ua 
thoroughly enforced), tlinn there was " before the war." Then, too, it 
must tbllow, if Ihei'e was leas crime in 1866, and a greater " Bow of had 
whisky" (p. 93), tiiat the more drinking there is, the less crime exinU. 
The ex-Qovernor mbst sliare the fame of making this modtin 
ditto I very. 

Be trieil to prove by testimony ihat the commimity is nii.->ie 
nipted by diiak now than it was before the enactment of our 
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Ubltcoj X«w; and still he arguca that "ignor 
Ain£, produce pauperiBm and crime. 

He denies that law v-an produce any effect upon this drinking usi»gea, 
knd fitill lie opposes Iho Prohiliiwry Law bec»use4ls eSecl is very bad 
Then ho adds anoUter contradiction to tliis, by urging that his Uconss 
law will have a very good effect (pp. 13i, laS). 

While he stoutly holds tliat our ProhlbiWty Law has work'-.d mia- 
chief, lie declares tliat " ii hoi exUted ordy ia name" (p. 107|, and " n&Bor 
KiS be made ta work' (p. 124). It has proved " a failuns" and yet hu 
driven the trafflc into " scerct pUuvnf" Bow a law can wor^ mischief 
that can not " be made to work" at all, needs explanatiuu I 

While be livus condemns Ihe Prohibitory Law as wrong in prindplB 
knd eyil in practice, he nevertheless proposes at last to rtn 
nection with his license law. And while he afflrma that 
tr^i»vtd. he retainn it for licensed liquor dealers to use In ininisblng 
their unlicensed neiglibors, thus admitting tliat even the few licensed 
dealers can accomplieU what he believes tlie whole Slate 
At the same time, by retaining the Prohibitory Law, and making 
license law an adjunct to it, he admits that liis law can not work wil 
Oiit it. Nor ia ibis ail. By retaining tlie present law, after his i 
efforts to break it down, be pays it the greatest tribute possibli 
is, he bestows upon it both the greatest blame and the greate^j 

He proves Uiat " iiguors" are " food," and BO necef!sary to men in health 
even, that the "laboring man who can hardly dnd bread and meat 
enough," can supply the deBciency with rum, and " diapenae with a 
certain quantity of food;" nevertheless he propo.^es the passage of a 
Ucenae law that prohibits the sate to minors, students, dntnkanis, etCi^, 
thna withholding them from one Iiolf of the pcapk of the ' - — 
■honld not tlic poor " laboring man" twenty years old have this neetlJ 
ftl] " diet" as well as he who ia twenty-one years old ? Why should it 
be sold to a cleri: in Bostiin and not to a student of Har\'ard College, 
eapeclully when the medical professors of that institution indome itl 
user 

He holds diat inlOTticaliog drinks are legidmate articles of » 
U we have seen ; and then proposes a law that prevents 900 person) J 
rf every thousand (torn engaging in that commui 

He denonncea the Prohlbilofy Law for two direclly opposite effect*, 
1. Proving by his witnesses that it increase* llie sale and iwe of liiiuora, 
thus doing a public wrong. 3. By declaring that ita 
vAe invades private rigbia (pp. 05, 06, 138-133}. 

Be contends that II increases the provocations ti 
drive the trafSc into secret; that ia, temptations 
nmoving temptations. And tlien he teaches that 
MBpted (p. 147). 
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This Br^ment la much like bte general one, tbat " alcc^ol U (boAif 
•nd IVe i*rohibiTot7 Law is oad bccauai- it supplies it If liis jiremlM 
Kp'c "nlcoliol is a jwirow," llii-u liis Brsiimciit Uml the law ioi 

111* uftls, anil tliercforo n'.iiHt be repenlcd, would liave beco consistent 

BrI now Ihal "alooliiil is f<Kid," in lila view, it is not a niiscliievoi^ 
I»W Uial supplies iL Tlial must be u very benuTolcnl law tlinl o 
jroriiU liie jwor " laboring loftn" Willi Uiis substitute for " bread a 
IU«t" »a tliut he can " dispense wiili a cartain quantity of llip laUur.*^ 
Iksides, lie liaa completely upset this part of his ar^ment in anolher 
p]»ce by dufur.ding the sale of liquor as rsspMdiife, on the ground tbftt 
it ramiahea a necessary "diet" 

Finrtlly, after all his attncka upon (he Probibllory Law, pronoundng 
It k "failwre;" declaring tliut II nectr aai and Ji^ner a^a b» tufMted/ 
that il tewidCT priuait Hghtu; that the psopid are oppoaed to it; that It 
iMMOica dninkenneu ; Vti&l'M penalties are uii^uft; tliat it dinuniahca 
Tttptet for law, etc, etc. ; to propose to retain ir, witb its seizure clauM 
■nd peaalides, in order to moke bis license law work, Is the greatest 

OONTIUDIcnON of all 1 

We challenge Uie most estcnslve reader to produce another uach 
Uterary medley as ex-Governor Andrew's speech. It la not to he 
found In the Englisti language. And who can show that it la great hi 
any Ecnae, except in BOPHiBiia, unfounded statemcuia, and bold 0OH> 
TanDiCTioss? 

n words (p. 103) furnish us with a fitting close to this tract 
" When we depart from the simplicity of trutli as it is found in natuie, 
In the livcaof the great exemplars of our race, and in revealed religion, 
■nd go to hewing out for ourselves the broken cislerzisof »nfrri|^Aum«» 
ing»nvili/, we are not unlikely to run the eiperiment into palpabla 
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No. 34. HI 

INDICTMENT OF THE RUM TRAFFIC. 



By Eev. W. W. EicKa. 
TnillENDS AND PELLOW-CmZENS : Hear onr appeal. We ipenk 
Jj ia behalf of every dear intoreat. Tlia qnestions tlmt distarb ns (ini! 
tliut dciDiiud our ijnmediate attention are Loma and Leort questioa*, 
snd propound tbemaclTea to all, 

Bhall ram role and ruin) 

What sboll ba done — shall anything be done — to rogulata and uproot 
u eril whioh all aotnowledge. which is foarfnlly on the increase, and 
irhoflB toiriblo havoo and contvibntions all dread) 

The rum trafEo is an unmitigated ovil. Not one honest word cnn b« 
■aid initafaror. All other trades have Jnst and hunoTablefoandaliuni; 
bat this Is the trade of de^tli. 

U has no regard for honor. It knows no tmce. It htars no cry of 
remonBtranco— no appeal for qnartor. 

It is a^ivage and releatless. 

It ia insiuioQs to the last degree — stealing upon its Tictims with the 
iubtlelj of a serpent; finding its refago in a licensed bar-room; and 
under that certificate Eallios forth on its dreadful mission, prowling 
tbrongh onr land with locks and hands and garments red and dripping 
with inuooent blood. 

It (logs the step of the hnsband and faUicr nntil he foils into Its 
Lnogryjaws. 

It patiently tracks the nntbiaking youth nutil, by deceit and intrigue, 
ho jielda to its charms. 

It hides in the gorgeous halls of the rich, and cronchea low in tha 
hovels of tbo poor, to blind and destroy. 

It has devastated a larger urea than war, or Tdniine, or pestilence. 

It has blasted more homoa and broken more liearts tlian all these 
oombined. 

It baa claimed freedom from regulation and intrenched itself behiad 
decisions of law, 

It has increiaad its force, mnltlplied its attractions, and widened ilji 
■Tennes of infamy, until tliey are tbo unsightly gildings of erery strHl 
tnd tlio blazing attractions uf every corner. 

It lias employed all means to entrap and hold fast llio youth of our 
pond — by nightly eutertainmenta of mnsio, whoso sonnda, in lhemaelii»* 
uraooent and inspiring, decoy to deaUi', \jV ».x'[a.■3\^i4^.'«wi^^a.■w^s^^■^l■'*ii» 
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1 AN APFEAI. 

tail foRD of woniMi, wIioBe ehftrms mi attiaotionj), robbed of Tirtue, li 

proEtitnted to tics. 

It Lns liiiTled defiance at the God of heaven, nnS wiln impunity JK 
Bulled a Christian jieoplB, by disregarding the Kiinctity and claims 0l 
tlie holy Srtbbttth, mating greater exertioiiH on Oiiit day in its deslnio- 
liva work, and filling our streets with »lninli:ard9 and brovlers, and ini^ 
fiosing heavy bordsns upon the charities and loyalty of the Bober kcd 
Christian public. 

It haa raised large sums of money to buy proteotioa from yoal 
Mckoning and vengeance ; to buy shelter from the wrath end curae 
of mothers wboaa sons have fallen by its keen blade ; fcoin wives whose 
hiisbandB come to them no more in peace, Iots and hdelty ; from chil- 
dron whose parents have been sent to untimely and dishonored grares, 
And whose patrimony has beea stolen to gild and onrioh the palacea of 
mmsellera, whioh are indeed the vestibules of hall. 

To buy decisions of bw in ifs favor, hoping to pander suocoasfnlly to 
hs oarruptiDn of the courts by large offota of gold. 

To buy long and learned legal aophistries on the coostitatioDal rights 
of men to demoniza themselves and scatter "firebiands, anowB, and 
death " abroad throngh all the land. 

To buy up ignorant and unscrupulous legialitlors, and secure theil 
electon, who will bortur away the dearest tights of the people for tlia 
gold of the rumseller, which has coat Che blood of innocent fanuhos. 

Tea, to buy up pubhc sentiment, by generous distributioa of gifts, m- 
eompanied by whining sycophancy and mock hnmtUty. 

It has formed leagues, large and numerous, sworn to uphold Its 
usurped and unnatural tight, to disregard entreaty or threat, and go on 
in its thirst for blood and ruin. 

These leagues are pledged, assisted by diabolical agenoiea, not only to 
gnbvort society and maintain the right to enter every iamily oirria and 
tear away the dearest and best, but to overturn and subTcrt the very Con- 
stitution of our State, and reader null and void all hkws that have bMn 
enacted, or shall be enacted under it, for the regulation and sujiprcmta 
of their monopoly of mischief. 

They would rule in our uourts as well as in our prisons and tXmB' 
houses. 

They would fill the judiciary as well as the grftvejard with their ab«l- 
tore and victims, ofTctijig them spoils. 

They would thus secure Ihemselves against further let or hindrsnos 
•riaing ttom acise regulations or the enforced restraiots of moral society. 

Thoy can stand the melting pleas of blasted homes and broken 
beftfts, beoaoaa they ars bat pleas— f/iey can not caeroa j tliey only be^ ~ 
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Tbtiy MB qneU' these cries, or so liarden 'Jieii henrtB 
ibiU be as tUo nghing of the wind thioagh leafiesa trees mournful 
oatnrnl. Bid law Iheyfear. 

Law they would conciliate. 

They wonld gain so much legal pliice ond politics! power, tint slionld 
tbey not lie nhle to bny with gold, thej might awa into Hilenca, and 
thereby connivance, by terrible threats. 

Where jnslioa cannot be bought, they hope to intimidate. 

T^cn, by these plots and deep-Lud Buhcmea, these leagnes fail (as 
fail they must), it is their hope to divide onr rants — the ranks of 
honeet men, men of tempenince and virtae — by sowing discords and era- 
tting contentions among us. 

This they will do by wresting oar watchwords against ns ; by slan- 
deringonrmotives ; by attribatiug tq us political aims in the iatetest of 
Mitain pikities, or a paxty. 

We shall ba called the decoys or the stool-pigeons of one party or the 
other ; and byoU means will they endeavor to provoko ua to forgetful- 
ness of Vieir true intent and our Imc aim, 

Thev know that, politicailly, wa aympathiza with different parties as 
tegaras civil and governmental questions. 

LuL lut aa teach them that, while thus differing as to civil and 
politicnl afihirs, we are one in the arena of damestic peace an[l moral 
virtue. Wa are ons for the triumph of Tempeianca and against tha traf- 
Ga of Enm. 

We can know no party here. 

Hero wo are, brothers, with strong arms to defend and resolato wills to 
persist in defending our homes and firesides against the efTorta of this 
pgantio embodiment of wrong. 

Lctnot our ranks be broken by such devices ; the rather, let us olosa 
op and rally every sciitterlng force to meet whatavei issue aai enemiea 
may madly thrust upon us. 

Fellow-oil izena, wo entreat yon, bo cot deceived. 

It la known tmto you that the runt interest has sought to identify 
Wflplf, in turn, with all parties political in order to defeat wise mesa- 

It bag ondeavored to enlist in its serrioo the all-potent press, in ordot 
to dafeat justioB and morality. 

It hu made avertures to the judge on the bench, in order to defeat tha 
rigl-t. 

Tt will now raiao the ringing ory, " Wolf I Wo'fl rounos ! Pou- 
ncafand brand the united Tompenmce societies a "political machine," 
»boae movementa sboU bo conlrallej *iy oi'rUilu IcudcrB, and who« 
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AW APPEAI.. 

•ole object ia to make party capital for the appnaohing eleotdaas. 
not deoeiTsd. 

■Wo Iedow the rnm traffio. 

rellon-oitizena, joa also know this tratfio. 

ItatanclflreaJ)- to-day to buy its place in any party, for th« sake of i 
WW lease of life. 

We miut work to kerp it O'd of oB parties / 

Let it be im isaus by itself I 

We m ast separate it to itself. 

Wo taast compel it to taise its blaak flag unaided by any oonsiderablt 
political power. 

Let ns vam all parties of our dononciation and nnyieldiii^ opposl* 
tion. that shall for a, moment grasp the bloody hand of the rum trafflo in 
fraternity. 

Let it stand alone (or run far qS^c» oione), a raonnraent of eyil, a 
monument of monler. of suicide, of panperism, of increased taxation, 
of prostitution, of trGoson to domestio peace and publio weal, of all 

Let it stand alone in the midst of its gilded thorongbfa 
despised in its own glare by all political and social compleiie 
booted and despised until, cat oS from all sympathy, it shall go down i) 
eternal night 

Let ns withhold our suEfrttge, *ithoat regard to party politii 
tny man who solicits oar confidence and vote, if he ia the friend or abet- 
tor of the rum traffiu. 

Let him be the murderer's candidate, the suicide's candidate, th« 
ramseller's candidate ; but let him reoeive our execration in the mime of 
the hundreds of thousaoda of rum-blasted homes and rum-blight«d 
heBrta in our broad land. 

Fellow-citizens, we appeal to you. 

We entreat you to weigh well the issnea raised, and Bustain. by yoM 
TOioes and your bailots, measures and men that look toward Ul* 
maintenance of our Constitution and the oiecution of (lie laws, espa- 
oially of thoae law3 which are inteaded to regulato and suppresa intem- 

We appeal to you with confidence , 

We plead humanity's cause and yours, 
p We plead fox your children — their lives, their property, theii ohi 
ttr, Iheir eternal future. 

We plead for the honest son of toil— whose path ia beset ud wh< 
Mmings are filched by the consciencelesn nimseller. 

And we plead in the sacred names of Goil and Goveramont. 

trr ASH PcBuciTtos H 
r or Baomwix, Kc* 
VoRX, .<i: $3 PER i:amai.«n. 
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No. 62, 

THE FRUITS OF LICEA'SE. 



inj; facts, wbicli sho 
Iftw in MussiLcliusciif 

Previims lo Uiu Novemher election of 18(i7, tlie Stale coneiablca en- 
ftrced (he Prohibitory Law bo thuruuglily ia BiwUm, liinl the tas 01 j 
Ilquura at [he iDlcrnul revenue district No. 3, includln-; miiBt of U 
ram-wlliiig ixiriinu iif the ciiy, woa reduced rnmi 4i3S,OUU per munih M I 
|H,000. The inonlli imiiiiidialuly aiitccediug llie election, the recei|Ha al J 
iJie same office on lltiiiora advnuccd aguin to nearly (23,000, showing] 
IhM iLgrcal in;^uhua irna lii\ed IriiDi lliu Inifllc by the License trimnpti. ^ 

TliG TKisitirc tesliin'my of over Z'tO towns lu tlic Slate vLsiled si 
last Noveinlwr by myself "r iuidc of tlie agents of the Alliance, ii 
Sie ?cry murkfd hioreagenf intcmperauca Even tlio snndler und n: 
P'tertred ruinl dlalricta have not escaped tlie lUreful couaeciaencea ol:] 
E Einall luffti, Bitiiul£(] five miles lh>m the neurest i 
l-l^lroad «littioii, on a Saturday uight jusi previous to our viiiil. uleven 
I'btoxlcated men were counted upon the principal street The oldeal 
I ilnhabilant remembers no such sctne of intoxication as that. 

In the coitnty of Sutfnlk, on Uic 1st of Scptemlwr, 1807. there were 
leu tbao UOO plar«3 where 1li[uiir was sold, and most of ihcNu clundea- 
I Bnely. On the first day of Scplember, 1SC8, nearly 3,500 liquor sliop* 
I were opened on the same territory, a fact which proves how ullcrl; 
t hlee was the plea of Uie License advocates, that their object was to 
I diminlah Uie traffic. 



Everywliere, etnploycrs complaui of idleness, insnhoi-dinatinn, an* 
I ineEciPUcy, occniioned by excessive (iriaking. We doubt If tbiTi' b' 
employer in liie Slate, whose workmen nnmber twetity-tlvt •' 
apwanl. who nill not testify to increased troubles with his men Ibmugb 
<tnmi{ (Iriuk. Take, foreiample, the tcstiinciuy of Oliver Antes & nin, 
^^ Jne of the larirest business ttmw in New England. 'I'lie Messrs. Amei 
^L «n[»— " We bnve over 400 men in our works here. Wc DmI tliat th« 
^H present License Law has a very biul i-mici among mir itiniiliiyvos. We 
^H.lnd on cuniimrhig our proihiction in May ami June iil' tlii^ ycu 
^■'(IBU) with thill of tlic ciirn^iionditig monilis of Insl ynir (IMiiT), Hia' 
^|bilH7, with:)TS. wepnidiiced<'i-^l,l (9> [>cr cenL more pxids Ibnn wt 
^B Ad in Itui same months in 1869 wlUi 400 men. W« aitrib\ilM Ui.\a taxu 
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THE FRPITB OF LIOENSK. 

Biitirely Ift the repeal of the Prohibitory Law ani) Ihn 
the use of Inloxicatiog diinka among our n 

iNEnaiATBe, 



llany ol Us cltisa have retumcd to their cupg within a few 
reinjierani < orgMiixatinna Imre been obligeil to discl|i1inc and expe[ i 
liUihlarKi' pertuiiLiif Lheni for the viiilatioii of the pledge llinn tliej 
III] att>^et t'rohibilioD. Some very alfeiJtiug eases iisve ciiiiic; lo uul 
lolioe. Ill ine liiwn, the sou of an Inteinpenite father lost his life In 
the late w r. Allcr his death, the father rcforrned, and oiDtiniiod 
fiLtllifUl to 1-4 pledge until the iucrvascd lem|i1atiou9 under tlicLicenat 
movempdi ■arritd liim biiek to inebriety. Three or fn 
K Boston 1 nisi, wliose business is lo produce large pUotog'^P''*! 
deceases s-'idiers and sell thein to relatives, appeared at bis door 
ft beautiiu' likeness of the elnin patriot son. niildtn!; it up to the 
of the sir cKeo mother, she s|'ning forward, and clasjiing i1 lo 
bosom, ei "aim- il. " Mr son ! mv box !" Blu the fall uf her wrcichi 
hushann -¥\d r'> iiced her to such poverty IhnI ahe eoiild 
the picti' ■. aui) vlih a bleeding heart she parted with it 
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The p iw, iiiu ■e\ n-ilhi'iil exceiuiiin, leaiiiies to llie nmrked iner 
of iuloif I erimo' under the Licvtisu. Eveo Lieeiise Glicets, that t 
Iheir tn meiice 'u tills disastrous ebunge, ndinii it. Tlie Sprang 
BepvlM' "n snyf ■ " luleniperance has increased, ie iucreasing, i 
Bughi 1 1 be dim nlshed." 

Thr '*ine pm>T (lerlares that the Jail of Hampden County ft 
tB&h pr ronern in amm/f'enee if i/ie lui'gt I'nnwuie nf iitlfiHpemnc 

Tui- nress or '.ne coiinity towns, wlicro tlie oppuriuniiy to judge of 
(he cringe is i-dtter than in the city, speaks slili more emjihHlicallj 
opou t lis sulii' el. For example, — Beverly was one iif the best Tem- 
pera re townn in the Slate 'Jtnder liie Fnihililiory Ijkw; scarcely | 
plai'i 'xnild be round where liquor was sold illegally, and the % 
wo- i w ({uiei at niglu as by day, iind brawls and fights very ii 
qii' nt. What ii 1b under license, llie following extract from \ 
Bn -trly Cit'^rn shows: "Since the new law went into opomtlon,^ 
w *Te InformiHl by the police, drunkenDens has increascil aliirmlnd 
Thiv repor< Uiat a week ago liif^t Sunday night, is one room oC j 
liU'Ming, in 'be lower pari of the town, which Ihey enlcned, i 
Hiftr foiirief nersons wore found in an iuloxicated cpudiUon, ind M 
It is no uiic^imoo tiling, at night, for men to l>e fimnd lying nbmitai 
the ground -Iruuk." 



THK FBUITS OF LIGBNEE. || 

M7; during the year ending September Ist, 1807, whsw- 
In tlic Law «-as enlorncd, 138 ; during tlie year eudiag September let, 
1868, under License Law. 180. Duriug llie nine (0) montlia of 1868 Ihi 
«(nimilmi.-''fi were 148, wliile in tlie correspondiog nine monlliB a( 
1867 tJiey vere only 80. 

The piibUc inaliliitiona of Suffolk County tell tiie aame stoiy. 
Galled for llie statistics of tlie Jail, House of Correction, and AlmahouM 
an Bejilcmber 34tl]. and found Uiat aU of them had a largi 
liuuates. The Ahnehouse liad 348 against 200 on the same day of 
■konth in 1887 ; the Houae of Correction had 439 against 369 last yaar^ 
and the Jail was averaging nearly one hundred weeldy beyond 
■Tcnige of a year ago. 

We need not fjmisij atatiatica from the pubUc 
coonties, but only add that aearly all of Uiem bear similar tostimonj 
the increase of paupeis and criminala. 

The daily arrests for drunlEenness in Boston, at this time, are largely 
In excess of the arrests last year. And yet, last year, the inducemeut 
to the city authorities was to swell tlie number of arreats nnder Prohi- 
bition, wbich the cily did, by arresting persons who were but partially 
disguised with liquor ; while thia year, the inducement is to lessen Iha 
number under License^ Add to thia the fact, that, since tlie repftl o( 
the Prohibitory Law, drunJcea men can not be arrtaUd vaUuml a warrtmt, 
ahSle wider PnldbUion a poUee offiter emdd make summary arrettt «wn 
far ^ht irU<a3eation,tm& Uie following figures will appear rcmarkatile. 

In the months of July, August, and Btplember of 18G7, the arrest! 
liir "drunkenness," "dialurbing the peace," "disorderly" and "co<u- 
mon drunkards" — all of which must be credited to rum — amounted to 
8,800. In the corresjionding months of tliis year (1868) they amount to 
3,107. Seven nviiDiucD akd TniBTY-EKBT more in three muntiis of 
this year tlian there were in the corresponding lime of last year ! 

Another item deserves mention here. In making appropriations foi 
the public institutions, at the l>cginiiing of the prcscut year, the city 
goTemment of Boston appropriated, as " Estimated fob StruaisT- 
■KCB," 15,000 more than last year, for the " Ilouae of Ctrreciion," and 
fUJSOO more for the "House of Lidustry,"— a fact which indicatai 
that the aathorilica RiUicfpaCtd an in«re<ui! 0/ Dice QTuJ mnM imder thedl 
pet License Law. 

TEBTmosr OF cm xiBSTON.vniEs. 

We have not space to quote one tithe the aniuimt. of teatimony froB 
(bl« si>Utt%. Tlie witness Ixime by the followmg is smiilar to wli» 
hfti been teslincd to olher missionaries in this and other cities of tbi 
(^jninniiwiTultli. and is llie testimony of men wlinse opportunities fo> 
oiwervHilon are greater (ban Mir»i- r.f (lie common citieen. Rev. Philip 
Davis, of this ciiy, aaya ; " When I commenced my labors, mi you* 
■fi^ then' wan ISl opm niiii-tti«pa In North Sli«el; but wbe* lb« 
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PrahlMtoiy Law wm onforeed, all these were closed except tin, 
vhicU were hotels. Since ilie repeal of the Prohiliitoiy Law I counttid 

IIB in Norih Street, witli nil llieir usual accorapaiiuiitou, (jamlilini 
and lioiisea of ill-fame." Anoliier wrilo: "Prom Ibe (ibstrvfltioni 1 
iki\j mak«, the sale and use of inlo.'ricatiQg driuka among us at Uka 
pTCsect time is greaBii In excess of anything I have ohsorvctl unJer Uw 
•dcuDis'j'atioQ of tlie Pivkihilwy Lau. • For years past I Uhtc mi 
■u'lhJiig that compares with the present erilB of Inteinperaiice.'' 
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TBBTIMOinr OF PUBLIC 

la the last anaual report of the Inspectora of oar State I 
Warden says; " The nuuiber of convicts at the jirison 8epU?nitief*i 
was 534, their BTerage age being about 28 ; thu oldest is 63 years, md 
tlie youngest 18 years. About four fi/tia qf the numMr commt'lttd t&t 
nifflM fer ahkJt they were senUnced dlher direeU]/ or indirteily bs the tt 
qf mCrakating drinks." 

The Chaplain aays : " Of the 534 men now here, the greater pnr 
Hon would l»e glad to vole for Uie Pi'oiiibilory Law ; for many of li 
feel that their safety from the perils of dfnukcnness depends, ~ 
de^e, on such a law. They realize their weakness and are 
fliemselTes, and desire such a law 1o strengthen Iliein in their r( 
ance to the seduction of the cup, which has been their banc and c 
When about to be discliarged, tognout again into the world Uiciin^ 
Its^ariod trials and lemptationa, in answer to the liope expressed UlM 
tbtf will do well, they often say, ' I sliuU do well enough if I let liquoi 
done. If I can resist when urged to take a di^nk, or can go lo soma 
place v'bore I can't gel It, I shall do well enougli. If I come fa 
here, it will be rum that brings me.' " 

OriJ Stale Board of Charities say, in their lastannual report: ' 
the pwximaie causes or occasion of crime, none is so Ihiitful a; 
prance. The returns show that from 00 to 80 per cent of o« 
mals are intemperate, and the proportion of lliose whose crimes wen 
occasioned by intemperance is prolmlily even greater." 

The last report of the Suffolk Grand Jury shows Uial 75 of 80 a 
an traced to lutorfcatlog drink; that is, fifteen sisteenlhsofthe w 
BQBiber result from drinking hlibils I 

In view of the foregniug facts, it must be conceded that Kn 

Uquoc is juit as disastrous now aa it was when King Ahasuenia m 

U« l^Jal gliosis had a disgraceful, drunken time at a banquet, Ihougtl, 
H WB are told, " the drinking wan aeeording to the Uii^." 
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rVRUNKENNEaS," aaja thf Weslmirater Bewnn, "is 

■^ England — a curse so great tliat it far eclipses every oilier calamity 
wliicli wo aufur. It is impossible to exaj;gerate liie evils of , 
drunken Deia." 

That the Bime may bo trulj said of America, no sane person con tbf ^ 
iIoubL The evil affecla every Cunily, iuvades every do- 
hcarih, pervades every social circle, looms up in every c 
munity ; every wliero it stalks abroad, peopling tlie graveyards witli iu 
victims, and recruiting tlie aimies of etcruiU' with toat souls. By uight 
■ud by (lay it pursues its cruel work of breaking the hearts of perents, 
blasting the hopes of children, consigning brothers to destruction and 
^tera to shame. It is the great sourca of pauiierism, llie great fount 
yn of crime; tills the almshouses end peoples the jails, and is (bst 
tapping the foundations of civil and social government. 

Against this evil, for nearly half a century, earnest men have waged 
m incessant warfare — their weapons 1)eing cliicfly those of moral and 
t^al suasion. By tlie former an incalculable amount of good hus been 
done, and it ought to be wielded vigorously and i>eraeveiingly 
A.part tcova the many it has reclaiincd and saved, even fiom the mids) I 
of duepest ruin, and the multitudes it has prevented, who might other- 1 
Wise have become dnmkards, from shoilng that fate, it lias collected 
•nd promulgated facts, inculcated doctrines which have, to a great ex- 
lent, weakened or changed the public dclusicns about ibo nature and 
nw of intoxicating drinks, and wrought a p^rfsct rcvoluiion in tlia 
nuoms and hnbiiE of society. But the tru:h Eiiist be totiij mural 
■uaaion liai its limits. Il will neither presLTvc loe child {rata danger 
Bor th« vicinus from crime. It is too feeble to combat tbe drunkard'a 
Vpetitfl when e^dlf d by temptation, and il is too feeble to combat !ba 
telflahness by which unprincipled men are actuated. With tem^iatioc 
InckiQg the steps of reformed inebrlntes on every hand, facilities prMI- 
l&K them on nil sid;s, and drinking companions ready to drag thorn 
iDlu the numerous bar rooms, il is not lo be wond(:red at Ihiit ra macy 
bave fallen and i^inc back to their cups. If these weak bre'li'en an 
delivered , tUt temptation must be teuoTed, and ibis by the ln!o» 
podtion of law. 
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But it must n3t be thonglit tliatao^ act oflegiBlation lonhfng to 
end Ih a aubBlitute Tor, or In opposition lo, lotnl-abfilineniv 
lU ime and ncceasBTy concnniilanl iiiid support. Bulling 
weak and pruiiu to tcmptuliun, il is in v»in to jiriNK'li liitnl 
(rilliout we ni iliesame rime pruciicnllj- enHirce liy taw ilie iitiiq'l *>f 
Ihc Lord's Prayer, "Lend ua not lutn icm|itaIion, bill dL-)i\c 
rriL" For Low can tlie icmplaliim lie ri'iiiovod filuna of 
Q iw ivaa alavcry, or Lie corii-iuws proliibilud iu Kngluivl 
by moral Buaeion ali>ne, or by siLliug idle and snyiug, " Wi: ttek ilti 
■Dtire removai of tbc traISc in human flcsli and tlie lax upon luimHa 
fi.~^ bj laboring to induce the people totally to absutin brita buying 
U1& Belling ilicir Mluw-crcatures aad eating class-taxed bread T' 31 
was it by involtiiig Pailiament lo reatriet or regulate by law these Int 
quities? No I It was only when Elizalielh Hcrricli, in England, and 
Uie Ber. Andrew Thomson, in Scotland, against slavery, nnd Cobden 
tnd Bright against the corn-laws, aroused the puopic to demand 
Parliament, aa Ibeir right, lliat these iniquities be aboliaheil, that ~ 
liamcnl abolislied llicni. 

Does any one btiieve, for one moment, tiiat, with the excr-plli 
the elave-owners and the land-owners, ir all the people of tlie BriUsli 
empire bail been morally persuaded of tlie iniquity of slavery and tl>< 
oora-laws, Ibese crying wrongs would bave biii-'n aboiiKlied nilhout ae 
act of Parliament— without tlie law, in abort? Neverl uii, ueverl ]i 
was only the iron baud and inexorable grip of the law Hint eitlie- 
could or would have forced these men lo give up Ibeir unholy g^int' 
And does any one lliink, for a monienl, thai iutenipennice and ll» 
concorailant evils can be banished from llielandbymonil snusivecHbiV 
only, while an iniquilous tVatemity of men are permiiied to engnger^ 
the Btill more unholy tralSc of liquor-selling, the fruitful and 
■ource of all dninkunnesa f Nuver I To uilh of pcrsundlng Bndi 
as are everywhere to be found engaged in llquor-sulling to abundi 
the traffic, is worse than folly. As long as money can be made by 
traffic, there are men who would build tlieir gi'oggery in the oralCTI 
■ volcsnoj Uicy would Bell rum, did the law iiermil them, amid 
ncaying of aa earthquake ; and as the drunkard siepe down Uie bonk 
Xnd hangs suspended by a single twig over the Imttomless pit, ibi^ 
would pul between liiu ciialtering teeth Uic draught that would ua* 
verve hia arm and plunge him inio an eternal abyss. And shall wf 
tolk of moral suasion lo aucb men ? Only llie pains and penaltiea of 
law will m^ke them feel what rigbleousnesf and Irutli can nut makf 
them sec. 

How, Uien, are righicous laws on this Biibjecl lobe aeciited, vxi 
when secured, enfereed ? Simply by Ibe clctlhm of men 'o I lie I.egl* 
hture who will «ec to the passage of sucb laws, and of oUlcui-s nbr. 
vUl see that, when posaed, Ibese laws are enforced ; nnd thai such mm 
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m»j be elected, those IHeads whc look for and labor for the remonl 
of tlic great curse must use the liblloL 

Too Irinit have the/ri«inlB of TemiiEmnce, by Uieir Incousieiencj j 
this milter, given Ihe wurkl i-au^e lo doubt Ihe'sinccrily of thfir pro- 
DmbI^db. " Where is your coneEslency," il ia askcil, " wliea, alter all 
fdu lay ahoui the evils of laicniperance and ycur dc^re tot ILeir r* 
iin'n!, foil yet vine men into llie Legiatalure, Coo?i-e8S. and Dlhd 

itliM. vihuni you knew lo be in the habit of using every day, ba t 
>'VuiBju, dritika thai intixiuatc and who luive ui> syirpiilliy n'il)i Ihr 
frmp'.'riitiee veforiu!" (JaD we expect success wlwu ao InL-oiisisleal 
with our profussiuiis t 

Tlic power of the ballot to tlie accoiuptishnicnt of any object in 
politics ia understood and appreciated by the llquor-dealtsiB. In all 
qnesiiona alTecting their iutcrests, IJiey act in coucert nnd as oue man — 
pledged lo mpport no eartdldale for office who can not give aatisfactoiy 
taaurance Ibat he ia with them, aud in all tilings will act for Iheio. 
Thrir motto ia, " lie thai is not for ua ia agaiust us." To this, Uielr un- 
Glscliin}; devotion to the intei'ests of their owncrul't, mualbealtrihulod 
much of their succeaa and present iwiwer. 

Never, for one moment, do they hesitate to put lo iJie candidate 
feekiog tlieir sulfrage the qucslioti. Are you iu Ikvor of legieialion in 
onr interest and in uppi>siiioii [o all Temperance movutiients f 

Why should the frieuda of Temiicrance neglect the use of the bailoi 
In seeking the removal of the greatest evil thai alHlcts the country f 

We speak not now of the formation of a new party ,- we simply ask. 
Is it consistent for us lo pledge with the one hand our lives to labor foi 
the BuppreEsIan of intemperance, while with the other wo deposit out 
ballot for a man who is in favor of its continuance? Let every friend 
of Temperance lake ihe ground, and lei nomtnaiinji; conventions of 
bnili parlies iimtui'slnud lliiit no candidate for any office ciin receive hii 
TOtc Willi is not in favor of the speet'y and complete overthrow of the 
liipior iralhe, tlic gruud feeder of intemperance, and half the work ll 

And why should it be otherwise f How can I, as a D-ieod of Teo^ 
pcrnitcB. consistently voi«> for any man to aey office wlio is not wifb 
ate inae^kin^ llie removal of the great curse? If a man cornea 1c nw 
tat my rote, a it lliat lie should represent Mmtelf or rue t If he doci 
BiM igrcc wiu what 1 believe to be my interest and my duty how cas 
iw repnaicnt me ? If, then, I would eonaiatenlly carry out my Twn 
fenncc princlplfis, I must use the ballot in iis IkIioIC 

Willie, llien, we would, as friends of Temperance, seek, nnd Ihkl 
moat onergGlle.illy, by tlie use of the pledge, the press, Hie pulpll, tlia 
btrum, and the school-house, tlie advancement of Temperance in Iha 
Nclantation of the inebriate, Ihe preservation of the youth, and lh« 
inMion of a healthy public 
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Iht Ballol Our petitioiig to legislabirs for the enaotiabnl :tf Jiut U^ 
M th\i subjcci will be treated with coiiIetnptunUB Biluune bu long 
.iFiii(;iiL'tB neirli.'i;l to tills l-uiI that share in lJiesoven.'ijjiilyorthe tttau 
ihlth U i.he [irivilege ami iliity nr' eviivy cicizen — the rij^lil of siillragft 

Troe, inilecii, whuu Tumpei'aDce men Culk of usiug tliit b^loL !u ~ 
ntd iDce wltli lUeir principles, to elect Diun ^voi-ublo £o Tempci 
>Til 'ippiwed ti) tlie liquor trufllc, iHiiiliciitus rai^e the cry, " Oh 
till uitduiger our piijly;" br they well know llml, as long aa 

sdcrs wra moi'e I'or wliat J exiioilient than what Is right, lln 
i.itCDt use ur the biillut by Temperance men lo ndvancc dial riTunu 
atll certainly nplieave [wlitical urj^mizatiuns, swamp paiiiBaiis. uid 
thwart UieUesigtia of cemagD^ues. But wbat,iLeu, irorganizalionsart 
ID WL-ak that they can not ataud up for the right, for the iutei'eBis of 
humanity, and the promotion of ilic grenteat good ever tendered to 
man f Then lei tlietit go down. If such candidates only can bo elected 
who are in sympathy with a traf&c that has proved itself 
mitigslcd evil, in f:ivor of which not one lioncat word can be Boid, 
'et them be elected by the votes of iliose of like mind. 

But It is not so. Let candidates for office understand that Uie 
iHgea of all Tempenince men, without regard to party poliiieB, will \M 
wltlihcld from every ninn who soliults tlicir confidence and voten, If ha 
IS the friend or abettor of the mm IralRc, aud tb»t onlyeuch who'arein 
qrmpalliy wilb, and will use their ofBcial influence toward, the sup- 
pression of that traffic, can receive the ballots of Temperance men, and 
rnry soon the course of things will be changed. Ajid offlce-boldcrs ta 
netl aa office-seekers, learning wisdom, will see that laws lending to 
llie eradicaiion of the evil are placed on the statute-book, and, whoa 
placed Ihore, are enforced witli a vigor and jiersLstency that sliall bo a 
fcmtr to evil-doers and a praise to tlirtn that do well. 

Friends of Tumiitrance, as ye hive consiBicncy, the welfare of ho- 
mn; lily, yiiiii' country and your Ood, let the cry go forth ; Tns BalloI 

rn. TBMPLillANCE. 
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No. 65. 

SATUKAL Mli RESERVED lUGKTS. _ 

BT RET. JOaSPH CCXMtNOS, D.D, ^| 

TnOBK oppoBed to the prohtbition hj law of Ihe sale of intoneatid| 
ftioks 08 a bersroge have oftpn urged with proat confiiiciice ani 
fOflitiferiess that such l^slntian is s, Tiolatiati of tho aittursl nrid r* 
Mrved rights of nipn as membereofBOciety. Theirtheory of govummoi 
— which IB by far too prevalent^ — is based on what is called th* Sori 
Compact,andreeogniBesiiohigherorigiiiofciTilEOTemment than thnoott- 
Mnt ol ths governed. It supposes the nataral state of loan to be that of 
Independent individuals. Becoming weary of their savage warfare, they 
met tor consultation, and agreed to give up certain rights to government, 
the agent of socie^, in order belter to secure othera. All rights not 
conceded remain with the individual. Many seem to bciicve that 
unong the most important of their reserved rights was the nght tc usf 
and traffic in intoiicating drinkt We can not here stop fiillr to dia- 
3Uga this theory, which we regard as essentially wrong, and contrary to 
the dictates of reason and consdence. Historically, its nccount of tha 
origin of government, and the implied absolute and general consent to it, 
•re without foundation. Man ia bom into society, and made subject to 
its restraint)! irrespective of his will. Moreover, individuals can not 
conftT a right they do not posso.^s. He who lias committed uiurder de- 
serves death ; but he has no right to take hia own life, and of cours* 
can not confer such a right on others. 

No moraiist will admit that a thousand men may remove to an unin- 
habited, unclaimed islnnd,and rightfully establish a gOTemmetit that a<)Bn 
recof^ise a.* proper falsehood, "Ihefl, sensuality, and murder. Thera 
Ib k higher authority than human law, that forbids it to lary from tha 
bnmutablo distinctions of right and wrong. The oiHee of law, as a rula 
•f government, is to enjoin, under the fear of penalties, the perfona- 
■nce of what is right and the abstaining from what is wrong. 

The troe tlwory of government, as we regnrd it, removes all difflcmt 
Hes alleged to he in the way if legislation relative to intemperance. It 
(■presents the intum] state af man, the Btate for which he was creatsi 
■ml designed, as in society, not ait that of Independent indlviduaU. 
God designed tniin to bo a member of society, and from it be has n* 
right to separate himself. Man surrenders no rights on becoming ■ 
■iMnbei of sodcty, for be ha-i none to surrender. He never had ■ 
ri|^t to do any thing against Its wel&re. As a created, accountable b*> 
fcig, all his rights, from the necessi^ of the case, are derived. Sode^, 
its agent, government are divine institutiona, essential to the pi^ 
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fectioD of the race. Hence, God, who gives ill righiA, never cool 
■nj right to deslroj or injure them. 

There is a common and pernicious error relating to natural righia 
that has the sanction of eminent friends of tenipernnce. It ia said a 
man has a right to do as bo pleases, if he does not interfere with tba 
we'fiire of eocietj. As nn illustration, it is )iy them sdmkled that, Eb 
Uic privacy of his chamber, a man may, if he pleases, drink and Im 
drunken; a man has a right to waste and destroy his property or 
health. By the doctrine vro advocate, which ia founded on the Biroplesl 
principles that recognize the dependence and responsibility of man, it 
!fl evident that no man, at any time or in any place, public or privata, 
or U[ider any circumstances, actual or possible, has, in any real, triu 
sense of the word, a right to sin or do any thing God prohibits. It b 
a aentiment infidel in its origin and tendencies that claims the BOurce 
of right is in the general consent of men. Is it not absurd to suppose 
this consent can make that right which God forbids T It is a great mis- 
take to concede to the individual the right to do what society, as sudi, 
has no right to prohibit. Man has power to sin, but no right; he hu 
power to steal, but no right ; he has power to commit murder, but 
ri^t; he has power to mislead others by evil example, but 
be has power to debase his physical, intellectual, and moral iaculties 
Intemperance, but no right. 

It may be difficult, in many cases, tA determine the province of 
law, which evidently is not coextensive with individual obligation, 
is every man's duty to pray in secret; but law may not determine tba 
frequency, tlie place, or the hour. It ia a. duty to love God, to beiiera 
hi Christ, to repent of sin ; but civil law, that can not control the affec- 
tions or determine whether the duties are performed or not, may not 
by Its penalties enforce these or other duties of spiritual religion. But 
DO one can reasonably deny that law may, in many cases, prohibit a vio- 
stion of many of God's commandments. The great principle of legia- 
tation is to proliibit all that is against the general welfare. Civil govern- 
ment is a diEtinct feature of God's moral administration; and all its pow- 
er, as well as right, is ultimately derived from him. MsgistrateB are lua 
messengers for good, and the province of law, which should ho the ex* 
prcBEton of his will, extends to all things injurious to society, corrupt- 
ing to its morals, or increasing its burdens without bringing correspond- 
lug benclitB. ~ 

The only question to be considered, when it is proposed to prcl 
by law the sale of intoxicating drinka as a beverage, is, whether 
^^ ulelsan evil. On this point we deem no argument is here needed. 

in sincerity can ask God's blessing on this traffic, and coll bitu 
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wHness thftt he Iblloirs it becauEe be believes that, directly or mdirecllj'. 

It promotes the health, wealth, happiDeas, and spiritual welfare anJ god 
•iness of the communitj. There is no peculiarity in temperance li^islar 
h'oD, and there is no principle involyed in a. righteous goTemment thai 
does not demand the prohibition of the traffic The objections against 
this legislation have the same force against all law. It is vain to say il 
does not reform men, that it is in advance of public opinion, tbut it !■ 
inot and can not be enforced. Law ns directly reforms inlcmpernte men 
«nd the dealers in intoxicating drink as il does thieves and murdBreia 
Its great office, in all its applications, is not so much to reform criroinali 
>B to prevent crime. It is the fear of penalties threatened, rather thtui 
punishment endured, that deters from transgression. 

Good laws have been in advance of the opinions and wishes of the 
majontj of men e<rcr since God, amid thunderings and flame, gave hil 
law on trembling Mount Sinai Did he make a mistake ? His laws, is 
well as many of the best taws of society, have not been obeyed ; 
should they, therefore, be repealed f Shall there be no regulating 
human conduct offensive to those whose appetites and evil desires lead 
to tta violation ? Law is a teacher, and one of the best helps in fon&ing 
K right public opinion. 

The assertion that a temperance taw can not be enforced is a mistake 
Such laws have been enforced. And If but half the determination that 
vras manirostM in behalf of the Fugitive Slave Law should be shown, 
there would not be a village in all Neiv-England in which a stringent 
temperance law would not be obeyed. Government is energetic in com- 
pelling obedience to other laws, protecting property and life. It will 
crush opposition, even if the fields shall be covered with the slain and 
the streets should run with blood. If it would do all this to prevent 
the destruction of property, shall it not enforce laws that will prevent 
not only the loss of property, but the destruction of the lives and soult . 
of men? j 

As already stated, legislation on temperance has nothing in it pecuUur. 
Other laws limit the control of property and the modes of human 
kctions. Law forbids the sale of bad hooka and of lottery ticket^ even 
vhen the parties immediately interested are willing. In many plaeea, 
•here public safety requires, it limits the kind of materials for buildings, 
■Dd their height. A man may not dam up a stream of water on his owd 
knd, when the health of the neighborhood will in consequence suffer 
Wbeo land is needed for highways and railroad^, it is taken, even with 
out the consent of the owner. To him it may have special value bt 
cause of peculiar associations. In it may be the graves of his 
tors and of bis ohildrea ; but the plot he has ieg.toua\^ ^>ik!&<!^ ^xm^ 1 
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lli« public gue IB thrown open to the noise, bustle, and crowda of <w«i> 
nierce. He is not allowed to dutermiiie the value of his property, bul 
•Ten this is decided by others. 

Admitting intemperance is an evil, a curse to society, every principl« 
■nderlying all riglitenua legislation domands that it shall bo Eupprcssed 
hy law. It waa a wiso kw enncted by the Plyrnoiilli colony; "All inis- 
demeanora of any person or persona, as tend to the hurt and dctriinerl 
at eociety, civility, pence, ati<] neigh borlioods, aliall be inquired int" \y 
tke grand inquest, und the persona presented to the court, that 
disturbers thcreor may be punished, and the peace and welfare of th* 
tnbject coraTortably preserved." Can there be any doubt that the saleof 
intoxicating drinks as a beverage tends to the hurt and detriment; 
society ? 

In order to secure right l^slation, the temperance question shouli 
introduced into politics, and should be regarded as of primary 
Unce. Temperance men have too oflcn been wanting in vigor and da- 
eision. Hitherto they have been timid and vacillating, and too ol^ea 
have yielded to oomproniises (hat have shown their weakness. They 
have not insisted that their principles should t>e introduced into « party 
platform, lest some other great cause, like the preservation of the nations' 
life, should be injured. Every good cause is safe with temperance 
who have ever been loyal and devoted to the best interests of the 
try. If they had shown the decision and consecration to their 
tliat characterized the anti-slavery men, long since they would have 
riously triumphed. 

I'empcrnnce legislation is necessary ts redeem the country from 
reproach of having proved, what its eneniiw allege, that a republi 
p^rerttment is a failure. Manifestly it is thus, as it is seen in our lorga 
dties, Bucb as New-York, Boston, and othera. Themultitude and tbeii 
MiTupt leaders that support fraud, corruption, bribery, perjury, and all 
manner of crimes, are oppoRcd to temperance. Corrupt, unprincipled 
lenders would lose all their power if the sale of intoiicating liquon 
should be prohibited. This reproach and disgrace to our governi 
tre found only where inteuipemnce prevails. 

The large and infiucntial body of temperance men has 
wealth, intelligence, and power to sustain their cause. All that it 
•d is union In a firm determination tliat they will sustain each 
and give their support to no party or meosare that is opposed to ih 
gnnd of man and the will of God. 

PUDUSSKD 311 THE NiTIOMAL rEMVEBlNCE aOCTETT AND VuVUCATtCm 
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Tn I Jcaiue L&w of MumchusettB hag worked ir^*'t mlaehlef ihro 
^■t tLe Sl&te. All offlolol reporta and documents rel&ting to 'lie Bnbjoet 
Itaanno^ it bb th? cauBe of the Urge iBcreaaa of vice and trims in t1i« 
Common irealtli in 18C8. Eitracta Tmni olBclnl documentB are fumlflhed 
In tluB tract to conRrm onr Btatement. In Ilia inangnral addrees (JaO' 
0W7. 18G9) Guveraor aaflln said: 

" A moral and Cliristian pefFpJe caonot rfmain inactive when they aea 
meb results as are fuIlowiD);, aiid are sure to follow, the sale of inloxicat- 
lax driaks to t)ie extent thai now prevails ia our hiliierto quiet and or 
derlf Slate. Tlie increaae of drunkenoeBa and crime during iLe last six 
months, as compared with the same period in 1887, is very marked and 
de(»Bive OB to the operation of the law. The State prison, jaila, and hoiiaei 
of correction are being rapidly Qlled, and will eoon require eDlarired aa 
amnmodationa if the commitments continue to iacrease as they have hIdcs 
the present lair want into force. The increase of commitments for tli* 
eight months previous to the 1st of October, 1866, over the same time Is 
18H7, IB remarkable, and demands the careful atteatioD of the community. 
In the eight months alluded to, in 18ST, OS pbtbous were committsd to 
iJie State prison; in the same period in 1803. there were 13B eommit- 
menlB — more than double the nvunber of the tirevioas jear. It may tw, 
perhaps, that all this increase Is not dae to tne ease and freedom with 
which intoxicating liquors can be obttuned. but few will deny that much 
&e iargeet part ia chargeable to this cnuse." 

The Chief Constable of the Commonwealth reported to the Le^slatnca 
(January, 1869): 

" This law has opened and legaliMd, in the various cities and townj, 
abont two thousand Qve hundred open bars, and over i-ne thouBE.nd othaf 
places where liquors are prei^med not to be sold by lue glass. Of IheM 
three thousand fire hundred liquor establkhraentB. Boston lias about two 
thoaaand. or about five hundred more than all the other cities and towna 
of the Commonwealth. DrunkenneBS is on the iacrease to a melanoholj 
•cient. The official report ot the Chief of the Boston Police shows lua 
following results for a period vf onlj three months, ending October 1, ri*. 

Fob tub Qtjaktge kndibo Octobzb 1, 1807. 
Ckana of drunkenness arrested by the pollm . . , , 1,738 

Cbminon drunkards ... .... . 143 

Unorderly conduct 800 

Dii4ntbiag the peace ... SST 

AmoIu ... 133 

iNtmlcatad persons helped hoia» . , 479 
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KVILU OF LICKNAE. 



FoK THS Qcahtkk ONDmo Octobkb 1, 1808. 
Cmbi of druukflnnesa created by tUe police 

Commou liruokards 

Diannlerly cuDiIiict . . . . 

DiHturbmg tlie pou» . , 

Aas&ullB . , 

latoiicMad iierions 1ielp«d home 

TuMl 



Increase in 1808, for one quarter . , , , . 

" The above deBcribiid oHencea are always lecognized by police . 
tad tbe recorda nt' pnlice stAliona as cases of driinkeQiieas. Sure]; If lUla 
Increase of drunkenaeBS and its Immediate and well-knuvrii reealts ara 
admitted, can tlie propoation tliat a Licunau Law woiUd promote temps 
naCB and lUi; iiiadiTate usb of inVjuicatiiig liquors be loojfer niaiulained 
or Eofel; suggested I The rapid increase of crime and Mulence duriuf; 
tbe past jear over former years is witLont precedent in the liiBlury of 
criminal experience. Tlie t!taie prison and liouBes ot correction oevei 
held trithin their limits such numbers as at the present time, ulille tlin 
wheels of justice are almost clogii^d with the trial of constaDtly sccumt 
latins eriininnl business, and the district attorneys of Suffolk find U 
ftlmost iupoB^ble to clear their crlmiaal dockets from month to month. 
notwithstanding the courts in this county are in almost perpetual se 
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notwithstanding the courts in this county are in almost perpetual seaaiait. 
Ir H unfair to suggest that the open bar and inviting sale of intoiicatinC 
iiquore, licensed and unlicensed, in every street, is to a conBirt""*?. 



it chargeable and responsi hie for this state of things ? 

The Board of State Charities say (Fifth Keport, pp, 36-40) ; 

" While in our cities there is an undeuiabla increase in inlasicM 
and consequent crime, the chan^ is more noticeable In the smaltl 
lowns, and the effect in genei'al is so palpable that public opinion seen _ 
already frowning upon the unseemly order of things, and demanding • 
Tetnm to the safer regime of prohibition, with reasonable penalties and k 
faithful attempt to execute tbe law. Poverty and vice are what the pool 
man bays with hie poisoned liquor ; aickoess, beoatliDees. laziness, And 
pollution are what tbe State gives in exchange for the license-money 
which the dram-seller Riches from tbe lean purse of the day-laborer and 
the half-grown lad, and hands over, sullied with shame, to the Lighsalk- 
ried olilcial who receives it. But the treasury reaps little from Ihia te- 
Toltiuj; tribute ; for along with the licensed shops and bars twice as many 
that are unliceneed ply their trade, and debauoii the poor without enri<di- 
Ing anyijody but the dram-seller. Tbese are the practical results of « 
license system in Massachusetts. The increase of intemperance, whlcl), 
the reaction of last year against the strictness of pmhibiUon has greatly 

Emoted, interferes at once with our industrial interests, losters pauper. 
. and diaeaBe, aod swells the Ust of criminals. That iotemperance liaa 
Increased will apiiear from tbe prison siatiaiicB, soon to be subinStied ; 
that Clime and vice liave also iocreased will be shown by the some impar- 
tial teat, as well aa condrmed by the observatlcu of aJ wbo have attended 
to that subject, and noticed wL aX has been going ou in the pan) 
fX ia desired to secure in the best manner the represaiou of 
|»Bperi«n, the increwe of production, the decieaae of taxation. 
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wri^ of the antunnnitf , bo Tor M this qnestlcn of IntemperuiM 

ii<d. it is ctearlj mj judgment that MusacliQBeitE Blinuld retnra 
lo l!ie iii'licy wlilch pruliiblts the Bale of iatoxicnting' drinks except foi 
mechanical or luBdicai purposeH. 

" It wiU he remeiiihered tliat the electioD of Noyember, 1867. rirtually 
klioiielied the piohibitor? law, thouj^h It remamed nominally in font 
■ntil Apri! 23. 1S68. Bearing these facts in mind, and noticing the oof- 
tespondiDfc decrease in prosecutioDH for violatinK the liqunr laws, tob 
will also QDtice tlie increaae of public drunkenaeaa, such as is puniriied 
kj imprieoDineiit wliea tlie Qua imposed c«aaot at once he paJd, For tlM 
rix montha eodinir April 1, ISGT. the namher committed to jail for drunk' 
mnesB waa 8S4 ; l'»r violating the liquor law, 107. In the correspaQding 
dx months l)ej!inning October 1, 18G7, and endinj; April 1, 1908, tlio num- 
ber at commitments for drunkenneaa was 1.035 ; for vioklioa of tUt 
Bo^or law, 47. In boasce of correction during the Hrat-nomtid period, 
w) eommitinenta for druokennpsa. and S8 for violatlni; the law : in the 
Mcnnd ijerind. (S88 and 24 : in the BoBtou House of Industrj. 762. commii- 
menca for draukenoesa In tlie firat period, and 353 in the second. In tlia 
whole Btaio dorinii the first period there were 2.116 eouimitmeBta for 
drunk^DOHBS, aad 1(15 fur violating the liquor lafts ; io the second )ierioil, 
the™ were 3,57S oommilmeQts for drunkenoBas, and oaly 70 for violation 
of tlio liquor laws. The whole number of commitmeuta for all offencea 
was 5.077 in the Grst period, and 0,428 in the aecond. If we now compue 
■he last ail months of the prison jemx 1887 (from April 1 to Oclo1>er 1) 
wit\i the last six months of 1868, the figures are equallj auggeBlive. In 
the jaila during this period, in 1867. there were 1188 commitments Sol 
drunkenneSB : in tlie liouns of correction, 000 ; iu the House of Industiy. 
B04; tntat, a.ijOl. During the correaponding period iu ISGS the number 
of coramltments was — to the jaila. l.OOO; to the houses of correction. 
1.03O; to tlie House of Indiiairy, l.OCO— total, 3.170 ; the whole nnmbet 
of comniicments lor all olTencea being 6.1)03 In this period uf 1807, and 
T.OSis in 18e8. During the year pjtsi, therefore, it appears tliat while 
crinM In general baa only increaaai about 10 ^ler ceot.. drunkenneashai 
increased more than twice an much, or 34 per cent. This fact offurs the 
best poBHible coniioeni ou the condition of the public mind aoii of the 
legal repression of intemperance aince the State election of ISIiT." 

On page 175 the Board of Charities add ; 

" The priSDD registers indicate that more than two-thirds of the crimi- 
nals in tlie State are the victhua of inteihi>eraiice ; but the iiroportion of 
crhiia traceable to this great vice must be set down, as heretofore, at not 
Uu lIulH fuTir-fifl/i». Its effects are unuHnallj appareol in aliouet evrry 
grade oi crime. A noticeable illuatraiion aptiears in the number of com- 
mllmenia to the State '>?risoa, whicli, during eight months of the present 
year, in wi^Ich the sale of intoxicating liijuors has lieen ^must whollj 
gnreatrained, waa 138. against S5 during the corresponding months ot tlu 
preceding year. Simil^ retalU appear in nearly all tlu priioitt of the 
UtOuaoaaeaU/i." 

The worda of the Board ot CharitiHS are rendered more eiuphallt 
Iran the fact that only one member of the Board la id<^atilied with tlafl 
temperance cause. 

The lns[KCturs of the Suite Prison reported to the Legislature (Juk4 
1M4 M bllowa [Ihit »pun haa been referred W] : 




^^M t EV1I4 or UCSVUL 

"The Banenl fkct ia undenutble Uiat » varj Urge prapa 
•nneu affidDei law which bring muu to prison for pDnisliment kre wv- 
initted thrjuj^h tlie agency of iutoxJcatiDg liquore. and that th^lr lo- 
ci eased public sale adds to the number o!' crimes committtul BCdtlti' nua 
ber uf jivreons convicted. We are not called upon to discuss this malttn 
iepirBt« from our obaervalion ss superviaora of tli« prison, and therefa»» 
ilamly ctl! attention to the fact ni llie increased number of commitTnenU 
Bade diiring e\tch\ muiitha iif the presont jear, when tke sale of spiil- 
IllAtli L'.quora liBB been alilioEl wholly unrestr^ned, over those of Um 
atnn time in the precedintr jesj, whea the public sale waa ptohiLiMdB 
aad, to a great extent, stopped. 

COUMITHEMTB in 18S1. 

FebraaTT- , 

March 

L April 

£::::::::: 

' July . . . 

August ....•>.•• 
Ruptember ■ 

Total 

CoHKtTitKirrs IS 180S. 

Febnuuy 

Uarcli . . , . . . . • 

AprU 

Hay 

Joj'r ." ! .' ) '. '. '. '.- '. 

Kepteniber . . ■ • • . > 

ToUl IH 

Add to ftt foiegoliig the &ct that the preaB of MaMadnuettB ftliniMt 
iBanimousI; admita the alamdng- increaw of intemperaace, vice, and 
erime under the License Law. Papers that advocated license, alike with 
those that opposed it, admit tliia. Then, what Rood citizen can support 
" the license ajBtem." which, the MaasBcliusetta Slate Board of CLaiitiM 
mj (PilUi Reiiort. p. 38), " lias been tried with Uttle Boccew in Eaiope utd 
isiefloa «iucB the aiiteenth century " t 
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BY KKT. WH. M. TEIATBR. ^H 

Tbr trii' of n License Lsw in MaaajicliHsetta. fiir ntie jeat. &f^H 
.1' Trial of PnoHiBiTTiis for more Ihiin ten yunrs. RiTiiisheB m%^^ 
iistruntiie stiitit;ica Tor taxpftycra tliroughniic the iHnd to elio. 
S.!t the restratnte of prnliibitlon were swept away by the Novfmboi 
siection of 1807, in wliicb the License moTcment prevailed. At nnc( 
the sate uf intnxicnting liqnora was renewed with vigor, and intem 
pcMFipe rapidly incroosod, filling, as Governor ClaflJn snyB, in h't 
Tipssn/ie to Hit- I.esriBlrttiiro of 18G0. "the St/ite FrUon, J'liln, vtd 
BoiiiKi of Ciirrentian," tliereby confirming the prophetic bingiia^e ol 
Governor Bullock, in his message to the Legislature of 1808, respect- 
ing the License Law enacted ; 

" It leads into temptation the young men and the weak ; it spreads 
■ snare for the stranger and tfe unwary; it ia destructive of thg 
Muence of the family and the fireside ; adverse to good morals, and 
repugnant to the religious sentiment of the community," 

The Report of the Honrd uf State Charities to the late Legislature 
iiipplics the flirts, whirh we commend to the nltenlicin of taNpaycn 
Bvcrywhei^ The Itoporl; is made up from September 30, IbC7, to 
BepTeinlfer !I0, 18(18, ao that it embraces less than eleven montbi 
.under the License movement. 

The Board of Charities Bay: 

"The increase of intemperance, which the reaction of last year 
■gainst the strictness of prohibition has greatly promoted, interfere! 
at once with our industnnl interests, fosters pauperism and disease 
iknd swells the Hat of criminals. That inteniperance b<ui increiwed 
will appcnj" from the prison statistics, soon to bo sulioiitlcit ; that 
crime and vice nave also increawd will be shown by the fame iuiparrfa! 
text, as well us C(mliiincd by the observation of nil wUn liavc attended 
to that lubject, and noticed what has been goiDg en ti.e past year," 

TTi;y say of "vagrants or travElIIrg paupers," p. 1V3: 

" The number reiiortcd under th:s cJa9.>"'ficalioi; for the vcar endiu' 
iepiembcr 30, 1808, \B_fifty-tit thotuand three hundred and etfAfji (»t 
•gainst &9,G21 thn previous year." 

TTiis includes the '^lodgers" of Boston, nearly all of whom wew 
Ae vicuma of the liquor traffic. Thero were more .han 25,WM) of 
diis class, showing that Boston was duubly cursed by Jie sale of 

Th« Board sdds: 

"BMoludiiig tbeae Bontou todflcri, a lerj \m%e ^ir»vrfi«B. 'A 
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i' kra dnpKcRtea, wa shall find the excess of vagrants, or trsTelliBf 
paupeM. nboiit. five tkoitntnd mer the number r^orted for 1887, wben 
Uie rroliibitorj Law wh9 well enforced." 
lliey soy, oa piige 171 : 

"Tlio totnl expcnditnre incurred by cities and towns for fall lad 
Mrtial support [of paupers] has been upwards of $833,00{^-ul 
increase or nearly 1(75,000 over the preceding year." • 
(If Ihe State Prison they say, p. 88 . 
" The hope esjiressed in the last Report, tlint the avernge nnmbef 
bare wonld coiitinuo to decrease, n» ilaring the year previoui, has 
been dUapjKiinted, and the coinuiitnients during the past year Aiim 

tteii me huadred and Mohty to out hundred and tie«nty^ight the year I 

H' 'fff'i^Pi. Bat this was written liefifrt the breaking down of the Aomerl'^^^^B 
^■■«l0iiijni( the »ale of mtoxiixitiHg drink»; and U U to thit emae that tAa^^^^H 
^H^Jrfwii ituthoriiiei aKrV)* the ineream of their convicts — a CODcIurio^l^^^^H 
^r wAfeft the regktere af thU Bureau waal/l leem to tor^rm," ^^^^^1 

Spt-akMig of coramitmflnts to ail the prlaons of tlie Stale, they say, "^^^^^ 



on page 78 

"The wliole number of persona committed to the jaila 
Bouaea of Correction is larger iy about one-third than liut year, . _ 
also the aggregate number of prisoners, while the number cMmmttled 
for the non-payment of fines and coats is also considerably increaaed, 
being 4,37ft against 3,663 the year before." 

And yet the eumings of tlie prisoners, though so largely increued 
In numbers, tlicy say, were " lea than thou of 1867. 

On page 433, Tiible XL., General Statiatica of the Town Panpen 
we learn that the "wliole number, including vHgrants of llie to 
poor supported," was, in 1387, 57,261, while in 1888 tlie number 
01,197 — tldTty-three theamnd eight hundred and ninety-tin more u 
Lioetiee than under Prahibition I 

The foregoing remarks of the Board, together with the fbcts pre 
■anted, make it unnecessary to quote their tables, but siiuplv their 
■tatmnent of the per cent, of the increase of crimes, after their auiQ' 
ming lip, on page 3n0 : 

"As compared ivith 1887, it will be seen that crim« against tho 
person have increased about 13.7 per cent., crimes against property 
bbout 8.7 per cent., crimes against public order and decency hare io- 
crea^ul about 10.9, and crimes of all kinds have inei'e-ited about tern 

Of drunkenness, tlicy say, (p. 3B) : "While crime in general har u. 
creased only about tan per cent., driinkenneti has increased more tihan 
Ivifw aa mueh, or tmenty-four per cent." 

These tigures are more significant when wo compare them with the 
teporls of the Board for 1808 and 1807. In 180S, when the effect.') of 
tile war were most dii-eful, and before the State Police had cnlorced 
Uie laws vigorously, the Board of Charities say (Third Kep., p. 38B) : 

" As compared with 1865, it will be seen that crimes against the 
ngnoo have iaonued &»oat 8S p«r oent. ; crime* agaiost prap«ftj 
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I inr cent., crimes HgainsC public order laid dccuncv Imve inareatti 
I S uer cent, ; ' ' 



« of all kinds have dtereated 3 j>er ci 



RUU ASD TAXATION UNDEB UCKNSS. 

■bout IS per cent ; crimes agunst public order and decency a1 
98 pet cent. ; and trimea of all kinds about 37 per cent." 

The next jeai' the Prohibitory Ltiw was well enforct'd ( 
Boston, and the Report of the Board for that vciir is ; 

"As compared with 1860, it mil bo euen that crimes ajr«i 
penon have decreased 5.3 per cent, crimes t^ninst projicriy nbout 
I IMF cent -'■" -!.-..-... .1- ...■<.- . 1 i* . .- . 

fL jear of prohibition, vseB, enforced, Bandwiciiod bet' 
jeiaot unsnibrced Prohibitorr Law ftiid License; and the cnnlvast if 
icmarknbte. As soon as the law to suppress the ti-affic Jn liijuiir wu 
well executed, the afore&aid class ot crimes diminished rupidlj. 
When the law was repealed, that clasa of erimea again rapidly 
increased. And now that the Prohibitory Law is restorud, the pnlice 
reports of all oitiea, like Taunton and New Bedford, where the law ii 
thorouglil; executed, shew a decided decrease of crimes. 

The crimes against persons, public order, and decency are those 
which intemperance especially multiplies. 

The aforesaid per cent is for the whole State. The figures are far 
more startling for Boston or Buffolk County, which ia the feeder ol 
intemperance in the State. In his last Itcport the State Constable 
■ays, "Not far from ttpejity-JiTB per cent. intTCftso has been added to 
the various correctional aad pauper institutions of Suffolk County." 

It is evident that the increase of pauperism, vice, and crime has 
Increased the expenses of the State to support these evils; ao tli;it tax- 
payers con readily estimate the increase of this kind of taxation 
under License by bearing in mind tlie foregoing per cent, of increase 
of pauperism and crime last year. This closa of expenses for the 
vhole State is as follows : 
Btat« and County Prisons and House of Industry .... |4,')1,305 93 

State Almshouses 174, 43S S7 

Town Almshouses 8Z2,rm 65 

Lunatic Iloapitttls 107.229 09 

KefonnatoriL-s 122.8(10 2:1 

Charitable iaslitiitiona aided by Slate 185,(i4t) 74 

&.ad intei'cat <m (0,000,000 invested in prisons, alms- 

Loascs, hospitals, etc aiiO.COO 00 

Total , »a,ana.u80 oi 

I^or U this alt the annual expense of these and kindred evils to the 
[teojilo of the Cominonwcalth. There are a largo nunilierof charit- 
ttjle Bocielivs iiiiti iii^lituri.'ns, 1.'I;l- the llunse ofthe AngL'l Qaardiaa, 

Female Moral lirl'^rji ^ ■>, riiililrcn's Friend Siicielj, Braton 

Proridwit Assi"-i.i:; ■ 1 . ;r|j-iited by pnvntD chanty. In aU 

tlin cities and hi:-' .^i.ilo, and in many uf tlie ani^iMei 

commit n it ii.'B, sii'h ^ .. m :■ ii ■ ■ ■ iiu'o exist, drawing tliniiF.an'Is an- 
mittlly from the pursi?s iir ciu/.L'ns. The Board i>f Slate Chiirilirs, in 
their report to the I^gislutun: of IbOB, ealimated the amount of ;irt- 
fta^ chftritiea for the year at f I.SOO.OOO, and said thut "at len*t (in>- 
Otirdt wiM 'ifiplifl to the relief of pavpfrimt." The amount oould not 
tore txicn lesa last yuar, when intempefanoe incraascd «o ' 
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UupUKhouC tlio State. Add tho pnTnUe to the jiuSfti; charidn, t „ 
have the tiiorinouB sua of Thrkb iiilliok sevks huxdrbd Asi 

TRinTV-TintBB THOUSAND HlUa HtJNDREI) AMD BIOHTY DOLLARS AKD 

nsn CKNT ({3,733,080 01) as the cust of crime and pauperiam, with 
Lbeir atiundivnt evils, to Miv-'s^iciiustitta under License for the year ead- 
Inj September 30, 1808. Nor does tliis estimate include Iho costs of 
yitatt and Je^l prncosaes, loss of labor, nnd other iictuikl uxpcnaei 
Utd losses occasioned b; tlie traffic in intoxienting liquors. 

.Hotv, tile Board of Sute Charities say (p. 145} : " The )iriipar1lan 
(f urimo tracualtic to this great vice [iuternperancej mini be aet 
iown, as heretofore, at not less than fo ir-SAha ;" aa iliat " four- 
6Aha," or eiglity per cent,, of the foregoing charities nre iha direct 
tu of I'um upon the citizens. Four-^hs of (3,733,030 01 an 
13,087,134, wlii^h we may call, in round numbers, and still be 
frithia the truth, THBBK miluom DOLtJina — the actual tax which 
ram-bellers levied ujKia the people of the State last ;ear. And 
the per cent of incraaae of crime mentiuned by llie Board of Charities 
is the direct tax levied by License, which would have been greatly 
Bwellod another year if License had continued, since every month 
the tide of rain rises higher and higher under the free or licensed sata 
of liquors. 

The direct Rum Tax in Hassacbusetta for 1SG3 was thrbs mellioh 
POLiiABs! Were there no iutuxicating drinks, the tux to sujtport 
pauperism, crime, and attendant evils would have been only on«- 
^ih as loi^e I Nearly $2..^ for every man, ivomaii, and child in tlia 
State was taxed by rum in 18Q81 Add to this the cost of rum 
itself. The sales of 3,500 licensed rum-sellers (the number last year), 
at an average of (10 per day, would exceed iwbltb miu.ion uol- 
I.AB8 ! Worse than wasted, too I And the UTilicensed sellers wera 
many, of which we make no account. Is it strange that taxpayen 
groaH under the burden! Rum-sellers grow rich, wnile uoneat 
citizons economize and sti-u^Ic to support the victims of the Cratfic 1 

The crime and pauper tax of Inst year — three million dollahb— 
would build 800 houses of worship, at (10,000 each, one for almort 
every towu in the State; or, it would support 3.000 teachers oa 
■ salary of (1,000 each ; or pay the silwies ol all the clergymen and 
teachers of Massachusetts; or cuusli'uet S,000 cottl^;es for the poor, 
hi on expense of (1,000 each 1 

This IS only the money side. Arithmetic cannot compute th« 
domestic and sorial miucries spread by licensing ibc sale ot liquoia. 
The young men debauched, the husbands and lathers lured to niiu, 
11. C made desolate, the hearts broken, the lives sacriUced by 



the tranic. and the widespread demnralizatiua of the people, dfl 
lUniil 3f computati 
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WUY WE OPPOSE THE TRAFFIC. 



1 frS krgnmeittH uanallj employed in favor of tlie ftule and 
^ iHloxitaiing liquors us a beverage may all lie retluced, I tliink, tt 
lln'sa tUrue, viz. : 1. Tlie fluaucia) benellt wliLcli the traffic ciDt'on 
t]]i<jn iliB country at larj^e ; 3. Tlio benefit of alcolinlic drinks to Ihc 
ooiuumtr, when used in moileraiiou ; and, 3, Tlie ri<,d)t of man to 
do SB he pleaaG9. Hy first propodilioa la auswer to this defease is 
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YUfy. Bl THE TRAFFIC IN BTHOHO DUINK. Ill Onlcr tO prUVC that 

any btUiaesa is a financial benefit to tlie country, we sliould be pro- 
pared tu show that it increases the amuuat of active capital, or else 
that it develops some branch of national industry. Tlint a laigc 
aniounv of capita! is invested in the business is undeniable ; but t, 
tittle consideration will convince any unprejudiced mind that tho 

, same amount of money, directed in other channels, would be of fin 
T good to the country, ^he large income derived by the Onrt- 
a admitted, but it should also be remembered that there is 
& heavy account on the other side. There is a debit as well aa a 
credit side. On the credit side you may put the amounts received 
for licenses, and for erciae and import duties ; tlicii, on the debit 
dde, put the salaries paid for collecting titose duties : the sums paid 
Ibr the suppression of crime caused by the use of strong drink ; the 
unoucu paid by pulilio and private charity for the suppirt 

^ (lers made so by the same means ; the value of the property ishi^. 
Etmng drink annually destroys — and you will have an army of Igniiflij 

I tanMeruhly greater tlian thikse on the credit side. 

And this is not alt ; for we have yet to estimate the luas Trhtob 
thii industry of the country sustains thrcigli the drinkin; 
nf the day. Let it be reniembered t^^' 'very day sjjent in idlena* 
lij 1 workiuK-man — gaj 5 mechanin — is not only so much lost to 
ntmsolf and nia lamily, bnt it is so mucl tdkcn from the aggiegatt 
«<3)Itb of the country at large. If any one doubta this, let him oal 
Oalate what would be the result, financially, if all the lai.oivrf 
ftruers, mechanics, etc , were ^o impend labor entirdi/ for -ie %.■» 

, Tbo result would b« ontional bankruptcy and onivoriM. famiua 
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S WKY WK OPfOBK THE TRAPTie. 

Breiy day, therefore, whiiili ia lost to prodaotiye laDor, 
suck to inipoTcrisb the countr;. 

" Bat," llie objector will saj, " suiijiose tlint tlie tmllic were nl 
lelied, would uot tUe large amount ol" cnpital miw investml i 
kiHt to tlie coualrjt" fiat at all, I unswer; it would eiiH 
turned into other cbnimelE, wliich, if not so remunuroiive 
mveator, would lie aiucli more liencficiiil to tlie country. 1 
that tivfry unprejudiced man will admit that tile gain tg iLe 
•ould lie iucoiiteivablj greut, if tlie cajiila! now einiiloytd 
4quo' business were usud to deyelop the minoral or other necn 
of the land. 

Hy second proposition is: 

That the usb of iKTDsicA.TiNa Liqi;oBa, ab a- s&vbraok, n 
iraTEK BBNEFiCiAi. TO Tira iNDivninAi,: 

1, ^ is not heiiefiUii ^^naneiall'/.—No one can suppose, for a mo- 
ment, ereit, that indulgence in strong drink helps a man's finsncea. 
Tliis aeeros to me to bo so sclf-eyideut that it needs no argument, 
Every year hundreds of men arc reduced to poverty by drunkenness; 
but who ever heard of such a hnliit helping its victim to fortune I 

2. He U not ben^ted jihyxiaiUy. — It has always been 
point with our opponents that by the moderate use of alcol 
liquors a nian is madts stronger and better fitted to endure faiiguo^! 
and that the habit conduces to health and locg life. In order to 
see how little force there ia in this argument it will be necessary to 
ascertain,!. Of what these pernicious beverages are composed; and, 
3. What is their effect upud the buman system. As to the flrBt_ 
most of them arc composed, cliicfly, of two substances, vater ant' 
aleohd. Now from whieh of these is the beuelit lAerived J Is ill 
from the water ! Truly, water Is a most useful and important elu- 
ment in the economy of nature. It dissolves the fuod I'l the stom- 
ach, holds it in solution, and carries it to tlic various parts of tlii 
iystcm to repair the waste of tissue that is continually going 
Bat let it be carefully noted, that just as soon as v 
with alcohol, its ioioent potcer ia neutralUed, and the process of di] 
tiou is at once impeded. Alcohol inlcrferea with digosti 
ways — lij impairing the actiiin of the gastric juice, and by injniitf 
ibe coatB of the stomach. Now, that which impedes the progrOK 
of digestion must take from, instead of adding to, the vital ]iow(l 
of the system. 

I have said that most alcoholic liquors are coinposcd of two Hit> 
MuicM, water and alcohol. But what is alcohol I It 
never compounded in Satun't laboratory, but is produced by & 
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fermetitatioD, that is, of dixny. 
tioD to an intellif^cnt cliemiat, " Wbat 
Df iVj'iiii" lie will reply, " CcrtniiUy 1 
ran iioi rmivfrt it into Food. Take a 



Suppose we put thfl qnei- 
is alcohol (—Is it an articl* 
ot ; it is not fond., and j-oi 
,y quantity you please into 
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the ijsttin, and it yoea tliraugli no process of dig'i 

CJin you by sny piissible method conTef. it into 
e further ask, " WiiMt, then, is alcohol !" And lie wl 
plly answer, '" It is a pon-erfiil narcotic poison ■ lust a 
t p-iiai)^ aa pruasio UQid is. Poison is ita true nama nnd pi 
it« nature, and you cau not make anytliiu^r else of it. Now, wliat u 
Uie effect of this alcohol when taken into this huina** syatera ? Let 
me answer in tlie words of Dr. Alden, of Massachnse'tH : 

"On ever; oi^n tlicy toncli, arditnt spirits operjite aa a poisooi 
S'owliere in tlie Imman body are tliuy allowed a. lodi^cnt, until th^. 
vital powers are ao far prostrated that tlicy can not be removed, 
Thef are linrried on from one organ to another, niarHnR their 
with irregularity of action and disturbance of fuuat^on. until 
tliey are taken up by the emunctories, the scavengc'rH of the systci 
and unceremoniously exeluded. When, through decay of orgs 
tigor, this process ceases, the work of destruction i» drawing 
Elase. and tlie last glimmerings of life arc soon cxtixfuixlled. 
nan in health there is no such thing as a tenipcmti! use of spint 
[u any ijuantiiy tliey arc an enemy to the humar constituti' 
Their inllitence upon the physical organs is unfuvor-ble to hraitb. 
rlli-y iihMiuci; wcukntss, not strength; sickness, not J-eallh; de&th. 
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lint while alcoliol prod lie ea derangement and dieeasr of the dig's*'' 
live orgrtoa, the princijjal effect is upou tlie great ii<~?>oiia ceiiCerit'^ 
especially the brain. At &ist the result is pleasing but 
quiintily is increased, and the habit grows, the effect becomes friglil 
fill. That whick at first gave rise to a pleasing esubera'ce of fun 
now ron«C8 up a ivhirlwiod of baleful piissions. ReEw'n loses 
Minlrolling power, and the shattered bark drifts hopeles"ly onwa 
Ulil it strikes upon the rocks of crime, and then goes At wn forevet 
8. Seitliar U he betUred in a moral aiid uoeial point of eieu> j tot 

ttong dtink so blurla all of his moral perceptions, tliK tlie most 
We.itn appeals are thrown away ; and it so destroys all if the iaOf, 
inliii^s and sympathies of his nature, so that the once loved liui' 

•and and affectionate father becomes a mere brute — n 

il. Lnstiince upim ioKtance u:i^dit be given to itlusirBte lliis. 
[Hiint, but ttiey are so frequently met by us all, that I nB«d 
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If tbeM are some of the effecia produced bj strong driiiki, 
will d&re to any tliat a man is made better, pbjticklty, mc«»Uf . oi 
McUlIf, bj tli« aae of tlieiu! 
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FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES. 

1. Tk>t tlie drinking sjstem, including the maDQfkctnrf, i 
•■d use of alcoliolic liquors, as a bcvoruge, ia the greatest eyil ta 

2. Tliat all intoxicating liquora are abaoluiely usclese for eyerj 
purpose of life, as nnicIeB of diet. 

3. Tbat siwial miidtpute drinking creates tlie unnatural appetite^ 
which is tlie principal cause of that wide-spread scourge — Intem- 
perance. 

4. Tbat all alcoholic drinks ore injurious to the licalth of tha 
hody and the niind, even when taken in "great moderation," aa it 
is culled. 

9. Tliat it is contrary to the will of Ood, and consequently uuAil 
and tmmortil, tn convurt the food of the people into liquid poiaon, 
that nalurally destroys the bodies and souls of men. 

6. Tbat iuio.vieatiug wines or silcobolic driuks are nowhere rec- 
wunonded or coinuianded in Scriptures to be used as a beverage. 

7, That it is the supply of alcoliolic liquors furnished by tin 
uanutucturors and venders of the poison that crea 
iemand., and not the demand the supply. 

B. That as the trnflic in ulcoliolic liqnors is injurious to trade 
iwramerce. and is the principal cause of poverty anil i 
M pliysical and mental disease, it is the duty of the GovemnK 
put it down by legislation. 

9. That total and universal abstinence from making, selling, 
ikinking inltixiciiling liquors is God's remedy for the intcmperaaot 
»f Hhicli wu complain. 

10 That tuetirtalism is not a mere nmtter of expediency, but 
wueiititlc laci, based on chemistry, physiology, and Chrisiiau 
.-i..itj. 
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FIT la a noticeable fact that persona who read' this parable ' 
uniTormly take sides with tho good Somaritnii acd 
condemn the thieves. I am not aware of a single 
exception on record. Of the many sermons that have 
been preached on the subject, all are of this character. 
And it must be confeBScd that the narrative as given b; oiii 
Saviour seems to justify this view of the case. 

But I propose to cbU your attention in this discourse to thg i 
other side of the question, and see what may be said in favor ol 
the robbers ; premi^ng this only, tha't the robbers of the parable 
be allowed to represent rum-ieller» of the present day. 

By rum-Bellers I mean persons who sell as a beverage liqaors of 
ftny kind, neak or strong, which are intoxicating. 

I. In the first place, it may be said on the side of the robbert 
that theg wen titaMithed in the basinai. It was generally under- 
•loud tliat they had in a certain sense taken possession of the way 
leading from Jerusalem to Jericho. The road lay through a wild 
aod rco.ky district, well adapted for their purposes. The rugged 
ateeps and dark caverns gave them protection. Here they made 
their strongholds. Public sentiment might have been ngaitist their 
priiCtiBe, but they cared little for puViIic sentiment so long as (hey 
ptnipired in business. Familiar with danger and hardships, thej ' 
were aM men to be frightened from tlicir giiina by the wis'iott of 
their opp,incnta. They had risked too much in the enterprise Ui 
be easily intimidated. Their entiro c-apital was invested in it 
Umi* had provided themselvea with the neceuory iniplementB. 
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I THK BDM-SBLLES A BOBBMB. 

The energetic and thorough manner in which they 4id thrir ymk 
•hows that they were weU established and well furnished for buri- 
nesB. PfiaseBsion is UBUalij regarded ad presumptive evidence of a 
lightful cbiro. It may be objected that in the caao of tlio rot ben^ 
tllc character of the buBinesa vitiated this claim. Perhaps so. AaJ 
fct if this argument is urged to day in favor of anottrr date 9( 
tcLben who infest most of oar towns, and especially our laigk 
cities, as it surely is, I see no good reason why those ot mote pri- 
mitive timea should not hnvo the beneSt of it. If coapuratin 
limocence and harmleasness have any weight, the advantage is ma- 
tkinlj in faTor of those who had their headquarters on the road to 
Jericho. 

S. It was a lucrative business. The income was large in pro- 
portion to the outlay. Men like to invest where the retnma will 
be liberal. This is an acknowledged principle in all legitimata 
business. Robbers, ancient and modem, have yielded to this pro- 
pensity. They aim to secure the largest profits poswble from tb« 
least eipenditure, whether of labor or capital. Probably no 
species of robbery has ever been more successful in this direction 
than modem rum-selling. It costs so little to make four gallons out 
of one where water is plenty, or, better still, to imitate choicest 
liquors from the cheaiiest drugs, that the receipts are nearly all 
profit. (There ia a work before me entitled " The French Wine 
and Liquor Manufacturer : A Practical Guide and Receipt Book 
for the Liquor Merchant," From the introducticm I copy the fol- 
lowing : " Wc call tlic special attention of the reader to our artjcla 
headed ' A cew Process by which to make cheap Wines by Fer- 
mentation.' This, we think, is one of the most valuable chaptert 
In our book, as it contains the important secret by the use of 
which several largo manufacturers in this and in other cities ara 
annually ninking ft)rtiincs." In one of the recipes referred to, 
which produces 03^ gallons of wine, "GO gallons of water" ia iti 
first item. Tliis is sold aa '■ the pure juice of the grape. ") It b 
ea^ to see how " large fortui\ei are made wrtruiaUy'^^ ao long m 
waUr can be sold for wine. It may be objected to thia rt 
that those rough and ill-mannered robbers of tlie fast v 
pTirjmng a legitimate business, and therefore had no right to thiBil 
gains. There ia certainly ground for such an objection. And yel 
if it ii a vaUd objection against robbera on the bigliway 1 see no 
lutaon why it is not equally weighty against the more adroit and 
■utistk ODomtors of the dram-shops. The former make their prate 
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]sf vik lence, the latter by seduction and cheating'. The formei fell 
their Tictim at a eingle blow and Btrip him of his clothes and 
treaHUrcs, and leave him " half-dead " jicrhaps, and yet able to n- 
•mva under the ministry of the good Samaritan, with charactef 
uid .oanhood left, and bumiicss ability lell to make another for- 
tune, it may be. The latter also bring their victima to the gronitd, 
only tbey take a longer time for doing iL But when it is done it ii 
done thorouglily. There is no rising again for those thus^lain. 
They strip the man not only of his clothes and treasures, but ot 
enaracter and manhood, and all nobie virtues. When the robberi 
of the dram-shop have had a fair chance and have finished 
their work, their victims are beyond recovery. They leave them 
not "half-dead" merely, but twice dead— dead in body and ia 
■pint. Shalt we say, then, that the work of the former ia unlawful, 
and the work of the latter lawful ? Wherein does the lawfulnew 
■f robbery through rum consist ? In its larger profits t Unques- 
Wonahly it is more profitable than robbery by violence. In ill 
gradual method 9 It. does take longer time to accomplish ita 
object In ita greater efiectivenesa ! Beyond question the ruin it 
works is more complete and irreparable than that from the assn*- 
rin's blow. 

Looking at it from our stand-point, there are, it is true, grave ob- 
jections against robbery in any form ; but wo must remember thai 
the robber looks at it &am the opposite side. With him the good 
of society, the rights of citizens, and tlie safety of life are ml&a 
considerations. The income from buM.neas is what lie is bent aa 
and what he is bound to have, whatever may be the incidental dis- 
comfort to others. 

3. In the third place, the robbers of the parable might have acted 
Gpon the principle that the end justifies tlie means. We should 
give them the advautage of this argument, as nothing is said to thM 
contrary. To be sure they had a rough way of procuring money, 
but tiiey might have used it for worthy objects. Doubtless they 
had faniilica dependent upon their exertions. Possibly they might 
bkTC txxa lihorul in the use of tlicir gains ; thieves and robbers on 
Aften said to be. Possibly tliey might have given much in charl^. 
It b even conceivable they might have contributed for the relief oi. 
Ute wife and dirldrcn of their victim, if the fact of their destitutloK 
■■d come lo their knowledge. Buch things hare been known. Ay, 
Ikty might have given largely toward the erection and aappoit of 
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Mylnms for the mainteniU-CB of -vridowaand orphans — tboN •*?* 
tbey, by tbeir bluodj deeds, Iwd made widows nnd nrphnDs. 

Whether this was the reasouiDfj and the [iracliee of thu robb«n 
or not, it ia the reasoning ftod practice of thsnim-sellera. Tiieieut 
Kruploaiuto the means hy which monej ii taken irom the victims of 
the dntm-Bliop, Sellers themaelveB bjb not easy nbout it. Coa- 
■cicnce traubloB them. But tliey find grout relief if not full jnalifl- 
eatioi^in the good use they make of the money. Riim-scllors an 
generoua, it is aaid. When tho poor man haa paid for drink lul 
last cent, and turned from the shop on u wintry night, staggering 
to his home, whore wife and children are shivering for firo, and cry- 
ing for food, the rum-seller may send after him coal for another Are- 
uid bread for another m?al. Rnm-scllers ore generout men. When 
the aubacription paper cornea around for means to keep the famil j 
from Etarvation,, tie wlio has tahen their property in exchange for 
rum, Bubscrilies liljeraily. Unquestionably rum-sell pre are (;enerotii 
men. When, at length, charity is cxiinustod and the wret<:liL'd suf- 
fbrera take shelter in the poor-house, and the tai bill tor Bii|ipcirling 
them there is presented, he who has occa^oncd thoii' juvei'ly pftyg 
the bill cheerfully. Surely rum-se'lers are generous men. Oi' when 
the yictim of rum, driven to desperation, resorts to crime, and ti 
thruat into prison, he who has robbed him of virtue, and driven him 
lo crime, may pay hig proportion of the costs of arrest, trial, ant) 
imprisonment without a murmur. Most oasuredl j inim^Bellcrs 
be generous men. 

And more than this. They help build alms-houses for the {I 
and aayluma for inebriates, ond bouses of refuge for the licenticM 
and jails and prisons for criminals, and, in addition to their ci 
butions in money, ftimjsb more inmates for them all than all other 
clasBBS in the commtinity combined. Are they not gentraui men 
indeedt 

Higher motivBS than ttese, even, Bometlmes engage their efforti^ 
U indeed, there are any higher motives than building nsylama and 
prisons, and filling them with wretched aufferers. From tho prodU 
■f nun-selling they help build churches, support the Oos[«l al ~ 
■Bd sustain miesions abroad. A part of the very money pro 
fa the work of mining men they consecrate to the work of rc 
Ing mca Does .the end justify the means? The fi-icnds f 
traffic sometimes t,iko thia view of it. If the argument is ^ oorl \a 
his case, nJiat I irisist upon ia, that we give those robbers of old tbo 
beneSt of it, and all like ihQi&,wbo coa&.'ObX. WQi.\i«^saKUi'« 
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WimA^Taife and revolver — a more summftr; way, Indeed, but 

I injurious in its conaGqucnces to societ; than thut conducted 
ttarnitgb tlie dram-shop 

Thus far this diaciission has assamed that rum-selleta are rubberiL 
They ara The evidence is only too abmidant. Does the robbw 
diaturb the peace of society by Inwlesa violence I The nmi-Bcll« 
does the same, only on a thousandfold grenter scale. Does the rob- 
ber tnke that which belongs to anolher without giving an eqniv ft- 
lent ) The rnm-seller does worse than that. He takes th(^ mon^ 
ftnd givoa in return tllat which destroya the man. Does the robber 
aoinetimeB take life in his strngglo to Bccure his victim's troaaure t 
Wiiere one man has been slain by violence, a thousand have been 
ainin by rum. If, then, the rum-seller is guilty of all the crimei 
which constitute robbery, is there any conceivable reason why wa 
should not call him a robber t Shull his excess of guilt over oth«<r 
criminftls secure for him the indulgence of mankind ) Shall th0 
mugnitudc of bis crimes win for him the respect of society ? 

Facts touching the loss of money, and the loss of labor, and the 
1(A8 of time, all declare the rum-seller is a robber. There is another 
kind of evidence which shows how painfully true this is — evidcncs 
that comes home to all our hearts. I need only refer each one to 
!xpcricnce. If rum had robbed us only of money, oar 
hearts would have been spared much of tlie anguish they have suf- 
fered. We have been robbed of kindred and friends. Take thi 
fiuuily register and run back over the list. Tou will not go far 
before you come to a name the very sight of which fills your heart 
with anguish. What memories are wrapped np in that name I 
What struggles with temptation it recalls I What scenes of alter- 
nate joy and sorrow, what pledges made and broken, what tears of 
repentance and bitter regrets, and solemn vows I Perhaps lie wai 
the most brilliant in promise of the whole circle, the most affcction- 
mtc, the most noble, the best beloved. And yet that name tells yon 
of the sad, the unutterably sad story of your loss. 

Alas 1 what volumes of evidence do these family records contain, 
If we trace them back a generation or two, that rum. not content 
with taking tlio coarse and common treasures, has rolibed obnoit 
wnij household of some precious life I 

If the rep.'eBcntations made are true, inferences of the moat impo^ 
Uflt and practical character follow : 

. If the rum-seller is a robber, then heoui^ht to be called a ro'b 
ha and treated as a robber. TVi% lavi flUtitXi V.tea.V ^tm. «& ««^ 
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ftUio op]iiloi) should so regttrd bim, and uuiike hlni fed that 

10 regftrdnd. Tbe mm seller should be mnde to fcpl Hint s 
lie entere the busitiess, lie cuts liiiiisi:lf off from the riLilil 
ipoct, the piirilegea of u eitinen — that he hna as truly foifi'ilud 
claims to the fiienilship and fiivor of eodet;, atid to ihe proii 
of law, ua the robber hiis -when he onteia upon Ilia comi 
Rum-selling gIjouUI lje made so infamous in public opinion tliiit 
BUn could afford to practise it, no matter bow grcnt tht< nitircDUf 
profit So long as a man can maintain his standing In social Hfo, ao 
iang as ho can l>e recognized as a good neighbor, and a kind fricn4i 
knd an honorable citizen, and especial); so long as he can retain bii 
Standing in the church and he acknowledged as a Cluistiiin bro- 
ther, there will be enough men eager for the business. Bui let all 
this be reversed. Let people show the rura-seller by their conduct 
that thoy regard him a foe to every interest of society — let them 
treat bim, in short, as they treat the robber, and no man wlio lays 
any claim to respectability will care to be a rum-seller. ItVill cost 
too mneh. The prnSts, large as they may be, will not conipcnsata 
the loss of the confidence, and reputation, and respect ho must for- 
ffflt, and will afford no inducement for him to incur tlie scorn and 
ooDtempt of mankind. Do you say this would be unjust aad un- 
mercifiil, and the man ought to have a fair chance ! No ; it is th( 
business which is unjust and unmercii'iil, and so long as he eontinuea 
lo this, he deserves no chance save that of n criminal. If lie dc^n 
the sympathy aad regard of his feliow-mcn, let him abandou 
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Would you expect to see the gi?od Samaritan, whc ministei 
tJie wounded man, and those rutlians who robbed him, and leil 
half-dead, meeting the no;ct day as friends, cordiolly exchaoj 
the oonrtosics and compliments of social life, walking arm in 
to church, sitting together at the communion-table, the Snmt 
ezc^aing the robber? for wounding the poor man, thanking 
that they left him only half dead when they might have killed bim, 
■nd the robbers in turn thanking the Samaritan for binding up thi 
wounds which their weapons had made) No; you would exiMct 
■0 atioh thing. You would say, the law first, the Gospel aftcm-artU, 
Ten would give the Gospel of mercy to the wounded man, and np- 
plj the law of justice to the robbers. While yon bound up tba 
wounds of the one, yon would taice away the weapons from tba 
others. But while the robber retained his ivenpona, and iD>>isted ne 
Sractiaing his reckles* business, you would shut him outfront ttu 
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/, ihnt hln: tnt fi'omthe social circle, shut him out from btut- 
confldciiRO, ah it biro out from the church, shut him out ttora 
every jiliice escopt the prison. That will bv Ihe only place ivhcri 
be has a rigiit to gi>. Ele cotisisteut. If tlie riiiu-sellcr is a robber, 
treat him Lu the same wny so 1oii<r ae he piirsiii-s the biiainers, and 
UiuB wars upon every intiTcst of Inimimity. Ltt public spniiiucnt 
be as inlcnao ngninst the runi-sclliT as his olTeiii'e ia iti.iurious to ao- 
dcty, and ihere would be an difficulty in executing the Imt — Ilier* 
would be DO longer need of prosecutions and jjennlties. As lh« 
■nonilayci of old Med from tlio avenger of blond to the rilics of re- 
(\ige,Tum si:IlerB Tvould Hee lo tlie very prisons and knock fot 
Atrance. in order to escape the Bcoru and cuntempt of an outraged, 
fndigniuit public. 

S. If this lepreeentBtion of the rma traffic, and those engaged in it, 
ia correct, it ought to settle our convictions, and detennine our con- 
doct in all the legal aspects of the question. 

We have no olyections to pasaing laws against robbery. Society 
tannot be too well guarded against that crime. There ia littlfl 
danger that the laws shall be too stiingent or too well executed. If 
tnni-Betiing is robbery, diBbiing from the crime that posses by tha^ 
uune only in its methods, and exceeding that a thousand-fold ii, 
'its disastrous consequences, then why shall ws hesitate to legislate 
against mm-scllingi Is there danger tliat society shall be too well 
protected from di'unki'nnesa, from paupoiigm, irom licentiousness, 
nom crusty, dishonesty, yiet'ta, suicides, innrdura — from the whola 
btfimous brood of vices and crimes, of nhich intemperance is the 
unmediatQ cause ) If society is safe and prospcr^its just ia propor- 
ticin as it is delivei ed from these things, then is it ni>^ safe to legiO' 
late against the <»»«« of these) 

8. This view of the subject shows what the duty of the churoll 
Duist be in this struggle against intemperance. 

In the parable we are told that the priest and Levite, seeing the 
wounded man, " passed bj on the other side." It must be cinieased 
that some of the pastors and offlcers of Christ's Church doth; same 
■till. They pass so far from the fallen brotlier " on the othei side" 
■a to come nearer tfaerobhersthan their victim — are so cauttoiuai.d 
■o reluctant to' protect the EufTercrs from intemperance by law, 
that Ihoy actually throw their influence on the side of rum-selling. 
It la an occasion of thankfulness that these are rare exceptiooo 
It is an occision of shame that the exceptions should exist. 

Clearly, the question with every member and minister of tha 
church is, nruuff/U lo be, What docs the Word of Ood teach on Ibl 
■object ) Whore does the Liblo class the sin of drunkenness ! In 
the Epistle to the Gnlatians tlio apostle gives its family cnnnectiouL 
Be niuiitions the prominent mcuilMira of tlic family to which U)« 
dmnkard belong: "Adultery, fornication, unc!eanni«9, lasciviouf 
acM, iiliilatry. wi'chcratl. hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife 
•editions, heresies, envying^ murders, drunkenness, ruvelliugs, anfl 
WCh like." Do you say the rum-M//Br is not indiided among Hiein t 
Nm Thuae are his chil'dran ihelegit'n'^te offiayriagaof mm leUiin. 
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1/ tke re»pectahle denier is Bshamed of his onnoctions, nnd 

to Ukt: his pl»cc miiong ihcm. be can have the bad pre-oniincnce oi 

tUnditiu nt the hcnd of ihc hnuschiild. UmgiicstionaUT, the wboli 
londi'ncj und effect of Ilia busiiiess is to produce just this hroodof 
rices atid crimes. There ctntld be no more truthful Bdvertiacnicnl 
IVCr evarj Imr and liumir-shcp in the land, descriptive of the busi- 
iM>i, thnn this text. It tella you eMiclly what evur; nun-seller li 
.Iciiug — what chantctcrs he is m&nut'actui'iug and Hendiug aut tu 
rniMT society 

Thfit liquor b the immediate cause of most all the crimes and iia- 
moralities mi^tioiied nbove, is proved I); facts kuowu to all, War- 
don llnyues, ir> his " Pictures from Prison Life," says: " Siucelbava 
been connected with the prison, TCe have hud tweoty-oiiB here fol! 
killing their wives, two for killing their fathers, and one for killing 
bis mother. Of these twenty-four, all but one were not only habi- 
tual drunkards, but actually drunk when they committed the cnue. 
.... These were not bad men, except when thev were undei 
the influence of liquor." Then the crime must be attnbiited to the 
liquor. Without that, these men were kind in tlieir families. With 
it, they murdered their best friends. Is there any doubt as to tba 
cause of the crime) Hum-sellers are familiar with these facts. They 
hU to the inebriate with a full knowledge of the consequences like^ 
to follow. Is the drunkard, who murders after reason had gor~^ 
iru (/';/. and he who has been instrumental in taking away reas 
gitiUlessf Human law may condemn thejlirmer, and acquit tUel< „ 
tor, ')Lit will He so judge who looks at the heart ! Let tho nim-sellefi 
lemembisr that the ca«e will be reviewed at a higher than human 
court Ue must meet his fallen brother at another bar-*und hov 
dirPercnt will it be from the one at which they parted, trom behind 
which he dealt out the deadly poison I T}iai he xr-tst answer the 
question to the Omniscient Judge, " Guilty or not guilty )" What 
wilt be his answer ? What is tlio answer of conscience noie f • 

lieail again that list of crimes enumerated by the apoaile, and 
murk what follows : " They which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of Ood." That is God's prohibitory law. Bhall wa 
dare to license what God has forbidden ) 

Temperance and its family relations are mentioned by the apoatle 
In (he same connection ; " Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentl*- 
MH. goodneas, fuith, meekn <es, temperance. Against such there li 
■0 law." This is Gud'a licci>se law. Shall we prohibit what QoA 
has permitted? Slinll we ^ire to throw our influence and vote 
agntnut these heavenly virtueii and iu favor of that other dark 
tvood of sin and woo 3 Stay H'^vcn save us from so gi'cat a crime 
►gainst our broLlier — frtvn so gt »t a sin agninst our God I 

rCBUBOES BT TES NATIONAL TeHPFIANGE SoGIETT AMI FuBLKUnOM 
H0O8E, No. B8 UeAIIE Sl'IlEKT, TWO POORS WEST OP Bl 

Nkw Hobs, ax S6 put Tbociuiu. 
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No. 97. 

ACCOUNTABIENESS FOR THE EVILS OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 

BY KEV. JOSEPH a FOSTKlt 

** Neither be psrtaker of otliei men's Bins."—! Tm. t. 33. 

TlT must Idg at'knowledged that we may share largiily 

■^ in the TC3pousibility of sins committed by others. 

Few are alone in Biiining ; in nothing is there more 

CO nipai lion ship. By providing, in uny way, for the 

entrance of another upon a wrong course, or con- 

tribnling to his facilities tor continuing therein, we beoome 

hia associates in orirainalitv. To render any aesiatance what- 

evei to a transgressor of law, whether hnman or divine, aa 

oy giving our consent to his transgression or lending our 

sanction iJiereto, we become transgressors with him. There 

may be partnership with evil-doers by patronizing or an 

tihorizing them id their misconduct, as well as by partaking 

of their unlawful gains. Hence, if others will sin, let us not 

sin with them, for, sinning with them, we must in some way, 

and at some jieriou, suffer with them. 

Of course we are partakers of other men's sins when we 
actuallv commit the same sins, and thus by our example 
and innuence encourage them to sin. And the same is true 
whbn we place tt^niptations in the way of others so as to be 
the means of leading [Jiem astray. And when we authorize 
the sins of ()lhers and fail to restrain them, we are also par- 
takers of their si[is To sanction the sins of others by 
allowing them to go unrebuked and unchecked, is to sbare in 
the guilt rif the sins thus tolerated, and virtually if not act 
nally licensed. 

These considerations apply with all their force to the 
and sale of wAaCeoer inlozioatea as a beverage. Liquopi 
drinking and Iiqu:;r-seUing are to be viewed from this point 
of Abeervatioii. 

SIKFin, EXAMPI^ OP DRISKISQ. 

All who ilrinle intoxioating beverages, by their example 
■nd inlliiem!e encourage others to drink, and so become in 
DO small degree resjionsible for the evil which may result 
from their exainpli!. No one can di-ink without inflttcndng 
9then to drink, and if iliey drink so as to bo ruined, he 
frliose example was the occasion of their drinking must be 
Md accountable for the resuKa q\ \tt% -jAasitica wvv^ws. t* 
tpeal. Be was not duly mVm\ia\ o^ \\i« b-yoW-o^^c, "^«S»?**- 
tu»t. "thai no man put a BtumWmfe-Vio'iV ot vo. °^'"" 
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to fall in his brother'a way," nor did he imitate an apostli 
noble pbila nth ropy, avowed when he said, " If moat make 
my brother to oflend, I will eat no flenh while tje world 
xtandeth, lest I make my brother to oftend." His practice 
enoouraged others to injure and destroy themselves, and he 
must answer for lus sellish indulgence. I am seen dnnkin^ 
that which may intoxioate, und some one who is striiggliug 
to overcome the power of appetite concludes tbal, if I us* 
justify myself in this, be may also do the same, anil lli»t 
sonciusion may involve his ruin. Now, who can aay Ikal 
in Uiis case I am not a partaker of his sin in thus destroy' 
Ing himself and who will attempt to show that It is a bujiuI 
■bare which I have in the sin of that victim of iny peri ' ' 
ciouB example, which cauaed bim to fall as be migbt 
otherwise have fallen? 

FKABFCL ACCOUNT ABfUTY FOB flELLISa. 

And with even more truth may it be said that lie 
tells to those who drink is a partaker of tbeir sin in drinl 
ing. Those who sell intoxicating beverages directly con- 
tribute to the almost unparalleled evil caused by drinkinc. 
But for places in which the deadly drams are sold, and 
persona by whom thoy are sold, there would be little or no 
drinking. He who provides a place and occupies a place 
for this purpose is responsible for the ruin thus wrought. 
Svery one who sellti li(|uor to be nsed as a beverage la a 
drunkard-maker, and the responsibility of making drunk- 
ards cannot be evailed b^ him. No such povson can say, 
" It is no concern of mine if meu become drunkards." It la 
BOme concern of his, and be is not guiltless in this matter. 
In a multitude of cases, the seller is more to be blamed than 
the drinker. Every seller knows that the most moderate 
drinker to whom he sells is becoming a drunkard by every 
drop that he sells. K it were not for ilrunkavd-raaking, there 
would be no business for the liquor-seller, and liis occ-up*- 
tion would soon be gone. All that sustains his business ii 
drunkanl-making ; let that cease, aud he lias nothing more 
to do. So soon as a atop is put to dniiikenness there wtli 
be an eml of the liquor-tralSo. If frpm this time no 
dninkai'dH were to be made, there would be no. more 
■ion for another person to engage in the liquor bnsi 
for drinking purposes. Moderate drinking, of wliich thi 
could be any assurance that it would not result in drunk 
ness, could not sustain the trafGc, which could cci^t oiilv a 
■hort time were it only to supply such a demand. AVtth 
«»Jj ocoasioiial e.';ct)i)lions, moderate drinkers become draak» 
mrdt^ To drink at all is, in must ca«e&, to drink exoeBlive>l 
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Knd ruinously. There is no safety out cf total abetiDenoe. 
Every drunkard who ever went to a drunkard's grave began 
to drink moderately. In the resjionfiibiiity of causing all 
lUo harm which coraos from what 13 called moderalu drink- 
ing, those engaged in the limior traffic are largely con- 
oernod. Their bnsiueas ehould be called drunkard-making, 
Bnd they are pai'takera of the sins of drunkards, and iheirt 
is a far greater sin than the sin of the drunkards whom 
thn^' make druakardB. ^ 

OHiimrALm- of uckksing. ^M 

And those who do anything in favor of licensing the aslfl 
of intoxicating liquor to be used as a beverage, are par- 
takers of the sin of those who drink to excess. Nothing ia 
so well calculated to give the tralHc respectability and 
power to do harm as licensing it. When this is done, we 
can no longer expect that it wiU be regarded as disrepu- 
table, Wbo can Bay that it is not honorable when it is 
licensed ? Pointing to his license, the liquor-seller can 
claim that his occupation is not only lawful, but ala 
moral and useful. lie must remain unlicensed in order t 
be ranked with such criminals as are hla true fellows \ 
crime; for if licensed be is removed from tlie same cat^ 
gory with them. To license bim is to aaeign him i 
served place among good citizens, where he cannot be 
looked upon as the open and avowed enemy of law and 
order, Shall he be tbua raised above his proper levol, 
which is only with the most worthless and dangerous i 
God forbid ! If liquor-soilers are to be legii!lated into 
of good reputation, then let all other culprits, even the 
worst, be at once mtroduced into good standing in souiet] 
If liquor-selling is to be licensed, tlien let every species o 
iniquity be licensed. Better far would it be to license but 
clary or arson, counterffiiting or forgery, theft or murder. 
Kot so much harm would come from licensing the greatc 
wrongs and outrages to which society is exposed, as mui 
come fi-om licensing this parent vice and giant crimi 
Liqiior-seUing has unquestionably occasioned more run 
than can be traced to any other cause of sufiering, and, , 
ktd almost said, all other causes combined. To no otbel 
Muso hut this oat) fifty thousand deaths annually in ihii 
Muntry alone be attributed. From notbijig else does uin* 
tenths of all the paiiperisra and ciime result as from tljitj 
prolific Bource of evU. It is only when m'o look in lh==^ 
dii'&ctiou that we Bee, as it wei'e, thu I'atal openins of Va, 
dora's box, and feel assured that were it not for this di'ca^ 
fill traffic there would hardly be any occa^loo. Iai «.\ie 
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houses or prisons, or indeed any prjvtsiona to meet th« 
requiremcnta of now existing evi.s. Tlicre is no auch 
etandiioint for viewing tlie lii-aviest btwdciis wliidi we aro 
comiifllod to bear as wlien we can say. If no more rniur 
bIiouUI be sold, taxation would be reduced ruoie tlia 
eiglitlis, and in a atiil greater projiortion tlierc wor 
K diminution of degradation and infamy, grief and writr^ 
?dne8B. The Bnceesa of any etfoi't to si-rve tlie litiuy| 
dealers by giving tliem a license mnst be the greatest (T 
eilttuiities. The most dreaded visitation of the choldl 
could not be named ae an evil in comparison irith thjfl 
The yellow fever, in the woi-st form in which il ever prt 
vailed in an^ Southern city, would not be so disastrous a? 
a licensed liquor traffic, ivdiicU causes more sufferins, and 
destroys more bodies and soulu, than any terrible eijfdi raio 
or horrible wickedness. No visitation or abomiuation ia 
BO much to be deplored ; nothing so scandalous or villao- 
OUR as to be eo depi-ecablo. If such a crowning evil ia to 
exist, let it be without the eanctioa of law. Let it not ba 
made legally respectable, and let not those engaged in ex- 
tending it have a license with which to quiet their own 
consciences and silence all the complaiuls made against 
them by an outraged community. To aid in giving them 
a license is to be a partaker of their sin. It is permitting 
and assisting them to sin; it is encouraging and induuiug 
them to siu ; it is sinning with them. Withholding licenses 
may not entirely pi'event l!ie sale of that which Intoxicates, 
but it does leave unsatictioned by law the great erlnje i" 
Yolved in drunkard-m'aking, and it undoubtedly limits t' 
extent of the nefarious business. It must neces-sarily ope 
as a restraint upon the worst traffic ever attempted. 

iTECESBrrY OF pROHiBinojr. 
But we are not to stop here. Not to license the sale (. 
liqior requires the prohibition of the sale. Free trade I 
this article cannot bo allowed. There have always been 
more or less restraints imposed upon this traffic Society 
has always cuai-ded itself in some way against the eviu 
caused by those dealing in this dangerous coramodlu 
Neither free trade nor restricted or regulated trade ,] 
intoxicating drinks can be permitted. The only alten] 
live is, impartial and entire prohibition of the traffic, i 
Ear an supplying a beverage is concerned. Prohibition J 
B nt^essity ; nothing else will meet the case. The stro " 
hand of interdtetory law must he laid upon the traffic, i 
the loud aud imperative v"ioe of irrevocable veto must \ 
altered in thb vender's ear, saying to him, " You must sU 
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this deetmctive business. You must ceaae to seek yoni^ 
own benefit at the expenee of bo many. Tonr bwsmeBiij 
cannot be tolerated. It miiat be wliolly giTcn np. It it>| 
absolutely prohibiteLl," Every liquor-seller must be madt 
io understand that lie cannot adopt that method of gain;' 
getting. The justice of this cannot be questioned. Society 
u carefully guarded by prohibitory laws against evils of 
much less magnitude thau drunkara-making. It is univer- 
lally acknowledged that there can be no safety in any com 
munity if every person is allowed to consult only his own 
inclinations in nis actions, independent of all prohibitions. 
All art agi'ccd that tbere arc some things which must be 
prohibited, or else society could no longer exist. No one 
Bcriouslj calls in question the propriety or necessity of such 
restrictions aa are placed upon pu'acy or hiffhin'ay robbery, 
ftnd various other invasions of common rij|Tits from which 
society is liable to suffer, and against which prohibitory 
laws are enacted. The murderer who takes the life of his 
victim by any other instrument of death than that furnished 
by the intoxicating cup, in so doing forfeits his own life, 
llie man who seeks to enrich himself by dishoneBt ^ins, 
whether by robbery on land or sea, or by counterfeiting or 
forgery, gambluig or swindling, is made to feel the power 
of the civil authority, wlileh has imposed stern restraiuti 
upon these criminal acts, Tet what one of these crimes 
had not better he left unrestrained than that of causing 
intemperance with all its woes ? The thought of tolerating 
Bucb abuses by allowing them to exist without subjecting 
the offendera therein to severe punishments is not for a 
moment entertained by any but those improperly inter- 
ested. With one consent^ Various desoriptions of injurious 
persons are interrupted in their employments ; and various 
sinds of fraudulent gains are positively forbidden ; and no 
one objects to these abridgments of freedom, unless it b« 
upon the ground defined in the familiar couplet: 

" No man e'ft felt tbe haUer dnv l 

WLlhsoodopinliuiorUielftw." < J 

OTHKlt BV1I.8 NOT BEdUl^TED, BUT PEOUimTKD. I 

Protection is demanded and secured by society against 1 
nnineroua classes of dangerous men and brutes. The fituesB 
of this is nnivei-sally conceded. All admit that the law 
must say that our houses, shops, and etoi-cs shall not be 
iiivad<.>d by tlioae who " break through and steal," and that 
our money shall not be rendered worthless by base in '' " 
tions, flooding the community with spurious coin and 
IWiey. IjCI a burglar commit his depredations npon 
"" ■ ' ■ 'ence or business. Bud how would -.m w' 
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oomraunity be aroused, and at once the police force wonld 
be employed for the detection of the felonions intruder. 
Everyboiiy is intensely excited, and the most trifling ci^ 
cumstances serve to awaken 8us|)icion, which may fail on 
the innocent aa weU as the gnilty. Let the actual otfeiidcr be 
arrested, and how little mercy ia shown him t He baa tatcen 
ft lit Lie property that did not belong to him, and he must 
go to the Btate prison. But he has not beggared the family 
whose goods he has stolen ; be has not taken airay the 
whole estate, even boase and home ; he has not clothed the 
household in rags, and reduced them to hunger and want. 
No — he has not caused the misery which comes to the 
drunkard's family. He has not unmanned and brutalized 
the husband and father, broken the heart of the. wile and 
mother, and cursed the worse than orphan children. Bur- 
glary may be prohibited, and no one objects ; bat liquor- 
■elling must be regulated, licensed, or unmolested ! 

If a counterfeiting establishment should be discovered, it 
would not long remain without being broken up by the 
■rrest of those engaged in this prohibited, business, and the 
confiscation of their property thus criminally invested. 
But what harm has been done by this unlawful conccra 
compared with the evil resulting from a single dram-shop 1 
A few individuals have suffered a little loss by hanng soma 
bad money pr.f^sed upon them, but at the most their losses 
are not equal to what it costs them in taxes to eujiport 
drunkard-making, to say nothing of bad debts occasioned 
by liquor-selling. Why should counterfeiting be prohib- 
ited? It is harmless compared with .the liqnor-traflic. 

A mad dog Is seen running in the streets, and, though he 
should not stop to bite a single person, there woidd be the 
greatest excitement, and bis life would be soiight with tbt) 
utmost eagerness. Nor is it strange that this strong feelinp 
is aroused; for the bite of a mad dog is fatal, and the deato 
thus produced Is dreadful. But ia not the traffic In intoxi-- 
eating drinks fatal also, and the death of the unhappy vi& 
tims sometimes, if possible, even more tenible than th« 
death of those who writhe in the convulsions of hydro- 
phobia ? Indeed, there can be hut little to choose beiwc^a 
the delii-ium tremens and the hydrophobia. If nnythinf- 
the latter is to be preferred. Why, then, should tlio coj 
taunity be so Htartled when a mad dog is seen or heard.i^ 
which at the worst will bite but a few pursons before he 
killed, and yet be so indiUerent in regai'd to places, 
almost every town more to be dreaded than scorfs of 
dogs at large to do their woratV And surely, if 
* " be a place wh^e mad dogs were known l»,'~ 
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■nd from which they ■were known to Le deliberately .e( 
loose from time to time, it wonld not be long before aomo 
kind of reBtvaint wonld be put upon Budi a dangerum 
place. No one would cry out against |iruliibitioii iu sucb 
a cn.se. And yet, bow ranch worse woidd it be to ha^'C such 
ft harboriiig-plaue for mad dogs than to have a drinking- 
place snch as every town mnat have, in greater or leea 
nambera, without prohibitory legislation? 

'flie prevalence of the small-pOK reenlts in placing re- 
»traint§ upon those in whose hoUBCB the contagion exista, 
and ehonld they through carclessneBB expose Uieir ncigll- 
bors, it wonld not be easy to sustain the blame which they 
would incur. But should tbey deliberately spri'ad the dis- 
ease, and more especially if tbey should do this for gain, 
tbev would soon be made to feel some kind of resti'aiut 
■uca as they could not misunderstand. Ajid yet, is there 
not a contagion even worse than the small-pojc, for which 
toleration is asked, from which the community suffers iflorQ 
than could be apprehended from that loathsome disease; 
»ud are there not those who are spreading the malady, ot 
accidentally, but deliberately and intontionuUv, and ioT 
gain? Shall they be unrestrained and unprohibited? 

NO BOBSTTTOTH FOB PHOHIBITION. 

It would Beem that no one in his light mind could 'ail to 
acknowledge that, if there is any evil which ought to be 
proliibited, it ia the traffic in alcoholic beverages; for i'tn^n 
IB no other Bource of harm to which society is so danger* 
ously exposed as to this most terrible curse of humanity. 
Not to prohibit it is to sanction and perpetuate it with all 
its unparalleled woes. Liqnor-selling must be prohibited. 
It cannot safely be regidated ; for all regulation is tolera* 
tioii, and the least toleration is incompatible with supproft- 
sion. The traffic will be perpetuated so long as the law 
allows it to exist. There will be those who will engage 
in it so long as they are suffered to thus make gain. No- 
thing bat law will stop them. Legal suasion is that alona 
to which they will yield. Tbey can appreciate no argu- 
ments but those which the law enforces. All other per- 
■aasions are lost upon them. Fines and imprisonment 
alone afford them coni'incing reasons for not attempting 
to dccure the profits of drunkard-making, that eoiploymcnt 
being so very lucrative and tbcir consciences being so di 
plorably seared. Notliing but the illi'g;ility of Lhc iraF 
will serve to diminish its victims. Us milawfulness alu 
will prove a barrier to its prevalence. So long as any ni 
wi^ lawfully engage in it, ikure will be enougli ' ' ' 
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gains regardless of all attendant loseea. Moral btisbIoi 
tuiist not be leea employed than legal ooereion, but tha 
latter must not be leit out of tbe account any more tlian 
the lortuer. It will generally be found lliat moriil suaGion 
will avail only for the drinker, and that compulsion a^oi 
will reform llie Bcllcr, who asks nothing more of the frien< 
■f teragicranee than to confine tliemsi<tvca to moral effo) ' 
letting bini alone bu far as the lai^ U concerned. 
Ui«s he fur anything that is not impei'atively eonnnandi 
ill !ls legal utterances, saying, "You ghall cease from tl 
falal work!" For drunkard-making, as the result 
liquor-selling, to be according to law, in any community; 
is a most terrible wrong, whieh ought not for a moment to 
be thought of by any one claiming to be in favor of tem- 
{>erance ; and unless there is a readiness to be held in no 
Bmall degree responsible for the appalling calamities which 
come from the authorized sale of intoxic;ints for drlukiug 

Eui-poses, then lei all who vote not fail to do all that can 
e done by voting to unlegalize this deadly traffic — yea, 
let it be prohibited by all that voting can do to secure ah 
honestly mtended and really' effective prohibitory law ; lest 
by not so doing the deliaqueut " be a partaker of other 
men's sins," even those of the drinker and the seller, the 
drunkard and the drunkard-maker. 



Acconiitability ia a serious matter. It is enough for si 
one to be lield accountable for his own sins, without i-endj 
ing himself liable to be called to account for the eiua 
otliera ; and when that account ableness for the sins 
others embraces greater Bine than we ourselves ever pi 
Bumed to commit directly, it is surely of great consequence 
to us that we may be relieved from all liability to answer 
for any sios but our own, and esmcially the sina of liquor 
selling and liquor-drinking. Tliere ia a fearful acconnt_ 
ability bcurred by those who drink intoxicating 
%j\A those who sell them, and those who do anvtlinig 
favor of licensing the sale, aa well as those who do not 
all in their power to secure the prohibition of the 
% beverage of whatever intoxicates. From this point 
obHcrvation there is most intense emphasis given to 
rrords, " Ncithe- be partaker of other men's sius." 
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No. 103. 

TuE Evils of Beer Legislation. 



Jupaae .wiiicdmes £□£! it diffionlt to knnw bi>w tn siiapa their ciiarge I 
nul jnrrDv lii>w to I'rainc their vatdi'it, aud ire ]iuw to i'lriD iiac jad^uiri 
JD ui-tu ft'id tUi^igtf — the evideace ta unoQiutiug, aot clear oilhiir way, aql 
MLi'U til liu said ibr Had iguti^t But no kuuLi Qb^euirit? enrruiitiat< tt|f 
t'ipic a^ig.iuil U3 iiu tliii Dcca-tii'Q. 'W^e ate eiuhorraasiHl, tiui, fiiim aQj 
porplesit/ 6ttachL-d t:i the Biilijcct, not liy the scautinesd vt OTidelloD ■ 
u-ir Liiiiiiuaud tu prnvn that tiiaro aru otiIb oouiiButod with boef lejrfsl" 
turn, Uat Uy the ifjiiEHlnjicu iil' prutil' that meota vi\ uii every hand g< ' 
In shon" tli.it t'lb bear claa.ij iii tlla pr.illili^t irylaw iseril, only uvil, 
evil cuulinuullj. I'lGriped na we haye Ijcou I'or time to iirj]mrii t 

Kper, ne take advanta^j nf what one bas well said, that Ie a c^iiirt 
w two or three competeut oud, in ever; way, uredible witueascs an 
held to be worth as many as would orown the onurt-house, aud without 
Autbec prejooe pnioeed to give the results ia two or throe inatanoe* 
where beer losialatiun baa boon tried, thus leaviug you to frame you 
rardiet on the diTiiiB osiom, " Tho trao is fcnowu by its fmlt" 

Mrst — We ash yonr utMctioii to that very sad miatnkB tnnde by tl 
PU'liameot uf breat Br ta □ in 13J0 wtwH they passed An act to p~ 
mit the general sale ot beer and o der by rotfBV L^n^lond By tb ij i 
any hnuaeh I le u d n j, t 1 au^Tu t d payi g t 

guineas, ohta u n 1 I ! o g ilr 

obtain a I oenso b ll ~ 

to weaj. tho ne i 
a good/ wb lea 

fcvur ol'tl b II I PP y 

labiiriu^ la R w tl I n U t w c j yeil 

and 2II-C rvc tbe m als Irom i;unt.tmi %u iu I ved tlui tha 
nnmbor I p ' b ps would tend to ke'p tjo lo re d ^ I in tbe pnt> 
lic-huus and the ehy p omoto botb no abtj" and cuu I rt 

Lord bome set said tma bUl would substitute good beer for the abo 
miuable adulterations." 

Lord Bronghain supported the bill as a meiius of redncing adnltenk 
tioua; and, compaiiug beer with gin, he auid: "It was giving pB:iplb 
what, under present circuiustoncoH, might bo called a mural species ot 
bevoragc." 

Tho Luke of ■Wellington, in moving the seeood readiag, said : 
*u soro the measure would be attended with theniost benefici^ Dona». 
qODUDSS to tho lower orders." 

The Cbancellor of tbe Excboqucr dcolared, 
once oooduue to tbu cojnfttrl of the people in affording them ch(>c.p 
nody awomai'NlatiouB ; to their heiUlh, iu pruouriiig them a > bettor 
■ore witolesoino tiavurage'l luid to tbatr ntni'i/i!,v, in roimiviur" 
fraio tliu lumptatioiut to be met with iu a ooiuniou ale-bunao, ASil i 
Aiolag ttieuv to bjujoa of a bnl.tor order." 

Thn* Muu iu both iIiiu-?03 of l*aL'llu.'.uent advneatiid its ptusugo. 

Willi, tho biL' paiaLiJ, siippurtod au.l duIfenil^.J by tboleadinii phi' 



P u^^^H 



ouaseqneueoB wure soon fB\U The a\.TOTieaa\. "'^'W*^^^ -tw 
B wero suipriaaa l^y the suddeti an* geniatai aEnanw"*"* 
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of IMS UU aa one or great i 
Dame laLo forpe, he wiitea : " 
Keet-jboitg in itrmik. Those who a 
Mii'nreiitii |jeuplc are in a ber^stlj' ataie.- 

lu LiTer|iiiLiI, witliiii uinetemi Hays &om October 10, &a uiKij aa 900 
llceii.-iuH wars tukeii out auder tlie act ; and at tbe enil of the jrear It — 
linnuBea applied Ibr aud granted in liliiglaiid aud Wales ruBO Ut 34,34 
TeaUnioiJiuH ol'all kind a from mo^iijtTates, olurgj'nit.'u, and ottiera, l>e^ 
Id bi> puurad in as to tile demuraiumg effectit <il the hili, su that ii«.- 
year il nwae under dlscnaaion, and mouf memherg of both Iloasee e 
l>resg<xl their il isappiiiiitiiiunt at thu worlfmg: of the measnj'e. E visa LOi 
BniQgliaui and tile Duke of Wellington expressed a change of opiniom 
ao BOuu as iiiid fear had elapsed. 

Liird Staoley, M. P. fnr Lancashire, stud " that all tbe evila were nsi 
coniued to the agricultural di(triots, as aeeined to be supposed, Heha- 
liBVed thpit jrom every parloClho county of Ijaucashire s'"' 



I 
I 



.0 the Qvils which had n.iwad from this measure. 

l&r. badier a^d that " fi'om Ma uwu knowledge he conld deolore that 
these beer shops bad nude many, who were prevlousli/ sober and ' '"- 
trious, noa drimkarda; and inaay mothers had also beonnie tippli 

Lord Francis Eilgarton 'f considered the bill as promotive of an 
evils. No bill bad ever Ueou more productive of drunkeiuiess aud 
kil^ than Chia." 

The English press, which called for the passage of the bill as an 
JasUQe to the common peoiilu, tentitied after it had been tried to tha 
game effet^t as did the "hijto"'" of priisous. Thus spealis the Olobe : 

" TliB Injury done Uy ili» H^^r Act id IIih pcaoejujil iirclt-r ol the rarsl neighbor- 
hooda, not 10 rjiuniionilo mesne Hupplne!!, liiaii-iry,uiJdn:iJiiiiniy, baa lir.eii [ir.iTcd 
bj wllnciBj^ rrom cwmj cUa* of ^.iciel^y to Imvj nxcseded Ihe evils ol any alngla 
■ot of luttrrnal JulminlitraUuupAsujdwicbinUio m-mocr of man." 

The Liverpool Mailis but an echo of this i 

" A moTe |>ernlc1iuBcunceSKifln to popoiar cipt|il'>n In onu Pinglo plrH»~rer«r- 
rtnslolhe aj in Ldmlon ngolUBt the moriip.ilyofa lo«of I ha lirew. rather- — 

In thn vllliiao*, iir.inlBta.'uud roadBluw iif EiiBlHud. uover was muda by the 
■uniilorsotu bud givurumant In the want oC timet." 

In 1S34, a Keleet committee of the House of Commons was i^poini 
to enquire iut^ the " extent, causes, and cousequonces of the ^uvuli 
vice of iiitoxication." Thorusult of tbia committee's investigations wi 
to show that tho act, without deatroying one single pnblio-lionse, adile£ 
Rome M,000 still more banefnl houses to the list nf temptations olraadr 
■o fatal to the best interests of the people. 

In 1849-50, a cammittee was appointed by the House of Lords to en- 

Sire into tbe operation of tho Boer Act. BoAire this committee tbeari- 
uce adduced was most couolnsivi) oa tu ita demorahxbig effects. That 
onmmitleo addressed certain querioa tj tho several ohnpl^os of th» 
English cunnty-jaila. The answers, thonith nf ueocasity mode iudapend- 
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I and tho same strain I Forty-six chaplaiua w- 
tnniod answers testilying tu the flood of vice and immorality let loiisa 
by bcer-bonses. Mr. Bamar, the ohoplun oi' the Ileroibrd County Jill, 



dedlan-s: " However lucrativa they may bo to tiio revenue in thu way 
ol'iTXcisf duLi'.'i, it i^ ai thd Qinin^a ni'the best interests of the laboring 
poor. IL il ■■ ii i'' .1 ■ !■ ! ■ ' i "■ .;i ■ -I' !n tbe punishraenl orDrimDaCoa 
ooKtt^il !■■ ■ ' ■ itt.'d in a state of intosiwition.' 

Tlicy i-' ik'-^ort of thieves," "places 

KuIIjIi I- ■. ■ I I T ibr thiiir support nwdnly on 

jnoiiii-a:.'i'iii'"Li ni irn-ii-.Lf .i'l— .i imi-?o in auypariafi," etc 
The Rer. John I'Anv, I'hspiaiii to thu I'reatou Hoose of Oorreotba, 
frtrftftjTMirinf nf rhn'hill- ' /M(aatt)| 40,000 ttmi vers opww&iMii 
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TH« BTILB OF BEEB LXGIBL^TIOIT. 

KkUh ireeds more immoreilits and ein in a leee^ than can b _. 

b]f the minister of religion in a year. It may !» tboaelit tliac this 
JDere hyperliolio declamaUoD. Ko; Ibelievti it imjimaible for butu 
liUiffiuiiK (n dmiriliB Ihe misery and miiAedaeas added to thepremouit, 
^four utoral and socioi iii aij iser-lioiti 
Bev. J. Field, of Reading Jai), bad 
^mtfiiur-fifthB of tbe uffeaces tonmiitted by the aj^iioultn^nt pupnli 
iBtion ore Iriiceable to beer-bouses." Kev. W. C. Bisl]i>p, ol' Xortbanip. 
toD Jiul, testifioil {torn oxiierienua that bner-Iiuuses, by incrtasmg tht 
tejnptalion to drunkeuntsa, Uod gruatly conUibuted Lo the iuai-uoGU <rf 

The Rev. Lawia Page, of Nowciwtle Jail, bad interrogatctl iiacb pri-i 
■oner ae to the cause of iticBreei'ation, and, iviUi one GxcuiitioHf &uit . 
etated Chatit was tbo Tocility oSuidcd m bear-sliops for tLd mdaigdim 
of tbeir driokiuK propensititia. 

Bey. W. B. HiuliD9, ol Devon JoQ, eajd the; cannot be regarded othar- 
Trise thau oaposiikie nurseries of vice and erivie. 

Rev. Ricb^ Burnett, of Sussex Jail, ea;s :" I am at a loss lor ntirda 
la Bipresa the amoimt of evil eveiywboro produced by tbe mnltjplicft- 
tion of these dcits of iniguihi and curses of Um poor '' 

Rev. J. Eiagsmll, ol PeutoQvilla Priaou, exprassed from esperienoft. 
% TSiy flonfident opinion tbot beer-houaes are so many nurseries of criMf 
imiheland . i 

KcT. S. Joseph, of Chester Jadl, aaye: "JaUsmnat continue to be filled 
with priaouera unless aomothiug be donetoputdownjerrj (beer) shops." 

Who ia Bi) likely tuknow tbe tmtbin this matter, alter bear-honsc yio- 
UmB themaelvea, as a good chaplain, wbo over; bimr of his ministerial 
liib domes in unntact wiUi a fresh oiamplu of beer-bouse ruin t The 
EOT. John Clay u'Miu ^^.vs: ''hi my report til "■■ ■ " ■-- 
ghiro.p:-!- ■ i' ■ . ■, ■ I ..■'■,! wusei 

the itrc;;! j,., (.(jis oi , , 

1 till' ale-houae. 

Siucn (. ■ ■ . [■■dustrious pmir the (fn-'iter cutae 

of the bi' ■■ ■ . ■ ■■. I .'. . .. rirAi is lu the lowest deep^ofalower 

JTep Btill. tliniQMuiii^' [II (kviinr liim." 

Q. P. Dmry, Esq., magistrate, Sbotover Park, Oion, nays ; " Tbo Beer 
Bill bos dune more to brutalize the English laborer, aod take biui trom 
bis family aod fireside Into the worst asaooiattous, than abnost any luso- 
BUTB that oonld haye bran devised. It has famished victims ior tha 
j^s, the balks, and the {Aillowa, and has frightfulty extended tbe evils 
of paaperisra and mural debaseuiuat." The Eevereud Cliancebor Haikea 
BBiuat a public mcetiug: "Ho hai! seen its (tba Beer- sb up Act) elfoeta 
spreading tike a bllgbt all tliroagh the country ; villages wbi(.-ti I'lirmorly 
were like the creatious of rumanoo — so beautiful wore tbcy — hadboconie 
ILb aceuo of overj evil." 

Archdeacon Trarbltt says: "A large cxpericnoc tells me that, where 
» neighhorbood is visited by this scourge (beor-ab«pa), no or^jauiaatiou, 
no BaU, uo piety, hovfever devoted, iii) pi^rsonal labors, however nnosEo- 
Ho, will avail to ufiwi nnv :u>l]d iti.idlorttliou." 

la lesa, the II0U.SP "l-CniiiLiioiis iippoiutod another selRotcommil 

with a view of aii'erti;iniii;.' liiilri r(;-|,ii;tiiig this p-owh g evil, Ptc. 1 
flcmtoitieu, of nhicli tli'j n.i;i. C. VJilicr.i waschainaan,sot fur forty 
(toy ejarainiug wi([iessi'!i uLid i-iiiii'idiTiiigL'vidonte, In their report to 
Uio Huuae,. tJiet eoiiiuiittee said, " The becr-elioji a'jetcm hat jiroeeil a 
failure." and coacurred in the statement of the Lords' report cii tlie Deor 
Act of 1330, that "It was already sufficiently uotorious that dumkea. 
oess is the male canse of orime, disorder, and distress in Eugland, and it 
■ppeara that the maltipliL-ation of houses fur tbe consam^Wmv «< >«*«*.. 
o<itingliiiuora,whioh,nail8rthiaaot,haaTaBQ\'co\aa,«}a" •"""■"" ■'— 
Ahd rjittB it. itself OD aril of tho first maBn.\\nAia." IXwX 
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4 THE EVII« or BEBB LE»IBLATIOH. 

•hoiild briar in such a report was to be expected Irom the nature of C 
•Tideuce aildaced, which, on the part nf magistrates, miuisterp, priton " 
ohaplaius, uUi., all went tt) aluiw that beor-hondeswers "nest^ of Tio« 
and peals ol' aoeiaty." Kven Mr. Buoir, M. P. i'or Devon, Ihimgli ropnv 
■entiiig a eonalitunucy largely inllneuood ijy iiqnor dealer*, admittBd 
Ujat the Beer Bili of 1S30 -'waa one of tho grentost evils that was btbt 
inflicted upou the Doanti'y; it hail tended greatly to detnorolite tbo pi>o- 
pte, Bud inhiBOwnaoigblrarboiidtiierewiLaacBredy aQacCDrdogradalJOD 
OomuiittDdtliatdidnoturifjItiatD iu aomo odq i>1' ottierof thebQer-bousas." 
And Mr. II. Dawson, boer uicrohaot, wbea b<it^>re tbii comniittoe, said. 
"If Uta trade ware thrown iipuu, wedii not kQowwbat nmonntarj " 
we t^uulil ruqoii'e, ia ftu^c ibu bonmgh I'und would soaruely pajr tl 
The tcKtiinouy ul'Hr- 0!ay, chaplain ol'Prosloa rrisoii, waauostd 
ing. " t'our-lillha," he eays, " ui' the bper-bousoa in Claukburn a 

brothoU." " Jiiir," he adds in his )J4th tlepurt to the Honse ol'Cotroi 

at I're^tfla, while enuimentiog on this I'act, "is this the lull ami>mit OJF 
evil. The neigkborhood of tMm Iioitte» it oorrupied. IFomen, miirrM 
iBomea, occupied to all appaaruiCB with their own proper aro^^ations at 
home, hold Utemaelves ai the call of the bser-ftoiue for Pte i/amoral par- 
posM to which I have referred." 

The result of this aiiijaii7 woe the passing of what ii bnowu as tlta 
" 'Wilsou Fatten Aat " in ltji)4, which retmired that pnblic^hoosea and 
tieer-sbups ba closed on Sunday from half-past two o'clock p.ii. imtO 
fix. P.M., and from ten o'clock on Sunday eTening nutil four a.m. ciq 
Uocday. Durini! the few mouths thia act wo.-! in force, there was a 
Bensible abateme'ot of di'unkeuocss aud disorder, shuwiug what would 
be the result were thoy kept closed all the time. 

Take tbo following as spi'oiman uvideiico: Mr. S, A, Beckett, Uagia- 
trate of the rulioe, Soutliwaik I'olioo Court, Londuo, ia a let1«r tii tha 
2!i(Hei, January 8, 1855, Nays that, on the Monday morDiugsbul'ore the ant, 
the business of the court was greater than auy uthurdayo, but that unoe, 
it bad only averaged two cades uf druukoowsas lor uajib Saudo;'. Tba 
following statistics spoak for themselves. The llav. J. Clay, of PrsstoD 
Jail, baviug examined the casus of ootnmiUals of males to the pri&OD for I 

dnmltenncRs duiiug four uioiiths before and four muiitha afler lluj paiK^^M 
lag of the act, givea the re.iult ; ^^^M 

PonmoD'hn berate thspii!ii!iii- ofthi' bill 4^^^H 

roDrmoutheafterltaopiiuiugorUlHbUl. ^^^M 

COMMITTED BUKMAEILT. | 

FnDrmoDttiibcrnrelhepVBiiiEUf Ihnblll lot 

ITDuriaDiitbi sruv tbe p&SHicgur thu bill Ut 

— a deereaseof more than HI per ennt. on the tcfto(e, BTid of m 

per cent, oa the Moutlay committals. The returns of the Dorset) Si. _ ._ 
of the number of prJBOuers Uied were as follows: Tho quarter b^orall 
passing of tbo act : 

For SuudBf ilraukeBDBss, ,......,.■ 

7or oilier onmeB. 

AftBT the passiug of the act ; 

Pnr t'unaaydrnnkcani'se, ■ 

Foi oLber trimos 

is Somerset, quarter before the passing of the act : 

lis prisoner ftl ttio Btsttoni. 
10 iiriBoneiB ai Uia Kib'lm*. 

znerset, qnarter after iho pa»s5ig "T Mi» *^^ 

m (lTi»UOOCB kt IJlO fc.Bli»0». 




THB EVIL9 OF BK£Et LBOISLATION. 

la DeronBhire, qnftrtet before the passing of tiie sot* 

At tim>lc)QB aod AasUea, 

Id DeTonahire, quarter after the pasaing of the act: 

At Bcaeians aod Aulze 

Na TTonder that with 8ttoh statistics the Morning Herald, of Jani ^, 
11, ]S.>5, should my: "Since lit^C August, whoa tho oot oame into 
force, werij/act vkieh has been nwrfs piiblie on ilie subject ielli in ia 
/avor." iiagititcates, chaplainB to prj»oua, p«1ine offlaer^, and all otiiw 
perBons whuse duty iBads them to obaeiTQ tlie ineruaae iir tlocrmiiin of 
Brime oimeur in tlie nnauimonH verdict tiat the meaKure baa proved iniirt 
oondnt'ivo to the publio morals. All the eyidenoe whioh doala with faiite 
ruuB nuQ tray; oot a ajUabis ie utlered against the bill, except ouiptf 
declamation." Sir George Oi^j, the Home Seoretaiy, was iulovmed by 
■oma of the trade (liquor dealers) that the obaoxifnui act had diittijiislicd 
their bueinesa by at leant tmo-lhirds ; othera had suffered to the extent of 
«tM-Htird; gome had been seriously injvred. " And this," remarka the 
Seoretary most eigmfioaatly, "is probably tite general rata." 

Those statistics as to the mndinad law, relieving aoioa of lie hours of 

the Sabbath liom tbo aocuTSodtralfic, aie hnt an echo of the E ~ " 

oiinio hofora and after the passing of the Beer Act in 1b31). 
passing of tiiat act, for a Tbw years the increase of orime iras at m 
of twelve per cent. In tbo two jeara alter the paasing of tlie act, 
had incrcoaed at the rate ol'thirtv-<>ne per cent. 

And to-day, after a fort^ ruara' experiment, the English press almi 

tmivereally proclaim tlie bBer-almps of Greiit Britain to be the '" 

peat in tlie land, iteaordor Hill, of Binniugbaiii, one of the 
Enelisb anthorities that oau be qnolcd on the siibjeL-t, aaya : ' 
UhTiiibmcuI of the beer-abop, wbicb was to cheek these evils (i 
from the aale of distilled liriuors) is Inoperative to that oiid, and hi 
troduecd mischief of its own, anil indeed ia universally deuuuuced u; 
Borae upon the land." ' 

Two years ago, the Convocation of Canterbury, omliraeing a terril 
eompriaiDg nearly hiif the pripulntiou of Englumf, aiipointed a eoinmil-— 
couBielJag of leoiliug di^iiitJiric.-t of the ebnreh of England to enquire iiitd 
the eTiia of intemperancii. That cctmm.ittee oddreased enqniries to lar^ 
numbocB of the clergy, magistrate?, governors, and chaplains of prisiins, 
etc, and in response ui the enquiry, " Wtiat remedial measures against 
{ntemperaace i^an you kindly sng^eatT" the euppreaaion of beer-shops 
»as named as one of the first things to b« done. ' 

A few of tbo replies 1 here give : 

raou TUB CLGBOY. 



"'I ■■■ I' J.. ■■! A, ,, -. ,, . I., . 1-1 ■ -v I v. [- -III- origin ot much oFItieej 

AcinrPtrllBm^Dt wbtcb set liDcr-slii>p« on toal, ItluslnaiflMd ■ terrililoc 

paoM cniEF coNSTiBLKa and chiepb op poliok. 

"TbBlDw bcer-iliop:' irc Iha grust cnrfcoF tbK coaattj." 
"I iij thm ibe bcor boudei KbUuM 1>QC\QU& b,\U)^«\,^uk. T&«i «t«V 
taeements ta cfrUDkenneas." 

i'.'/^'"'"''' 'fi»P"'«Dt Be«T-boa»eAot." 

"' wouid abollsb iMe baer-huUBa ajaun nlloeettira." j 



I 




• TBS KTttS 07 BKEB LSOISLATIOV. 

I>BOM OOVBRHORB OP VORKHOVBBt. 
" 8aH-haiwe> irr Hie ii»t ri( licv and Inri^ml'Giiiirp." 

"1 Woald mini ceruitilf iibiiNob beer>h<miin, t'un will. 1 uniHWltira, nn 
IA4BJ juimi{pffHi>tH lljruii Hill DfB jDDT powerful I llduouCl! b^ AUikiog uni lAcit 



"B«r-(tao(w«ltouldbe uullj ftU.i.ialied." 

Pit OK JDDOBS. 



j[id^ Seli« rcpMcB: 'The tnULl PLiptiremiunul' boti bodEVti tuioafstiouti 
jnutrjf would be «e nDmUigiLtd good." 



d: ^^H 



TniHOs ri 
"Ctimo bai^k to Aiueritn," nud well mi>ht Kev. Dr. John ' 
tbousli Bummimod by tlie licenao pnitj to testify fcir tlieio IraAiri 
fislativB Cimuiiittee of 1867, say of tixa licor-drialiers of Pittafield : 

"I wlflbloMylnremrdtobaer, tbttt whlleltblnt lli«notmln(oilc4tlllJi« 
atb?rdriiik>i, ttdemorallzBi'awfallr. Wci hive n largo popaUiIon al Icmlgnen 
with DB. and beer ia ibeir chleldrlnb. It miikea Ibpm hesD led. It Duikea Uiem 
croi!>, Ittniitice their hotDMUnpleAHDI. It prevenia tbeni rrora rlilDK in eivll- 
Isuion. it abuts Ihcm out trom tbo inBaencv of cvriyibiDg that is eiilialilicE." 

OliTer Dyer, with reinarLable oppurtunitioa for oljserTnlion in th« 
3ity uf Sew York, save, in the January nauiber of PaokariTs Monthly, 
1B70: 

•niblliicf, towii.l'iitlai'cr-beeriB id Dtteily hsrmleFg hevragr, and thai iha 
Babstifolionof It lor whtekey tSHerBat gain. S" far bb ids' obM;rT»t Ion. goea I 
wa utiBllid tliat » O-thud. with hfa brain aoaked to alolldlij tn taiar-be/T, Is M 

Dijrrm or the vrbl-ksy-fln-d histn la more violent while it 1bb», but me brnii ll; 
of th(j beer.BOBked farBi'i Is Di.^re BCuhd and fin'hirlnfe I *p«rk f>oni nm-ooal 
knowie4c«, ohtalned bv viailinK hnndrrda iil farnhiE;- ..r hiitti e u-«is. and iM "- 
eonflnneiliannWlvoplnlon SB lo ihe ham ' ' 

that any one nill accupt nir aiatcmenta i 
tnilh : BlDI 1 kiiciw thst l am rielit. T 
nane]> For a Reruiin laatupiify blmseirwl 
■o maddeD him'-eltwit'i wblskey; but i 

Hon whkh It mlKht be wrfl for political bt... - .. — - ... 

key arinktai{ is r-- — -'-•■ -■"■ '■■ -"■■" " 



liar that I nend soaroely say anght on this point. The telling 
preBQiited by the records or city and ooanty prisons, lionses < 
tion, etc., STB Ttn answerable. A glance at the last annual report uf the 




As to the rusttlt of beer legialatiou in onr own State, you aro so 

liar that I nend soaroely say anght on "-' — '-■ ""-- '-"- ■"-■ 

presented by the records of city and 
tion, etc., arc nn answerable. A glan 
If BESBchiiBettE Tempersjioe Alliance ia enongb 

" We cnmnare the year endini; Sepleoiher 30, 1870, wllh Iho year erflli,! Se|>. 
lembsraO. l«t, *heji cldsr buiI milt liquors came undor thtbaoorprubifiitlon, 
■nd (he b" wji« nniln wll ni-ctirncl- 
Oominltted 



tnt'eCliy Prison or Btutru in I8TD 

.henio'lillpd law. 3.4M more lluoi iiuder alrlct prohibition, 

Cooimuieil tnSuff'IkCoiKijJninnlBOT. 

Oamnil'lal in HnffnIk (iKcnty iTa'1 in IBiO. 

Under the mndiflea iaw l.aw mnra lltaa nnder slrltl prohlbltloa. 

October 1. IBST, the number In fnlTolk 3sl] was, 

Owoberl, ISTO. Ibeniiioiwrln SlIITolk Jail ws?. 



'tSiirhu)iiiI,SS 
ecu>diaed law. !.< 






Under llie modlBed law, l.filS more (lisn under strict piuhlbilion. 

SDnbercummliiedtuMtatePMBonlnlfin 

Bamber commuted 10 State PrianD in 1ST0, 

Doder tJia modlded law, 49 more tluia andei atrlot problblUoo, 

Avirrage oaraheror cunvlctn in State Prison In itwi 

Arn^e Dumtjer circonficle In State Pit«nn \ii \«TO, . ■ - ■ . 
Aa anage oTST more nndei Oia moit^^ ^w Vtu&«A&« aUUA vnMOAt 
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THE fiVTLS or I1K£R LEOlBLAHOtr. 7 

noBberoT riliTfrm' pcrronein RliiePiiBoQ In1B':l, M 

tbunbrr of a&enM pprBous tn Sale PHfoo In lB70 m 

Under Ibu mddlacd law. im more IliBii ander itrlct prohiMCIOD. 

Tbat the Bale uf ma!t liquors corers the sale of all sorts orHqnarB, no 
one iu tliia uniliuiK^o doabt». Tbe Chitrnrtho BoBUm Police vara, in bit 
last report, that of 2,USi ILfiiior-sbcps in tlio city, oalj 17 ol' tnom cim- 
fine their tialuii to kgBr-bc«r ; lliaBalool'lho iatlor cloobs the i^e iiruis- 
dllcd liquurs. 

Vhnu thuae facls oaanot ho denied, tbe Bhominablo adulteration cd 
tbe bruir^ is mudu the scapo-goat. Thot^Tils ordninboiiiiusfl ore alloT- 
4. but XiiPf aru attribnted to thu bnao praccicoe ui' adolt^rating the laior. 
Beer breved I'rum uuthiiig bat malt aud hups, thcf are sure, will ubtot 
matm peiiple dnmk. With some people thcrG iB uu theme bo popalar as 
"bad baor," aod the deaanciatioii of the brewers and dealers whu suppij 
it. A word as lo this prcToiiinz fallac;, and I am d»ue : In the niuuii' 
Dictare or giiiid lioei", as it is called (I speak not now of the abooiinablo 
■4u)leratiu!LB, thipug'J they are cooiuuiti enoush), throe Ihin^ are uuuea- 
aary— uialt, hups, and water. The wnter, lTii>iij;h Qsefi'J, la not t'nod. 
Thu lluj pvefi llavor, and helps to prowrvo the hqnor, but it oont^tia uo 
reeding praperties. To name ita choniicol eonstitnents will kqISco. 
These are volatile oil, resin — a bitter principle — " '' " 



ail 

the liyuur iir a» it may be courerted into anmc other ouliatauce. Malt, 
we alf know, ia TeuBlated barley. Barley is fbocl next in nutrition to 
wheat, and jill wu Iiuto to do ia to asi:ertii!a lioie i»f«:/i of this feeding- 
mbstanco ia loaud iu tbe boor when men driuk It. Tbe bcowiu); p;'iiceBi 
will givo UB that, in Irwiug which wo Bboll find that at eyeiy step the 
oljjeot is not tii seeam a feeding but nu iutoiicatiug liquor, aud tliut to 
Obbiiu thtri tbe feeding pmpeitiea of tbe barley are saciificed at every 
atiue. 

In uialriiig a g^lou of beer, six ponndi of barley are used, which, ta 
contiueuco with, is six pounds of uutritions foiid. In inauuraoturing 
thia infci lioor, it lias t*) uiidew' four P|foc!esaeB, in every one of which it 
loBBii pajl ol'itH iiotrimeiit. The Brat is ma/ling, orsprmitin^. By tbia 

Ei>ceS9 ihcmait-iteri spoil thebaricj of one- fourth of its untriiuout, Jast 
the uauie -may a« wheat ia npuileil if it g^ts wet and eprouta iu the 
field. i^Tcrj lioosekeepor knows that when potatoes or onions sprout 
tbcyloae nmcb of tiieirnatritiro properties. The next proecHSis that ol 
mashing, by wbicb a saccharine solution i? extracted from tlie grain, 
and here une-thiril of tbe barley is lost. Then follows tho firnienting 

iiroceas, by which another foortb of it is converted into aU^oiiol. The 
burth process Is that ot Jtaisi/. People don't like Ihicli or muddy 
beer; and as some thick matter cannot be prevented coming over — 
nwRluug, tbe liquor is put to settle, and theae setttlngs are disposed of 
"barrol- bottoms." These huiloms ore really parte of the Harley, c 
liweis another loBS. Now, in thisgallonof beer, howniuchofthe Mil 
1b there lelt At the outset yon had acme bit pounds, or nii 
gunees. What is there now 1 Less thau ton ouncfs. The truth 
J01 c4n eoaily aaccruiii. Get a pint of ale or beer, aud place 
MQcepBu, than gently boil it over Uie Itro. The flnid part will go — the 
volid part will remain. Thus every gralo of solid matter cau be obtain- 
ed, Slid its pnipurljes and amount luMy asi'ertoincd. 

ScieuUlic men have frenupnlly made the ospi'rimnnt, and, by GaraW 
tesi«, demonstrated that the average quantity of aolid master found iur 
BftUou of mnlt Uquor is less than ten ohmcu. 8o that in uianufaoturil^ 
He or beer, you aotnally lose very nearly eighti/ parte out of Mghty-eiaf^ 
■nd all thai yoa obtain iu place of it is upwun of throe omnee» of ale. 
holic POMTOO, which constitntes the atrength of the lii^wit. 'H^att-^wi*." 
run think of tbe man who should \nijninet!)-slai«i'MieaftV'»ti-!s*..'a»*t^i% 
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■nd tlirnwiug a part down the gatter, should w 
MiDucs, and Bhould leave le ' * '* ■ ■■ ■■ 
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.„....,... . . upward of 

.. himaelf and family ;nly ton ounces t 

)f be did ibid for Ihe porpose of getting atwut four ounces of poiMn 
wliicb will iDJars bis iKMiIth, destruy VAs ivascm, and oorrupt his beortt 
WuiUd viiu say thnt God seut ttie prain ti. Uu lliui; wasted, nr wmild j-iin 
call tbo pruDdn wliii^h the itigntmitv of tl'is pnidigiU hod escriuited " ~ 

EiK.d ci'ciituro .if God" f Mnoli has been. Bnid uf wnste imd extmTAni: 
at we kiiovr of nn instanou or example tluit will bear anj piirallel « 
tbu i>rudigaliif timt is practiead !u oiiuvertiitK barluy Intii uiolt, uid n 
into bfiT. cleoiMttra is Boid t<> bam dissulred a preoiuaa gtm in 
IcImH, anil to have druuU ftl a banquet ns a pruof of tlie little valau 
oonW aiford U< «L-t upon what was oostiy ; but goms are lesa Tttli 
(hAn ItM food which (iod bascTBaledlbrtboBaBteuanceoflire, and, 
Ibrc. tai: nho dt-stmys theprecioQB (aaicof the earth, deu trove wliatisi 
valuuiM: tbnu peaHs, and bla orimiuality is nnt a litt'e enhanced t' 
docB tbis I'm- the purpose nfprodncing a poiaii). What, Ihcn, wc 
there toauppiirtorBtrengthenaman in apiot of ale or beer f Itsoo 
■re/oiir/cen ouiices of icater, part of aQ imnea nf the eitracl of ban 
and uearly oii ounce of alcohol. The water aud alcohol gi> iimiedii 
iuto the vciua, and while the alcohol pirieons, the water, if nut nee 
unnecessarily dilates the blood, ovurohai'Res the vesbels, and loodd ___ 
kidneys and bladder, white there remtuna leas tJian an ou«ee ol' iudigest- 
Ible extract of matt, which has h"en ^wn, roasted, scalded, boiled, em- 
bittered, furmenttd, aud drenehed with water and aloUul, UU it BeemA 
Btifit for the brutn, for less tliu buinau stomavh. Tet this m all that ii 
Left iQ the etumach tt) be dit'cated. ^'o wonder ibat all bi-er-driiil 
feel a oouAtaiit paiu aud Binkini; in their iitomaah. and that they 
always craving Ibr more drink, 

"CallbimSir John Uaituycom. It m a libel. Id tbo [armer'a 
beie " barleymini " ; in tlia brewer's hau da, ufpiodly piirtiiin of his 

K'tsls Bibntrncti^d, aud, aller the inalt-oruHher Qas tirokau every 1mii» 
body, the brewer, by sualdiuj; water, tiuisheB hie career, aud t/ai 
tile poor Kaigbt's best blood into aqua vita, oaating nwi^ bis laab : 
mains as "bari-el-bottoma"! Poor Sir John!" 

With Che teBtiuiony of Ecgiaud's greatest brewer you are all fainj l 
He said, "TUo atruirgle of the SL*hool. the libraiy, and the chimih, alt 
ooited against the beer-hoiiBBS and gin-palaeea, is but oue duTelopmoDl 
of the war between heaven aud heD." Listen now to the testitauny of 
America's greatest hrewer : 

Nartb Mdr. where uldc InicOiarUit] besatlful Isko fhnra huve JUr ifan hcEn nil 
tOf homes or InvrttintDi by ttiB Rreai nrewprlcn i-i ihsl qnirlitr. Wmum U\ 
' laocrltfi.ce am brewer bBveiil»i*dl 
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¥MT IT AIL COSTS. 
BY OVID 511NEK, 
purpose of this tract to present the jciirly 
loiwis, and wasMS caiiaedby intosicatiug liquors to tbo mate- 
rial mterests of tne country. The figures and facta fLllowiog 
Me copied from oHIcial documents issued by the Cuitwl Statei 
Treasmy Department, for tlie fiscal year ending June 31). 1671. 
ind froni DocQmenra published hy the New York LegiBlatltro, 
for the year eadinK September 30, 1B71. That tliose quoiatiom 

»txe quite v>'ithiD the truth there can bo no reasonable doubt - 
Rsd as tu the substantial correctness of our inferences and esti- 
Biates, no mean there shall be uo grotmd for distrust: 
IheTroasDiy bootaaiiow ibnt there wa** impiiitei], ilur- 
ing tho i'scal year 1671, <i!' liqaors, wiaes, and our- 

diala, Gnllfi., ia.5S1.309 

Of tliis tbiirB nK8 exported and oiiiiBiimcti abcnuil, - " -2'§d,T34 

LcaviBK for yeai'Iy bump consnmption, ■ - (Jalla,, l:i,3iJi,tift" 

rhe rewri GOEt of Ihia, at 10 tPiitu a glass, or {6 pnr gal- 
lon, wonld umunnt to f7!}.755,408 

Domsstia liqBoni were (liHlilled, dnrhig same period, to 

tho WDount of Galls., 62,;i00,00( 

Exported and oni]t.iimed abroad, • - . . " TSU.ld^ 

LeaviDg for home conifnniptioii, .... Galls., G1.511),847 
Retail co'-t of tliiR, at $a pir ^llnn, .... S3i;<),ll!).0eu 
Ortennenicd liqntm {ono-third ol'wiiicli waa brawed m 

New Turk), there wura, Bbls., 7,000,0«i 

Retail cost, at 10 conta a pint, or $34 a barrel, \voald 

Bmonnllo 816,-*,DflO,00<l 

Gevcnue ofBeera bflieve that 10 per cent, of nil liquors, im- 
ported and home-made (in some soctiona of the country a l.irftei 
percentage), are smuggled or concealed a^ as to escape tasa- 
tioD. To giro tho whole amount of national ilram-driiiUing, thii 
■faould be added to tho enormous aggregates above ; but we 6?t of) 
(be unknown quantity against what may, perhaps, be used in am 
and as medicines. The direct yearly cost, therefore, to the poopl6 
irftbis country, for intoidcating beverages, may bo stated thus. 
I- for ImpiTted Liquom, - . . ... ^.cSUAOt 

■ " Dniuestio Di^blled, Slill.iri.OSS 

' rsmieiited. vafejsfts** 




rl WBA1 IT AJ.L COST*. ^^^^| 

The State of New York, with one-nintb the population of th^^^^ 
BADiihlin. rirobahlv PonsumRS n Kcupnth nart. nf t.Iiiq ni>n9n nf * 
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Bepublic, probably consuraes a seventh part of Hiia ocean o( 
fiery drhik ! ihiiB bearing au au u IT uor taiofe j/r^j lliona 
^dollars- 

Add this is not all. Tbe e nre n b 11 J 1 e sed 

Wtallers (2J,;)(ili being hi Now T 1 tts 

lud i:o doubt many more 1 cer wi let to 

fwel) tbe whole number of n t ni p 

x-siug each of these nacablabme o I o- 

Jliu'k only, wo hi.<fa an army oj Ml DUO ab e ) d od perhons 
withdrawn from productive or useful Induatne and becoming 
■t once the temptera and t«mpted to i llenest. di sipat ou p o 
faulty and gaming. Ifthoan ual auKiste ce of tins peat army 
were assumed n» cost $W U c h or il th r pr bablo earmnga 
wero c^tiuiaiod at bo small i sum then t e t.ount y loses of ita 
Indusirial forces and producta through I luor raflie at lea&t 
t25U.iiU(i,()i;ii. 

I>e8tmi;tiun of grain, fn. t raoli'isea etc made i to alcohol 
with costs of manufactu e ma be se down at ho leib^t u 
t50,im),OM. 

Carofnl Hiatisticiana have el own amplereaeo s for the beliel 
Chat there are nearly a mi 1 ii of d -u k rda lb hab lually m 
temperate — tii this enuiiiry. IlstiiEaiuife', no^v, the number at 
fSttjiW, tbcir wages nl #2 per day, that they wast« but half 
their time by hard drinking, and tbe country hereby suBtaios 
an additiimnl loss of $33o,iJlHl,(Kj(). 

In tlie lifty-aix Conmy Poor- Houses of New York, the six City 
ilmsbonsiM, tlie hundred aud tbreo Orphan Asjlunia, and ^s 
ae'veu Instiuttions for Juvenile DcJinrjuents, there were last yea* 
^,^(14 panpci's, helpless children, and vagrants; and hi adilftiiXI 
ii)l,7iS) wei'e tcmporaiily i-clieved iiy tlie public. The lar^s 
unmbers of needy aud outcasts relieved by pri?atu and Chi-iutiwi 
['tiiii'lticB in Ilio Ktato are not bore taken into ai-couiit; but n** 
doubt three-fourths of the whole i>ecamo burdens through 
own or parents' Irtemporance. 

The Criminal Statistics of New York trivo the who! 
ol convictions by Courts of Records, in the several counUoSr 
Ok year, as 3, j.'il ; convictions by Courts of Special Seatdons 
the eomitles. 21,;J.)I , and convictions by dmrts of Special Sos^ 
In the twenty largo cities, 50,.'>S^ ; maUinjj r4,n!)0 criminals of aH 
snides. Tiireo-fmirlha of these wo assume to huve beou led 
iito crimm by strong drink.* 

■ rincb iBttiB nniform testimony nfjndgca, Blie)Tff», and 
joor, Abont the year 1840, lbnron>rh eiamiaatioo nf State 
Jaili'. and jinnpHr iDBtilutiimB in tl'e Stale was mode Ijy the lotv 
ISipiiian. Oi'd.434 public piQptirawlioao iudividuuJ liiatory was le 
l.l.'feproraPsedtoliaTebee!! MTiiporato; 1,403 were cfiloubtful tlw 
ks to Bcbriety, or unknown ; ai'il 5,8J4 bad bRsn inteinpiTate. 0' 
eummiuaeata tojotl)', 641 were teinpei»t«, 1,003 anknuwn, 3,338 
pe/nU. 
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WHAT rr AIX C06TO. 

Id napeet to the alm^e two Items, It is Mr to obarare &rt 

New York aafFera by cnnapariBon with sisMr States ou accounl 
of the multitudes of vagabonds aud feloua continually cast upon 
her tenitory I'rom the Old World. Estimatiug the paupeiism 
and crime in New York as one-sieth (Ifi per cent.) of all in th« 
Dnion, though the State contains but one-nioth (11 per cent.) of 
the whdle populatioa, we must oooclude that intemperance bur- 
dens the RepubUc with at least 800,000 public pauners, costloB 
yearly $100,000,000. 

And that an army of 300,000 rioters, thieves, burglars, and 
murderers, are recruited in dram-shops, and sent forth to prey 
Qpoa the people at an annual cost of irtnnTOWN millions. 

As near as can be ascertained from inquiries made and mak- 
ing by the State Board of Charities, there are 10,000 insana 
persons in New York, and not less than 6,000 idiots. High me- 
aicEd authority in atructa us that one-third of all this misery 
comes from strong drink.* How great an army of drunken ma- 
Diaca and imbeciles are to be found in the whole Union, can only 
be conjectui'ed ; but they must be numbered by tens of thou- 
sands. 
Let the details of our argument be now summed up thus : 
I Ttie yearly retail oust of liqaora, .... (616,S14,4M 
!L Labor wages, or TEklae of time, ordeaJer? and their 

clerka, 850,000,000 

3L Waste of grain, Ermts, etc., witb cost of maonraotar- 

ing alcohol, 50.000,000 

4. LoRBea of nindttotive (adnBtiy to the conutcy of 

dnmkards and tipplers, 925,000,000 

b. Support ofeoo.OOO dmukun^upeTS nnd children, - 100,000,000 

6. Eipeascs Tor intumpomtc sicij, imrBitig, pUyaiciuos' 

EiBs, Bod fnnorBJ charges of 60,000 dronkariig 

dying annually, ----.. Unknown millions. 

7. Wliolo expense caused by 300,000 inleinperata 

criminnlfl, ......-, Unimown. 

5. Costs of Horue 30,000 maniacs and idiots, - • IToknown, 
0. Vaine of all the domestic BUffcriug, pains, shame, 

cuid aeciTiy eansed by liqnor, - - Beyond osUmate 

10. Valno 01 100,000 Amurioan yrmth {12,000 of them 
from New fork) oormpted, bnlta^ia(^dJ made 
fiends by drink every year, - - Known imly in Eternity. 

The material wastes and aU -consuming mischief to the entire 

' Scientific men agree Uiat alcobol is s cerebral poieon tliat ; when 
taken int*) the stomach it la driven Ihrongh the blood-vessels, chief!)' 
tpon the bruin and nerrcms centres, oansmg inflomnialocy actJon, im- 

SDVerished nntrition. and abnormal Bt«te of mind. It so weakens and 
sranges, tliat inuipiaot and prolonged mania cim bnt often reanlt. Be- 
fides, " it IB remarkable that all diseases arising &om intoxicating drinks 
•re liable to bet'ome hereditary to the third generation, increasing, if 1ii« 
oaase be eontJooed, till Ihe family becomes extinct." A recent MasBa- 
t^nsetts LegislBtiTe Report states that the baMts of parents nf 300 idioU 
bi their pnhlio institntions were teamed, and iKi, umoet bolT of them, 
~ ~e M«ertained to bare boen drnnkuils. 
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4 WTUT ET AIX COBTB. 

•mmtrr of the llqaor traffic and dnwn-drinkJng— whtw 
In a Biogle a^regate — nre absolutely appalliDg. And all this !■ 
vlthout compeDsatiMg benefits to any permanent interest- Tto 
whole cost of State Civil Government in New York !s EeveDteon 
D^ona of dollars annually; direct liquor tax upon tbesaiw 
Mople, for the Game time, greatly more than eighty Diillioii& 
United States revenues, including the heavy burdens for war 
debt, are four hundred millions a year ; while costs and result- 
ing aeiiolations from intoxicating Uquors are immensely mora 
than TWELVE HUNDHED MILLIONS OF DOLLABS AN- 
NUALLY 1 

It is plain enough that this tremendous dr^n upon the nation^ 
Increase and substance, and the deepening degradation, year by 
year, of our industrial streagtb, cannot long continue without 
fotally uudermiiiing prosperity, the public credit, and poIitiDa] 
freedom. Heasurabfy, toe Government is already passing under 
the control of two hundred thousand liquor dealers and their 
besotted cuatomera. Numbers of chief cities have Iteeu, and 
Btitl are, held in what is little better than a state of siege by Ijie 
mm power. State and city elections — not a few — are conspiraetee 
against the Republic, made pos^ble by strong drink. tiiSBnnt 
departments of national and municipal authority have become 
foul with dishonor through intemperate and debauched ofBcIaJlB. 

Not unlike the ancient fabled Laocooa, our countiy is lo tti» 
constricting coils of the mighty serpent of the still, and we must 
brnlse its head, or it will MH us nad our children. Surely, it ia 
time for all men to see that licensiitr/ a traffic so disastrous tuttf 
deadly as dram-selling is monstrous absurdity in lein-ilalioi].,, 
This whole business is sin before God and high crime againAV* 
the State. As well might Excise Boards introduce oiuotrg C^elr. 
neighbors the Asiatic cholera or license open dens of rattlesnake! 
among children. 

Does the reader say, " Nothhig effective can be done to re- 
move this great evil " f That is a mistake, it is in the power, 
of the Christian church, or of a moiety even of tlie sober * 
moral outside of it, to shield our youth ft^m iotemperouoo, 
to dry up a great share of the overshadowing curse. For 
has been done. Two-thirds of the Uqnor-drinking haa b( 
banished from large sections of Maine, Maasachusott«, and Vi__ 
mont; from single counties and towns in New York, Ohio, Miclii* 
gnu, Iowa, etc. Besides, organized reform haa gained much 
practical wisdom through the alternations of triumph and defeat 
ni the recent past. What has been locally or temporarily wod 
to sobriety can now, by the divine blessing upon self-denying 
■toady efforts, be more widely and permanently achieved. 

May God help us before it shall be too late : 

PVBLitHBii Bi TUB National Trupbdanub Socibte amd 

UOATIOH HODBB, 'So. 58 KCAJiB ^TBBKT, NVW 
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C N oongidering the problem of the legal prehibition of 
1 traffic in liquors, various questions ariw} 
e of these are ethical and political, and such quea- 
: rarely ausceptible of answers absolutely 
demoDstraliye. We may think the weight of argnment hea- 
vily npon onr siile; bat still, able and ingenious men mny con- 
tinue to offer plausible suggestions on the other. Dut there are 
certain practical questions to which experience can give positira 
Bad indisputable answers. Happily, these are. to the mass of 
mankind, the most important. The theoretical objections to pro> 
hibitioD, however subtly and even eloquently put by such writ«il 
M John Stuart Mill, are satisfuctorily laid aside by the commoB 
aense of " the plain people," as Mr. Lincoln used to call them. 
And, indeed, the legislation of England and America on the 
liqnor traSc for ceutnrles hag tacitly aesumed both the right and 
the duty of government taprohtbit that traffic to far as the public 
good required. Svery licenae rests upon the logical basis of anta- 
eedent general prohibition, and derives its only pecooiarj Taint 
thorefrom. 
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PRACTICAL ■WOERINSS OF FBOHIBITIOIT. 



The open qaesiioD liefore the micd of the conacieotioUB Ami 
can citizea is, then, Will prohibttion diminish the conceded erii 
of intemperance 1 

To the record the prohibitionist fearlessly appeali. Yet, beenuM 
the experiment of enforced prohibition has been tried in conipar»- 
tively feiT localities and for comparatifely ehort periods, much 
lemainH to he done to bring the demonstrated resulta to the general 
kttention of the pnblic. 

It ia the sole object of this paper to call attention to the experi- 
ence of a single city and the lessons suggeated thereby. It is ol 
my own city ; and I know well the sources from which the facto 
are drawn, and can commend them to the foil conQdence of all. 
I da not suppose oar case eieeptional. But sometitnea a single 
esperiment, carefully performed and critically watched, does inon 
to effectively impress a scientific truth than wider but less exaot 
obscrrations. It is pnssible, therefore, that valuable imprc«iona 
May be gained from a cnnaidoration of the different phases of th^' 
problem of prohibition as wrought out in Kew Bedford. 

TUB CASK BTATKD. 

The city of New Bedford is a maritime city on the Boutheastcn 
coast of HaBsachueetts, who!>e population has averaged &boat 
21,000 for the last seven years, and in now probably some 33,000. 
Its business since the decline of whaling has been gradually divw- 
ufjiing itself, and is now largely manufacturing, though not pre- 
dominatingly HO. The law of Massac hui^etts was made noroinallj 
that of prohibition in 1853, with gratifying results in the countij 
towns, but in the cities with diverse degrees of enforc 
Thus it came to pass that a committee of the Legislature, ii 
reported (Senate Doc, No. 200); "Liquor Is add openly in New 
Bedford, but not in front ahope — the bars are generally in tbe book 
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raema. From on actual count, there appear to be 138 placeB.' 
That year the State constabukry was establislied to remedy the 
remiasneaa of municipal authoritiea. In 1897, the city marahal 
testified before a legislative committee that there "were no pb 
there where liquor is sold in public, bat a great many places whi 
it is sold privately." 

The friends of prohibition in our city struggled for Hcveral years 
peraistently and vigorously to elect a city government which 
should place the police in active Bympathy with the State conBta* 
bulary in the work of BUppreasing the traffic. At length, ia Decem- 
ber, 1860, their efforts were crowned with success, and the Hon, 
George B. Richmond was chosea Alajor upon this issue, and in his 
inaugural, January, 1870, announced his purpose to execute the 
law thoroughly and impartially. During the years of 
dpal struggle, the policy of the State itself bad Suctuiited. Ths^ 
election in the fall of 1867 had gone for the party of licensi 
until the enactment of a new law the following spring, there wi 
little activity in the eaforcemunt of any. By the 
tion against license set in, and a Legislature was elected which 
mtored the old law of prohibition (with some modiQcation of the 
dder clause). This took effect July 1, 1869. 

In July of 1870, a fatal modiScation took effect which opened 
beer-shops throughout the Slate wherever the people of the muni- 
cipality so voted on the September following, and thereafter pro- 
vided for an annual vote. Now Bedford, however, continued to 
forbid the sale of malt liquors until her vote of May, 1873 ; and Mr. 
Richmond was re-elected Mayor on a stringent prohibitory platforni 
for the years 1871 and 1872, making in all a term of three years' 
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With these data kept ii 
Dewing of the atatiitics a 



new, we are prepared to appreciate thsj 
r to be given. 
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"^H 


^K ItESULTB. ^^^^H 

^1 The whole number of crimiaal prosecntions before tbe |K)S<il^^^^| 


^V Dourt for all offences, aod the number for drunk enneBS during th^^^^| 


^ two yean before Mayor Richmond's admiDiatratioD, was 


OS fol-^^H 


lows, viz.: 


■ 


laSS. Whole nurabar 


-..-■m ■ 


^H DruiikeaneM . ., 


»■ ^H 




-z ■ 


^M DruntBnnBBg 

^H And tbe two years following : 

^^1 1870. Whole nuinbar .. 


1 

4SI ^^H 


^H Drunkouueafl 


:::.m ^1 


^m Kn. Whole number 


....463 ^H 


^H DnmtenaKBS 


....18B ^ 


^M — oxhibitinga decreaas of about 37 per cent, in the caseHof drunken- 






^B the liquiir law rose from 71 to 140. 






* En 1830 to 348 ia 1871. 


^^H 


Now mark the contrast after eight montha of free beer: 


■ 


1 I8T2. Whole nuuibar of caaoB 


....m^H 


^^t Dnrnkeonasa ., - 


.... J15 ^ 


^M — ajad the number of 1odgerHrogeto434,tbuaQxhibUiag an increase 


^T of over 68 per cent, in the aggregate uumber of crimes, and ovar j 


130 per cent, in casea of drunkcDness. 


^^H 


TViB rPOfiriJaf.f mmmi[m(.nta til np.nal in«tTtnt.i(inq piliihlt flimi^^^^H 


^^ Ur results. 


^^H 


H UouM of Correction. 


^^1 


H IFwubtrofoonimitaieiits from Kflw Bedford in 186D was 


.... la^m 


^H 1870 wa* 


.... IH.^^B 


■ « « « « 187WU 


.... »;^H 


^1 « « « •• is7awu 


... tm^^^M 
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In order to give full weight to the BtatietJcB of cases brought 
before the police court, it is neccsaary to euquire wbetlior there 
has been a substantial!; uniform course of procedure in regard to 
offenders on the part of the police. A Biniater change of policy 
here ma; be made to distort returns into any shape desired. Thni 
it is well known to those familiar with police matters that there is 
B large claaa of vagrants, mendicants, and semi-iutosicated persons 
who receive temporary shelter and food at the station-houses, and 
are termed '' lodgers." It is not difficult to make drunkards out 
of a portion of tlie lodgers, or lodgers out of drunkards ; and from 
■itddcn and wholly unexplained cbaugeBin the police reports ot'm 
one of our largest cities, in the relative number of these from oiut' 
year to the next it was obviously due to a cbange of policy. I 
hare therefore takenpains, by private conversation and from writtea 
testimoay, to sadsfy myself that there has boeu no manufacturing 
of statistics. Tliose who know our city marshal for the last threa 
years, a mao wlio brougbt to the place a lifelong reputation for 
probity and straightforward raaolinesa of character, and will carry 
it away unsullied, will need nothing beyond his aflsuronce that 
tlierc liita been no change of orders In regard to arrests. I havti 
also before me the slatenieot of the justice of the police court that 
tbe largo diminution of cases in 1870 and 1871 "was not, in my 
Judgment, owing to any increased laxity on tbe part of tbe offlceri 
in arresting offenders and bringing them before tbe court for pua- 
kthment, but was wholly atuibutablo to the suppri'ssion of the 
■ources of crime consequent upon the ligorona eoforcement of IJu 
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probibitorj law." And in illDdiDg to the sa<] cbange consequent ' 
upon the beer vote, he eayB: "And this, so far as my obaerTation 
extended, was not in conaequenco of any etlbttB on the part of the 
progeouting officers to exaggerate the effects of the change, e 
the Bame time the number of those detained as 'lodgers' 
"ncreased, most of whom might haye been prosecated and broaghtfl 
before the coiut if it had been designed to make as large an exhl- 
hibition of proaecutions as possible." We may, I believe, confi- 
dently rely on the figures I have given above aa tnie indices of tb* 
foil and rise of crime and intemperance in our communitji 



UOBAL CONTBASTS. 

Of the figures of hope given in the above tables, Mayor Rich* 
mond, in his inaugural of 1873, well said : " Theee figures, sigoift- 
cant and gratifying as they are, do not reveal all that baa been 
•ccomplished. No arithmetic can compute the value of the bltp- 
{unees which the enforcement of the law baaefiectedinbouaeholde; 
it cannot measure the woe of a disconsolate wife or her bliss at tba 
reform of her busband. Encouraged by such results, and with full 
faith in the wisdom and beneficence of the prohibitory statute, I 
aball spare no eSbrt for its impartial and rigid enforcement." But 
in hia valedictory of the same year, he has to Bay: "It will ba 
remembered that on the first Tuesday of May last our city voted 
to allow the sale of ale and beer. The result has proved that the 
legalizing the ale and beer shop has been a curse to our city, snd 
carried misery to hundreds of homes in o«r midst. They Hre 
nothing but sbielda to cover the stealthy sales of all intoxicating 
drinks, and are almost a thorough protection of the rumsaller 
against the enforcement of the prohibitory law." 

Tbc judge of the policecourt saya: '' The increase of crime an4 | 
diaorder consequent upon the beei vote was so marked as to attraal' 



n^cncAi. woasixoB of pbobibitios. 

Ibe tttentioii of all whose buainess or associationa bronght 
!n contact with the people," 

The cltj missiomirj, in the aummer of 1870, wrote : " The half 
sanaot be told of the good ruaulting from the e:(ecution of the 
proh'')itory law in New Bedford, not only in the vast amount of 
destitution it removes (for I stated in mj laat report that I had 
not known for the past eeventoen years ho little deatitution in the 
winter Beason arising from iutemperance as during the paat wintp^ 
but also in the peace and happiaeas it has brought to the familiei 
I have frequently visited, affording me an opportunity of noticing 
the b leased change." 

In the aammer after the beer vote, the same migglonary writes ; 
" The paasiipe of the beer vote has proved very diaaatroua to many 
members of the temperance societies, some of whom, after remain- 
ing true to their pledges for several years, have been overpowered, 
by the odors from the numerous drin king-places they have dai 
to pass. 1 deeply lament so many of our youth are being educat 
to fill the ranks of the drunkard." 

ooncLtJSiOMB. 



" History is philosophy teaching by example," "We have been 
reviewing n very brief portion ; but its lessons are very clear and 
impressive. The first two conclusions to be drawn cannot be bet- 
ter stated than in the words of the judge of our police court : 

Firit. " It has been fully demonstrated that the prohibitoij 
law can be enforced to the same extent as other criminal laws." 

Steond. "That such enforcement would be productive 
diminulion of crime in general, and the promotion of pei 
good order in our communitieB." 

Third. That this can be effected by eleetinff men to 4» it, and 
■o other way. 
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AurtA. Tiat to allow the sale of malt liquors is > complfrM ^^^1 
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muTMdeT oi se battle, and opena the door to all the erila of t, 
» liquor tra±c. 

PEOaiBITIOIf CONBTITUTIOIfAli, 

) records of tbe Suprei 

CbioT Jastice Tanoj asid i " If any Stata deeau tbo refill and intsHBl trot- 
DciB DJileLt ipiritB iujuriDOB to its citizoiiH. and cBlcQlat«d to produce idiencH, 
(ICB, or dobaucbcry, I eoe notlung la tiie Coastjbilion of the United Slates ta 
preveDt it Trom regnlating or rostnuniiig tbe traffic, or ft-om piohibitlDR it 
altogBthur, if it tMnis pinpor.'— [5 Howard, 577.] 

Hon. JastiGe McLean sBid: "A llccuBe to sell Is a 
toTonne, within tliopowprof tlie Stato." — [5 Ibid., 589.] " If the foreign artiJa -^ 
be iQJnrioDS to the hcaltli and morals of the cotamunlty, a State way prohibit 
the sale of if— [Ibid., 595.] Ag^n heBayB; "No one can clain; a iiueoBO to 
ret^l spiritB ae a matter of right."— [Ibid., 696.] 

Eon. Jnstice Carton Said: "If tlie State lias the povcr of rentr^t by U- 
dense lo any extent, she may go to the length of pcoliibiting soles altogether.' 
— [S Ibid., 6U.] 

Hon. Justico Daoieia tali of impDrta, when, cleared of all duty and siitji7M 
to the owner: "They are like all other property of the citiiona, ard ehonldbo 
oqnaUy the gubiecta of domoatic regulation and tasaHon, whether owned by 
an importer or his yendor."— [5 Ibid., 614.] 

In reply to the argument that the importer pnrcbases the right to sell when 
be pays duties to the Eloreroment, the Judge says: "No such rigbt aa the oua 
iupposod is purchased by the impnttor. He hau not pnrchsaed, and cannot 
parchaaa from the Qorommeat, that which could not ensure him a sale lode- 
pendent of the law and policy of the Statoa."— [Ibid., 617.] 

□on. Justice drier snid: "It is not neeeaaary to array the appalling statji. 
tics of misery, paupurism. and crime which haro their oiigiu iu the nso and 
kbnse of ardent apirlta. The police power, which is aieiuaiToly iu the Stata, 
I li competent to the correetioi. of these groat ovils, and oil measures of ro- 
I (tr^ntor prohibition necesaoryto effect that purpose ore within '±e scope of 
that authority, and if a loai of reTenue should accme to the Ciited 8ta,tel 
(torn a diminished consumption of ardent apiriti>, she will bo a gainer a thon- 
Mud-fold in the baEilth, weiilth, and happiness of the people." — [Ihld.. 539.] 
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NATIOKAL LEGISLATION". 



BY A. M, POWELL. 



IBS BDppreisiira of the traffic in intoiicBting liquon ns b bereTBge ii a 
ifiAQD a^cADd to noiio othor in importanuG na iDvolTing tito national vvcLflire. 
RithDrta, in oanncction with legialatian. It has bctn codbIiIbidiI mainly &a B 
Stata or Iocb.1 tnUrcst. The tiise has ordved tthea it should nlio be treated 
Bs a, natiooal qDosliDO. 



The KAtional OoTernment has alvajs asaumod Juriidiction over the liquor 
traffio. It baa tolerated, if not enooningcil, tha manofoctari), imporlatiOQ, 
and sale of alcoboUo liqnota, imd e^cuctcd a rovonno tbsTQ&om. The preuuo 
Umita of thia jniiadiction in tbo aeronil States, m a inBttcr of cnn^tntjcmal 
relationBhip, naed not here be ai^ed. In tho SiGtrict of L'oinmbiA, yi tha 
n Tetritorii^B on anr Westers frontier, and also over the foreign importa- 
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ia absolnte Bad entire. 



tioD of oleobolio liqnorB, n( 



In Uio District of Colnmbia, in ISJa, thero were 1.150 places where intosl. 
caUnf; liquoia v.*ere sold, which paid trlbato to tho Oovomiuenl fur the privi- 
lege of carrying on tho crimo-genorating ttaiEc. Added io these are nnli- 
oensod plocoa vhere liquors are vended, which, it ia catimated, mats an ag- 
gregate of somewhat over 2,000. The popnlation of tho District of Cotnmbia, 
is 131,700, and of licensed ll([nor dealere Hiero is one fbr 114 of tho inbabl- 
tanla. In 1873, dnring the fiscal year, there vera in the Distriel of Columbia 
13 liceosud manoi^tnTcrs of fermeuled liquors, who pai^ to tho treasnry at 
the National GovernuiBQt for the year un aggregate of $16,006 m ; while, dur- 
ing the same time, the dealers, wholeaulo and retail, in diatilled spirits paid a 
triliEte to the Natioual Treasucy, In the aggregato, of $38,418 43. Tho tolal 
amount of revonno to the Natdonal Govemmuntfiroia tho District liquor traP 
So, under ita inicaodlut« Juiisdiation, and carried on with its aanction and 
piotectjon, forthe year WES $54,423 II. Mnider and other Crimea, panper- 
lam, and Bacial vice, which Juvoiiably attend tho salo of atcohotie llqnot as a 
bevcmga elBewhcro, are also its nnhappy (hiition in the nation'B capital. 

It is pertinent to enquire, Whose grog-ahops are ttiMO t Whoso tho reapon- 
iibility for their eontinaanco or suppression t Tho answer, iu tho lost analy- 
sis, will bofoundtobe; every citizun of tho United Stales. Citizenahip in 
this country is of a twofold charaal«r, Stato and Xational. Each confers its 
benefits; each hu attendant icsponsibilittcs. Through tbo medium of hit 
cmionahip under tbo Goremmcnt of tbo United Slates, every citiaou is oi 
dimctly responsible for the licensing or thosapprcsKion of Ibo grog^ebopaot 
the District of Columbia us fur thuau of (he State to which ho belong 




NATIONAL LBGISL4TIOK. 



Tho TerritoriM, U well na the Di»tdub nf CalDmbta, tia ni 
ate JnriBdlL-Uon of the N&tionB] QDrurmneEt, and, IherefbiB, luat^ tha miia 
rolBtioB to its citizeaaln all parts of Ui8 comttrv. Thsy are Bine in ODmber — 
Wyoming, n'BBhingUm, Utab, New Uciico, Muntaua, Id&ho, Dalmta, Colo- 
nula, ODd Aiizoua — OBdoover sn urea of cauutiy larger in titoat than, the origt- 
nal tbirteen Btatea. lut^eabaeiiee of the Tcqnisite Damberof iBbsbltanta, 
they are not yat In tiie condition of Botf-govenmient, They maj and tnoijjd 
be preserved inlort from the grog-abop Bystem. Aa Congreas would guard 
UisBO Tcrritotieg sealnet the intiodactioH of tho cattle-plague oianjthiugofa 
kindred chaiac^ter prejudicial to their material intcreaM, bo it ahauld Interdict 
tho manufectuie, importation, snd lale therein of intoiicuting liqnom fbr 
drinking parpoBes Aa an eicelhmt precedent, I quote with pleasure the 
offieiol annoDncement of the conditious of aalo and purchoao receuU? applied 
to a portion of tho Omaha Indiau Besurvatiaii, authorised by aet of Coaip'eas, 
asfoUowa: " And In all patents of land Bold under the iwt al^ve refarred lo, 
rSSRB WILL BE ISSEHTBD A CLArSB FOR EVER PBOBnimBQ THK SALB OF 
a UgUOEa oa EATD LAHDB, CHDGB FB14AI.TT of FOnFElTQBBOV 



In Colorado alone, in 1879, thBre wore thirty-Bixmoauiluitarera of fermented 
liquors; and the liquor dealers of that one Territory paid iuto tho NntloBBl 
Treasury a reyenuo tni of jas.MG g& In the other Territories there were in 
1873, of miinufactnmra of ferraenteil Hquoni, in Arizona, 10; Dakota, S; 
Idaho, 13; UoDtanB,36; KGwMeik-o,8; Utah, 16; aud Washington Terri- 
tory, 14. The Inst (iscal yeFir, Ibe licenBed liquor dealers of Aiizona paid n 
p mranuetoion thviitruflioto theKBtionaITreaaur)'oftll.339DI; of Dnkots, 
I 11.738 31; ofldikho, (19,146 31; ofUontana, $97,0651)7: oflfow Mexico. (15,- 
|ca0 50; of Utah, $19,096 74; of Washington Territoiy. $14,661 CO; ofWyom- 
I Ing, $4,699 64. The agRregate revenue paid to the Kalional Treasury by the 
Hccnaod liquor dealorB of all the Toiritories Sir the last fiscal year was $134,. 
306 97. 

Thsie Territorlca are now in the ftmnative period. They are rapidly fill- 
ing up with a population by-and-by U bo admitted to the Union na Stalest 
Wliethcr they shall bo heuneforth consecm1«d to temperance and ita attend- 
ant lilcesings, or to inebriety andila btUb, will depend open tho action <if the 
NaHoual Government now. Who can donbt that it would be the policy of a 
wise and an enlightened atatfismanehip to at onoe exclude, hy national edict, 
, the tiaSus in lutoxicatiug liqsora aa a beverage from their borders 1 
h la tho pCoBent lav relating to the liquor tniQo with the ludions, which baa 
r Von for nearly forty year* upon the NaUonal dtatute-book, wo have an impor- 
I' tonlproeadentforitiingent national prohibllory legislation. It requires only 
I to be insda nuivorsal instead of partial In ita application. 

Congress shonld also require haaeefiirth of eveiy new Territorial applicant 
for aduiiKiiou into the Union (aa in the Omaha Indian Reserratlou Land 
tatenla) a Rmdamentol oonstitntional proviso for ever prohibiting the liqaoi 
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Wltb tliD Congreu of tlie Uoited SUtwi leeta bIso the enliis control aret 
the iiuportation of nluoholio liqnora troia ftiralgra eonatrieii. In 1S73, Iba 
import tmda in distiUert liquors rppruBpnWd a refill vuluo of |3T,000.(KK); 
hrmciiUd liqnora, t^.SOO.OUO; viaet. $l3S.0O0.IXK)~iiii aggrogate or (■&!,- 
M)0,000. Jb irill bo soon that tho bUHineM Bagumci immense proportions as ft 
BommereiallQtpfGSt. It is roeognizpd and troRted b7tlio NationiU GoTorn- 
men t HI baiiug s logitimata, and theielbra a lespontabla, Btutas. Thnt the Im- 
portBlioa of forsign vinea and othur alcobollo liqaora bna Taacb to do v-itb 
QiD perprtitatioa of flio harmful BOcialdriakiag-nHagaa ia onlj-too sppnrent. 
Bo mnch olcobol aa ma^be iiDcosaaiy for sciontilioHndm^chanicalpnrpoBea 
can eaeilj bo protided hora. Importation froTa abroad ia thoreforo wholly 
nnDoccMnrf. Onr ports ora nisclj guarded ag^unat tho approach fhim foreign 
ahoiGB or chaluro, Bniall-poi, foUow fever, and othor infoctiona disoaec* 
vhipll Tonld imperii tha public hoalth. PasBesgera, cargo, and Toasel are 
rigOTOOBtf quarantined, hon-ertr (^nt the inconTonience or loss. But all 
theiufouUoni dlsoasei combined ^ra lira to onlj- a amallfraetionalpartof 
tho Buffering and death irhiPh imported aliiiiholio poison occasiona. Why 
■hould not it also bo quamntincd and prohibited an entronco into oar ports 
hcscefbrtb ! To aecuro early iegialatioa by Congreaa to this end shoold be 
an ^m of the fiiends of temperance in all partaofthe conntry. 



la tho administration of the citH Borviro, tompsranoo sboald have eonild- 
enitiea and ri>rognltion. A ri'pubtie sbnnid leqniro of Ita aarrants, G'om 
cbief oirecutivo to the offidal of lo treat rack, as bQ indiapcnBabia qualification 
tbr tbe public trust, tot^ abetinonce iiom all alcoholic Uqners na buvrmgcg. 

After an STtended eiperisncB and oliBrrvatJiia in ofBeial )if?, Themaa Jef- 
ferson, a short timo before his death, said: "Wero I to commenua my si- 
nniniBtraBon Benin, with tho knnwiedgo which, from eiparienfc, ! 
quired, the first question 1 wunld aakn-ith regard to every pnhlio 
Ibr pnUio office should hn, Ii he addicted to the uao of ardent spirits C '. 
later experience of our Soremment confirms the viadom and importancati 
this opinion to early eipreBSed by Freaidcnt Jofforsoa conoemiug tlia d 

coMMiasroM of enqotbt, 
Anar(5ontnoedoftho tempenincB reform at the preaont time li of compRN'l 
heuriTO and authenlie ttatiitical information. This need is withia tho Boop« 
of the National Government to snpply. CommlaBlona of one kind and 
anotlier are Buthoriaed by Congri-aa to enquire into and report vsrious mea- 
aureaand proposltiona involving local and national ialereata. So onoirill 
deny tbattbo intercsta, pecnuiary and otherwise, inrolredln tho liquor trnfr 
fie BIO inUcicnt In mignttude and importanro to warrant official enqniry 
In 1873, tho amount of revenao pud to the NatJonal Trensary on distilled 
•piiit4wal 119,475.516 36, ropresunting abont lOO.OOO.mW gallons at a rstaa 
tbIbo of about (:]I7,000,OaO. Doaiers In fennented liquors paid Iti taxes o* ■ 
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IP 

about $76,010/310^ 



thpir trnffio $6,573,^ 36, representing nn aggregate mtnuiy fnteieit^ 
t3DI},IKn,0W, Tbe bona vitie trade represenfa a valoe of about IP ~ 
in thia ill mldition to tho foreifm import traiie, rtptenenting a totij t 
■boot 1 165,000,000. Juelnaiig the capital iuvcaltd inbuildiDfa, ranchini 
and other cipoDStB InTol'ed in thn liqnortrfuip, anaggrcgatoof itstotnl 
(niD<ar7iatorostlaI373n-w at least (1,500.000,000. Tbsvbole number a 
plnccfl f>f salo pnving ijiiijs to tha Kational Troaiurj- tOr tho ycui was I68rl!Q| 
ThialoOTBa out of tIow entlrolj-tho largo immbor who Bcll alcohol mi d 
ftandtbe GoTPrmnent of all lovpnao Ihorofroni. Tho opponenti of ptoUbl 
tioahaMtaallyasaert tbut prohlbitoi? logislnticm foi the Bopproaaion. of tt 
liquortcnlEaBadiatuiiipuriincohHsbDGii, wbereTer tried, afhllnte. Tho p 
«olrPBUlt«cftholiqtiortraffio«ioircU JtaowTi. 
talmlatsd, anthontio, national alatdatics at to its ftuition in crimB, t 
and pauperinni. 

It 13 due to an alnssea tbat there ehanld be an imputlal natioiuil n 
rioD nnthorizcd b^ Congress, l)it, to cnqulro into and report upon the tiqnor 
baffle anil Ita TclatlonH to the pnl.Iin welfare i anil, ad, tho lesnlta of reBlrio-__ 
tire and prohibilorriit^Blatioa in the BOTBral States of the TJuioit (or the Bi 
preasion of intampBranoo. 

Son- shall this le^slation be atttuued 1 Ve do i 
b« realized at once. 'Wo do cipoet it, and mora, to bo {;i^ed nltjnuktol 
Thero can be no eompleta triumph of the tompernnoa reform witiiout it. . 
temperance consittuvucj', lor^ in sumbera, and, if imittMl la pollo^ a 
pnrpoeo, weight}' ia Influence, olreodje^iatsitithiu and oulcide of fllB Tl 
temperancD orgnniaationa in pfi>ry State and Terriloiy of tho Uuioo. 
ttncpB or Icngnca, embracing tho momhersUp of the diffurent ti 
aoci<:tii:3 and nil guud citiiena friBndlj'to national prohibitory leglslftlit 
Bhonld hi) at ouco formed in oyery CongCBasLonal distrioL Tha ariBtlnj 
Congrsaa Bhaubl bo eacaaatl/ raomoriBlisod for tho reosoaablB IsgislaliQa 
desired. Oandldatca hereafter shonld bs aelceted and volM (or with 
taca to their trnsttForthlDeea in roepect to temperauiie db a, nstionBl i 
/ho press, the pnlpit, and tho plutibrm Bhonld be urged to units In d 
Ing tho public ibanght to thia national ogenc]' of Cougrvasional action, 
andtothoiiaportimeoofBflieientorKaaijintioa with Cflpocial rofenmoo tioto- 
to. Clergymen aud membera of churelioa shonld work with awilland M a 
unit in this diroction. Moral anaaioft ahonld generatB the motlTB pow^r— * 
light publio opinion. Intelligeut, vigorous poUtiGitl orgitnimtioa b1 
eppl^this aggregatu powor of citizenship, through legislation n-ai th( 
oliiner^ of admluLBtratiTO government, to Uie end to be attained — tha 
lute prohibition of tha tniOIo in aleoliolio poison for drinking pnr 
throughout one national domain. 
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u gbbe f OH b tbavej-Btliftiidlianiis 
11 boa Otidaiilt^d iu the ^st, aud 

u u B eoent t "■-■ 

e iiapreaaionnpiit. 
[ 1 a K ail AmeriL'au-bi>rn 

popn a a and the liireii^ ^uiB 

to Taro of tho o wh f liiistniclio'ii was 

lou amall to find J do. a not then, as now, 

tiecome m e f ano Ii K uil wh h TOtea and uffioes are 

thj Qie ehoiidJ B li oght and aold from whu asale t retail. Now all Ihu 
is chBugeil Tba ua u a entirol; djffo e t, and Je^uiHsm on the one 
Dmd, and Gem an gv>n on the o he find a .otall; different ^tata 

of things □ Amen a. \\ th a vatt Tot g oonB tuoncy of tboir own 
wrt on the one hand, and tbe oimnoas ootmptibililj of all olaases of 
affice-scekere and holUisrs on the other, the obanceH for vietoif f<ir tbe 
Obristian Sabbath and all otlier moral inBtttatLona are nut to homaa eyes 
tiie clearest 

One of the most powerfol elements in the grand oomplei of inflnencea 
wbiolj tbe irrelijrioo of r^ontineotal Enmpa, and partioularly that of Ger- 
many, is arrayiuft azoinfit Qie American tiabhatb, ia beer and its stir 
roKTtdings. The Sabbath beer gueHttoii ia one whose importance we hays 
hardly yet beyiun tu nnderstand ; and yet there ia no other such fou to 
nnr Sabbatb at work in America to-day as the German beer mflnanaon *< 
Let BB consiler the tav aspetia of this inevitable conOict between ^~ 
Sabbath aitii iieer, Qumelr : 

1, The p9ii>ers whiah heer arrays against the Babba& ; and 

2. Snme reasons mliy Ihese povjtrs ought not to jirecoti. 
I. Tbe fowbrb \rHicn beeb arbays aoachst the Gabbath. 
Theie are many and uiigUty. We eao only notice them oouiprebeu- 

KTOly uuiler a few heads; 

I. The Fittaneial Foaer of the beer interest ia verily formidable, 
Tho Ananal Conjtresa of the Brewera of the United States held ita sea- 
rion for 1872 in New York. Ita President, in hia opening aJilroiia, gayi 
■omB of the statiaUcs of tho boor bualneaa as follows : 

Nninher ot brcwsrtei In tbe United Ststea, .... 3.0DD 

•Tsfitsi inyealcd, (lOn.Omi.OOO 

Bovenne paid to Dnltsd Gtstm OOTcnunBat in ISTt, . . fl.WO.fiaO 4 

Boric; ouimulljr canBuiuud, bu^^iul* lS,flllo,nna ^m 



S'iW, no intelligent perBon can consider these fi^nrcB nithont onm- 
preLoDding how ra.it if their Biznili canoe. And then, the relationK of 
■neb a gruat flnancial pnwer to all oCbor brauohes of liuainass moat alio 
b>! taken into oomfideraCion. The farmor. tho shipper, the cooper, ths 
enjcllienr, Ihe teamster, the landlord, the advertiser, and the dealer, ai 
well as tho brewer anil malstor, moat be counted in, since they are all 
involved In tho financi.tl bitoreite of tho buxiuess. They are all luidei 
lis pay, directly or indirectly. Snoh an enemy stands on a basii Eat 
different from that of a volunteer reform movement. It ii a mine of 
money— monpy gotten by robbery and murder, to bo BUte, hat towmj^ 
Bc.fferthelBSd. and money easily and ra^iiWj ma&e, wA W> ip-WKra. ■**. 
uiakjngof wUnh oQormoaa soma onitt te a^lAB.'aiW4Si.^»«««>^^'** 
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THJt BABBATH ASD THE BSEB QITEaTIOir. 



- - - payatalentDd atid erperianced lawjer * 

irincfily annual salu; for lii» eetvicos m looking ufter their intereBbs in 
^tate lepialntitin in Albany. In the game mannur, the hrewera aH ova 
the tiatiai} pay immenso sums every year to Eostain Qieir oommon. caoM 
utd to enfuruB their demands. They even take advantage of tha great 
■evonuB aiactt^d frotn tbeu by the General GoTerumeut to make it Qit 
fuiiDdaCion ofaolBim to reapeetability andpatriutiBiQ(!), and to demand 
GorreK^uding protection before the law. 

Thia ia Oie ^aat moDeyed power which, as sach, aasnilB- the deTenoM 
of tbe Sabhatb. It claims the Salibath oa business grountls. Satard^ 
is pay-day, Suudav la rest>day. On Sunday, tbetelore, moQ bare boui 
moiiuy to buy and leinure to drink and oaronge. Sunday, therefore, 
ouffbt tu be — and but fur those pbarisaiual American. bifnitneB woald iM 
—the best bueinesB day in the week. It bas lon^ been tbe best buajneai 
day for the bocr-Beller in Europe. Wby sbnnld It not be ao beret Ii 
not tbis the boasted land of liberty f Did lie not come here for liberty 1 

8. The PoHUcal Poaer of beer is a direct result of its financial 
power. Be employed acciiidiog to its own bad principles and directed to 
lie own bad end. No leeitimate traffic aspires to tbe poseeaaius nf BQch 
[KiliticBl power, or to Buch a use (if it. But the beer interest knows that 
Ota iegalBatbgnarda of morality, and eepeoially the Sabbath, moat Iw 
broken down in this oountr; Mfore it can have full sway for itself. 
Hence its ineesaant efforts to eewe inKiu the legislatiDn of tbe twnntiy ; 
and in this matter it acts without uisgnise, and loakeB no secrat of ita 
efforts or their intention. 

3. Tfte.SrjcioiZ'OiOero/BflflriB another mighly influence agnjnst tba 
Sabbath. Tl'.at it is a mighty social power is nndeninhle. All intoii- 
oanta are. Tbey tend to draw men together for social indulgence, and 
to inaianato tbfimeelves into asaemblies not oouTened eapeoialTy on their 
Aoaount. and take poaxession of them. Tbey tend to mould to their owa 
stamp 1^1 the aoeial life with wbii:b they coma in contact, from that of 
tbe publio drinking and smukintr reaort to (bat nf the private parlor 
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^^ Sow, ic ia Biiparently true that, from its pecnlior ubaraolor aud effuot^ ^^^1 

^M tbe social influeuoe of buur over those coming under its ^way is groat«j^^^H 

^H than that of any other intoiicaiit known in America, perbapa in tbM^^^^H 

^H world. Strong liquors, npinm, and other similar drag8^aiekly is<ilat«[^^^^| 

^V their devotees from sooiety by complete intoxication. But Uie dilntaA^^^^H 

^* and inaipensive form of alcohol as used in beer enablaa ita drinker ttf^^^^^ 
spend aeveral boura in tbe proRresaive process of intoxication before 1 



spend aeveral boura in tbe progressive process of intoxication before 
h}S fouulties are oompletely eclipsed ; and these are the bonra of aooial 
hilarity and moral abandonment before the power of enjoymanl is pata- 
lyied. This explaina tbe social power of beer. Men and wnmeo son on 
It maintain a low degree of intoxication, exactiy adapted to recklau 
mirih and revelry, for a whole Sabbath afternoon and evening, witboot 
n^cefiiiarily getttcg belptesaly drank, at least not until late at nigbL 
Tlins it stimnlatca, while at the aame time it perrerti' and debast'P, tiu 
Bi'cial faculties. No other iiitosicant in eiiatence offcta aach a lure U 
nuliul.v dissipation od the Sabbath, tbe day of relaiacion Irom or^nalj 
toil. Its nature, cboapuoas. and efleots tend to draw men and wodmb 
»wuy from home and from tbe hoTioe of God to places of poblio soeld 
teBOTt, to saloons, gardens, and groves, where, ohaerVed only by tboM 
•imilarly employed, they can spattd tbe aacred hours in smoking, drink- 



iDK, hilarity, tousio, and danoinir. often e 
debau ' ■ . . .^ 



Bbauoh, 
gotten. 

'.. Hie B'ftijfejyPiHwriBitselfajartoftbebeer power. The beer h 



M^ tbe thia point of the wedfip, whiob expands tJirongh wine, and , 
^u mm, aud brandy, until its bead ot po^wet la t«ftc\i«4\.-ttli«'tt3i*nV 
Mmnan t»/" ado Iterated wti^kef U la tba laort UKasv»i^V «S ■■"■ — ' 
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THB SABBATH AND THE BEEB QUESTIOA 

fta wlfooateii of beer to pretend, as Qeneral Sigel did in our deilM '' 
before the New York Legislature's committee, ajid as all ita opol'ie-^t* 

Eretead, tbat beer is an a^ont in Iha serviiieartempGriuiceaitd m<>ralitvt 
atati ia not yet often sacn a fool as to be divided a^inst himseir. Tlie're 
it no such ^od news tor tbe caaae of tnitb aa tb~Ht. felrery apolo^^st 
for beer huowa tbat the liquor interests of the oimDtty.noxt to flireotly 
helping IhemBBlves, ataad coustantlj ready to ^ve their whole power 
til help OD tboBe of Che beer traffio. Beer is the inaidJona and perraaiTS 
joakal that here, as in >b native wilds, is ever on tbe alert to ecttut and 
bant dovQ tbe prey it cannot master aloee, for lion aleubol to t«ar in 

J'eoes and devour ; and it gets a like protection in return for its ffork. 
at beor, tbe sociaJ jackal, bunta in company, and few are the victims 
whom ita combined alloroments are not able to destroy. Tbe Cbriatian 
Sabbath it cl^mB aa ita f^rand hnuting-dav, and our loved Amerios for 
tiie Boene of its brutaliiing orgies. And it has in reality tbe whols 
firightft:! list of alcoholic and diabolic drinks to posh it on. Wben wfti 
a liqaoT -dealers' aasoeiation over known t« oak tbut the sacredness of tbe 
Sabbatb be preserved T Whee haa it asked that Che taiotion on beer be 
inoreased, or its manufaotiire or eale diminiebed t When bave thest 
lutereats ever qaarrelled, exc^t over tbeir mutual spoils 1 Beer is no 
better than its company. All are alike wolves of one pack, and thej 
should die together in the pit they have digged. 

These are a few of tbe many and mighty foroes which beer is to-day 
maisballing on tbis continent against toe Christian Sabbath- In theU 
presenca beer riees froai insignificanoe to the proportions of a hydrfc' 
But let US consider ; "^ 

ILSOME OF THE REAfiOira WHT THESE POWEKB OUGHT K 

1. Tilt Temperance Reason. For the sake of the oanse of tenipe- 
raoce, the beer traffic should be prohibited on the Sabbath, II the tradt 
cannot be atopped on the holy day, how can it ever he stopped on seen 
lai daysf If it can he stopped on that day, many advantaiies wiL 
result. In the Srst place, tbe largest one day's drinking of the week ii 
out off. It is not true tbat what men lose from their driu^ on Sunday 
they will make np on other days. It is, rather, true that if Ihoy apetid 
Bonday sobarly, they wiil he more likaly to spend Monday so also, Th( 
joberiug and hallowing respite of Sunday will be more likely to lead 
to betl«r thoughts, to give conacience a cbanoe to be heard, tbf 
home-feeling and the fear of Ood a chance to be felt ; oud tbe more tbe] 
are felt, the more likely is the drinker Co oome to his scm^s. No drunk 
Brd is hopeless who spends his Sundays eober. Snr will men generally 
bay up on SaCardsy their drink for two days, and drink at hnine. The 
pnblie resort, tbe company to be met there, tbe escape from tbe ecmticj 
ol'home, are powerful seducers to drink, ujuny ofwhioh are taken awaj 
when the beer-shops are closed. Drinking jn solitude or among the snr 
TOtlEJiags of home is quite another matter from drinking where drinkitif 
U in order, and where it in onC of order not to drink, 

Bnc again, the temneranoe cause would gain bi^cause the most ex- 
pensive, protracted, and riotons drinking is that done on the Sabbath, 
and all this would be changed. If men can be aavod from the woraC of 
all drinkiu(^ days, there is hope for the other days. If Chey can save the 
wagaa received on Saturday, and keep nome of it over Sanda;^, they ore 
more likely to keefi ic thniagh Che week, or gee it into tbe aaviugs-uauk 
Ho one moveraeut is moro periloua Co the cause of temperance than thai 
Which would make Sunday the groat day of drioking, aud of the worit 
and most dumoraSzing drinking of all tbo week. 

The plea that toer, uy supplanting nun, is a TefOT\fii\m^ vn<st*.'*Bss»fc 
eonaumption oo theSabbalh, or any lAhvx Aa; ,\aw»Ms a.'aasA'^ ' j"*!^.. 
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mtoxicanta nevor RatiRfy tlio craving for the atronger, liTit, iiiraiUI^ 
uuito and affeiavato it. 
Bat tbe Sabbath mast be preaeired against the nssBolte of beer for 

2. Tim Fairioti': Season. That which demDralizKH und debauches tha 
people Tuina the uation. In fact, what ii> the uatiou but the imitf of iti 
people 1 Ni> uutiuDal pcosppj^tf, no national eiifitence, ever did or eva{ 
OkD outiivB theTirtaea orita [cuple. The oormptioDaaddebaAemeatoL 
the niaaaeaof theoommon peuple has ever beea therotttiathaiidi'Btroyel 
•inpire^. i^o virtuouB and mural people were ever eoalaTed. But ' 
the Sabbath ha oTortbruwa, and all other moral restrajuta would a 
bU with it, and Fariti, Babflon, Sodom, would Boon finish the stoiy. 
Tho Ohristian Sabbath has doue more lor Ametioa than all ber fertUa 
80-1, her 6ne oliniate, her riverB, iaJies. foreata, gold-minea, or coal. It 
bas oiTiliaed aud ennobled her men, parifled and exalted bor women, 
and taaght ber cbildrou to ruvere the oainB of their country next to that 
of their Ood. If we want to diminiBh orime, paupera^o, and taxation, 
to lighten t^e people's burdens aud ta increaae their power to bear Uiein, 
iJien stand fast by the Ameriean Sabbath. It is tho eommon law of out 
land ; let it be of uuc hearts also. It is as truly a part of oiir constita- 
tionBl foQudations, though unwrittec, as the Bill oT Eights, the Decla- 
ration of IndeTJendence, or the Constitution itself. The hand lifted 
agaiDSt it is feeling for one of the central pillars that prop the temple of 
Amerioaa liberty. But, 

3. Tlu) i£e%KHU Eeruon ie the one of final and all-importaot weiftbt 
Ifan is a being of two natures, living two lives, and uestmed for two 
worlds. The Sabbath was ordained by God at creation espreaaly to 
minister to bis noblest being and bis immortal interests, whatevm 
makes war upon tbe day set apart by his Maker for eapeoiai attentjon to 
those mtereate makes war upon what is worth more to maokind than 
wealth, or kindred, or native ooontry. Tbe Sabbath is the wiudow, tha 
skylight of tbe week, opened by divine law aud love up through tlie 
clouds, and mnrk, ouu turmoil of this earlbly hie to a clearer sky and a 
diviner life above. That skylight of tho soul muni be kept ojien, or man's 
immortal nature) must be smothered tike tbe lost miner m the cboke- 
domp of the mine. This world can never be saved without tbe Sobbatii, 
as a day for rest, for reason, for repentance and comaiunion between 
'- seal and its wurce and God. To close the Sabbath for spiritn-' 
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Calcutta &lsok'Hole upon a world of Rasping, aying sotils I To convi 

' ' ' to a day of profane dissipation ana brutaliziug delAUcb is ho to ol ~ 

r what Is the same thing, to hnrrr men blindly and doUriooaly ai 



&om the ooiy breathing-place for their spiritual life. Hov 
of Sunday beer-guzxlen) and liceutious reTullers Ik reached by ths 00| 
pel of salvation t Let the strong arm of civil law, ax it is bound tr 
protect the guiet and devout worshipper from disturbance, and ir 
lecting the rights of the worshipper atso at lift ssoib tme conl'or ax 
timable boon upiin his disturber. Tbe beer-drinking portli>os i 

float cities are cow a pandemonium whan selling and drinking A 

allowed on the Sahbalb. Thn ^bop^ must be clotitd aud the irode 
(topped, or we are on the way to Spanish bull-fights after the Ijord'l 
Saiipcr, aud the riot aud (loom of Gomorrah iu the end. Let as keep 
the window of tbe Sabbath open between earth and heaven, lest earth 
beouiue the Tesnbulo of hell, itatber let the American Sabbath, radiant 
with mi're than natural suushine^ brighten onward into earth's nuUennial 
n»l aud glorj. 

yVMLlBBSD BT TUB NATIUNAI. TaUPERANCK BoCtSTT ttXa i 

UDATIOK HOOBB, No. 58 RBknli B^RftBt, VxW 




HE field is so wide that one hardly knows where to 
I am contJQually more and mijro impressed 

myself with the grandeur and llie breadth of this 
I temperance reform; and it seems to me that the 

moat enthuaiastic of ua have not perceived tlio fnll 
scope and grandeur of the moTement. It aeema to me scjmetimes* 
that, to ofleoiivcly present auy great reformj we want to relate 
it to great fundamental tmtha; and there ia danger that we 
shall narrow this subject by looking at it from a single point of 
Tiew, My interest in this temperance reform is nut as a, man 
of one idea, unlesei you make that one idea as grand aa humanity 
and as broad as the world. My interest in ibid ciiuse ia not a 
qnestion of appetite— a question of what a man shall eat or drink 
— but it is because it is deeply related to human progress aud to 
Christian dovBlopment. E^ery age and every civilization has 
its dominant idea. You know in the earliest civilization (the 
Hebrew) there was the unity of God; then, in the Grecian civil- 
ization, its ideals were those of beauty and art. That was the 
great dominant idea of Grecian civilization. Thou we come to 
the Roman civiliiaiioii ; law, power, and authority were the 
genius of Rome. Now we eomo to Christian ci^-ilization. and we 
have a different idiial. Tho fun dame Dial idea of Christian civil- 
ization, you know, ia the fatherhood of God, and that brings 
with it tho biwchevhood of man. So that we test allthingahy 
eeelag wliether thev tend to human development, whether they 
tend to uialte man more in tho likeness of God, his heavoniy 
Putlier; and we test the value of all reforms by seeing how 
important aod fu.idamental they are in carrying forward this 
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grand idea of our cirllizatinn. Now, it seems to me, If we tain 
1 the codcosbIodb of men who are not witfi us, we must allow 
that this monster evil of iatemjjeranceia not ouly a great barrier, 
but the great barrier to social developmeat and to a complete 
Cbrialiau civilization. It is among the platitudes of papers sticbi 
as tbe Liindon Times that intemperance causes more evil tbai 
auytbiug else in (he world; aad one of the leading minds of 
England, not a special teiaperaiice reformer— Bish up Terajjle — 
said the other day in Exeter Hall that, of all the preventible 
evila of tbe world, intemperance waa the greatest; it waa the 
oanse of more misery than any preventible evil that existed. 

Well, now, if we believe that, the first call of the Christian,) 
the first call of the philanthropist, the first call of the statesmi 
iB to roll away tbia barriertoonrcivilizatlonand toonrprogreaft 
It is not because this stain interests us; it is not because there 
Is anything attractive in tho drinking habits of tbe nation ; bat 
It ia because we find a barrier here which via must get out of tho 
way before we can paaa on to a broader and better civilization. 
Vulgar, coarse, and common as the obstacle is, it is an obstacle 
that stands in the way ; and we must remember that it is a doo- 
trlne of Cbiiatiaaity that tho humblest and the poorest (if I may 
nso tho expression) servlco that can bo performed for humanity 
la the noblest, if It is necessary. Thatj I take it, wa^ the great 
lesson that our Saviour wished to teach when he took a towej 
and girded himself after dinner, and washed tbe feet of his dis- 
ciples, I take it that that ia the great leaaon which tliis age ia 
learning — feeling that tho humblest service for man ia not vul- 
gar, but that it ia the truest nobility. And yet, how genertd and 
how wide Bhould be the disaemination of tliia lesson, compared 
with what it ia 1 Why ia it that oar men of cidture and refine- 
ment, the noble of the land, men who ougbt by their position to 
take a lead in this movement, are only to bo seen hero and thero, 
like some of tho noble friends in our midst t But the great mass 
of the reverend clergy, of itiustrioua senatora, of public men, ami 
the great mass, not only of fitshion, but of culture and refina- 
ment, are not fonnd in our movement to-day, Whyia itf I 
cannot stop to tell you all the reasons why. I simply advert to 
tha fact. From the time of the apostles to the present, 
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always been so. You rench the masses before yoii reach tboes 
who are aasuming to lead them in the advance of society and 
of culture. It belongs to the few to take their part with these 
gieiit truths, aud to be honored in their advocacy aud in earaeat 
eUbrta for their furtherance. 

The tcmpcranco rofoiTn, broad as it is, divides itself naturally 
iolo two branches ; it ia a reform of two methods. It is a re- 
form, you know, in the first placo, of tho individual ; it ia a 
tjtru^gle against inward temptation; and then, as applied to 
society, it is a strug^rlo against the outward iDcitemeut. So that, 
again, it divides itself into moral and legal snasioa. We need 
moral auaaion, of course, as the foundation of everything ; we 
need correct public sentiment as the fouudaiion of all correct 
action, and nobody can iivervnlue this. It is always to ho pre- 
sent in our e Sorts, and nobody sheuid think, if WB make but httlo 
mentiiia of it in our Mnveutions, that we therefore ignore it. It 
l3 because we do not wish perpetually to go laying again tiie 
foundation. The foundations have been iaid. We all beriero in 
it; we oil know it; wo were all brought up to appreciate the 
value of it ; and wo do not wish to be repeatedly Tinming to 
weariaomenesa the platitudes that have been repeated so often 
in regard to tliis cause. We know it all hy heart ; we value aud 
cling t) it, aod we esjiect to as long as wo are engaged in this 
temperance warfare. But tiut of tliia grows the neteesity for 
legal suasion. I have a very short method with those who advo- 
cate moral suasion alone. I say, " Practise it upon yourself flrst. 
Persuade yourself flrst to be total-abstiuence moti ; for niue- 
tentbs of tlio men who hdk about this are not total -abstinence 
moo themselves. Persuade youraelves, then try it upiin your 
Deigbbor ; then go hand-in-hand with those noble organizations 
that are lilting up the weak. Do the work or moral suasion ; 
lift men up from tbe gutter; and then, depend upon it, there 
will bo no man more earnest and pronoauced than you in an 
effoi t to roal^o the streets safe for tho men whom you have res- 
cued from the gutter." No man who has a Christian heart, who 
has wept and prayed over the victim of intemperance, and has 
succeeded in elevating him into the imago of God, with a clean 
heart and a pure soul —no man trembles more than that t 
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when he sends him forth to his daily ^ork to ran the gauntlet 

of the lojallzod grog-shops that lie in his path ; aad no matter 
what tlnit man'a theory may hci\'o bi'cn when he started, he 
comes baukfriioi the worlt of bonevoleuceiiul!g:n:mt at the civi- 
lization that alloi^s the we;ik to lie tempted iiack to destruction 
again hy this public iocitement to vioo and lulqnitj. So that 
let every man folliiw mora! suasiou to the end, not with moi 
and word Only, but with the heart and band, audi willtiak 
feeling uiion this enbject of legal Buasion. 

Now, one of tlie great subjects ia of political action; not oi 
beeanse it is animportaTitqaestlon, but becansenpon most other 
questions wo are fully agreed. Tears ago, wo settled the mat- 
ter that tempei-ance moant abstlnenoe ; we have also Bottled the 
matter that there was to be no disttoctlon betwnea intoxicaQts; 
we have sertbd, iii some vague aud geueral way, the qi 
that tlie ballot Bhould be used for temperance; but how, 
whore, and in what manner 1 These are the qnestiona 
settled now. TheiBfore, we take note of tbese tbings ; we dls- 
cnssthfim; wo pnt them forward in BTeryconveniion} they pat 
themselvea forward in every convention of earnest temperance 
men, because lliey ai'e tlio questions of the hour. Not 
they Bupcr.sode muriil anasion, 110^ because they pat out 
these other questions, but because we are agreed, and underal 
thoroughly all tliese otbcr questions. Upon this question 
not agreed; we do nut understand it thoroughly; we do wot 
our way clearly. Thoi-ofore, we come to juiu hand in hand, 
corifer together as Chiifltian bi-othera npon this grert qua 
of the hour. .\nd in bo doing, let me say that, whalever 
form of poliiical action that wo indulge in, wo ate tbea 
there carrying out i.i practice the most iniproasivo w:)y of: 
suaaion. There is no a::^tatioii of a community upon the eul 
of tomporanco that carries wiih it tho force, and directness, 
inhuoDce that a political agitation of these questions does. 
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The Results of PRomBirioN. 



.B (it Iljo leoipBraiice refur 
a failure." Tbcre is. oF coarse, do stntutH law wliick 
<t Bometlmes violated. The reni question Involvecl 
la, -' What are the results of the legal prohibition o 
alcoboltc bevcrogei!, coispared with ordiUKry legisl^ 



TTiB eiperlence uf Malno, the pioneer State, oovew aow a period ol i 
■ quarter of a ceiitur7 in coacectiuu with prohibitory legislation. 
We presBQt Ibe eyiUouim at IUohb thoroughly qualified to testify. 

In 1872, Go TBf nor PerUaiu writes; "In regaiii to the effout of tba 
Uuna Law upon tllt^ licjuor trade in this State. I think it eafe to bhj 
that It is very much Itwa than before the enactment of the law, pro- 
bably Dot one-tenth aa large. In some places liquor ia eald secretly 
'ji vlolatioQ ot law. as many other offences aru committed HgaiuBt 
the Btatutes and the peace and good order of siicicty ; hut in large 
listrlctB of the State the Honor tralBc ie nearly or qaite unknown, 
tfhetB formerly it was carried on like any other trade. 

Tho Hon. W. P. Frya. member o[ CoogrBss from tha Lewiaion 
ilHtrict, and es-AttorQey-Geuaral of -Msioa. hJbo (I'Wa) writes ; " I 
an and do, from my own perEumal observation, unheaitalingly affirm 
But the confluraplion of intoxicating Uquors ia Mv<ie iauot lo-daj 
ooe-tourtli bo great aa it was twenty years ago; ltiat,in tlie countrj 
portions of the State, the sale and use have utmost entirely cuaaed , 
that tlie law itself, under a Tigoroos enforcement of its provistonB. 
bas created a temperance Benliment which ia marrellous, and t« 
which oppositiou is powerless. In my opinion, oni remarkable tarn 
peranoe reform of to-day ie the legitimate child of the law." 

TheHon. Lot M.Morrill, Onlted States Senator from Maine. wiite« : 
" I have the honor uiiheBitatingly to concur in the opinions as- 
prepaed in the foregoing by my colleague. Hon. Mr. Frya." 

The Uon, J. Q. Blaine, bgieaker of the Houae of ltepreBentati''«a, 
writes: " I concur in tlio foregoing atatemontB ; and on the point 
at ilie relative amount of liquors sold in Maine and In thoae States 
where a aystera of license prevails, 1 am very sura, from personal 
knowledge and observation, tha* the sales are immeasurably leas Is 

Tho Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. United Statw Sunalor and ex. 
Pr>wident of the United States, writes : " I concur in tba statein^ns^ 

■ by Mr. Frye. In ' - . .. . 

r Law ot Maine u 
bas been ot immense value 

1'be Hon. Jnlin A. Peters, the Uon. John Lynch, Kud the Uoife^l 
BugetiA Halt, members of Congrats from Munu. Bubetaatlita the lore 
fulu^ teBtimnny. 

The RoK. Benj. Kingsbury, Mayor of Portland in 1 8 .'3, add fon. 
BS-Mayors, concur in a staiemcnt coiioernlng the dimlnntion of Um4 
liquor traffic in tho State of Maine, and in the dty of Portland 1m;M 
nuticnlar, llial, " aa the result of the odoiillou of the pnllry oiw 

frohibition, we liave to fay the tralBc has talleii oil vt-rv l*rgslt i 
> rnlttllon ui tlint ibwpn CHiinol vfitwW'j \« Kc-j ivas^W.. 1fc»svTS«« 
*WU wliL tl,f buBl m.-ntii. o! jivAynft ^>A\.-i* Cvwi Ax-^ww '""^ '** 
ll am fiatf tmilh as laiga an it «■• t.<>itBwtV| . • 
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doa of the trsde ie very great, and tlie (aToiable eTecta of 
poliornf prolilbltion ara manifest to the moat canial obseTer.' 

Otiipr city oBidttla of Portland — judges, City Clerk, Treasurer, and 
olhers — teBtity tliat tLe liquor trade ie greatly dlminlBhed, and la 
"not one-teutli of 'what It was prior U> the adoption of the Maioo 

Twelve well-known clergymen of Portland, repreaentiog tha 
Congre^Liona!, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Bpiac»- 
pal, UnitarlaQ, and Unlverealist Chorchea, In 1873 unite in the d*. 
cluratioc that the trade in intoii^tin^ liquors has been great],- 
rediifrf iy the Maine Law. They say : " In thia city, the qnanU"" 
■old now is but a small fraction of what we remembei the saleB 
have been, and we beiieve the reaulta are the aajue, or nearly 
throughout the State. If the trade exieta at all here, it ia carried 
with aecrecy aud caution, aa other unlawful praeliceB are." 

The Hon. Wm. S. Putoam, an ex. Mayor of Portlaod, a Democist, 
kvDwedly opposed to the principles of prohibitory llqnor lawa, aaya : 
" I moat in candor state I have had good opportunity to observe tha 
condltioo of this State to the matter of the use and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors for several yeara past, as couipared with some other 
Btatee where there are no prohibitory laws, and am certain that ths 
rural portions of Maijie are, and have been, in ao infinitely Itetter con- 
dition with refereQce to the sale aud use of such liquors than aimil»i 
portions of other States referred to, and are, and have Ijeeu, moreover, 
comparatively tree from both the sale and use : and this moal 
fairly be considered the result of prohibitory legislation. . . . Tha 
law is probably enforced, eveu iu large towns and cities, aa thorough- 
ly, at least, as any other pena! Btatute.' 

The Hon. J. 8. Wheeiight, Mayor of Bangor in 1873, writfla: 
" . . The law is being enforced throughout the State as nev«i 
before, and with wonderful success. No resident of our Htate can 
have any doubt that the liquor tmtllc haa been greatly repreasvd and 
reduced." Concurring in this statemeut are the names of Aldennen 
for 1871 and IHTS, the City Clerk, the Recorder, and Judge of Probate, 

The. Hod, Wolcott Hamlin, Supervisor of Internal Revenue foi 
Maine, writes, 1873 . " In the courae of my duty as an internal rev*' 
nue officer, I have become thoroug'hiy acquainted with the etat« and 
extent of the liquor traffic in Maine, aud I have no hesitation in nf> 
ing that the t>eer trade is not more than one per cent, of what 1 ■>»■ 
member it to have been, aod the trade in distilled liquors is not mora 
thao ten per cent, of what it formerly was. Where liquor is sold at 
all, it is done secretly, through fear of the law." 

Fifteen clergymeu. pastors of Free Baptist churches iii diffeleU 
of the State of Maine, unite in the statement, 1873, that "tha 
■ tralHc Is very greatly diminished uoder the repressive power nt 
Ih'e Maine Uw." 

The Uev. A. Dalton, Rector of St. Stephen's Protestant Bpieoopal 
Cliurch of Portland, writing of the results of the Maine Law, JuiM, 
1872, aays: " Many, in the humble clasaes of aociety particularly, hava 
oorreut views, and (onn good reaoiutiona, which tliey carry out ano- 
cessfally when not aolicitod to drink by the open bar. Many wivee 
haveassnred me of the improved condition of their families throofl^ 
the greater restraints put upon their ImBhands. Families, whoaa 
bomee are in drinking neighborhoods, or in streets where formerly 
were many drunken brawls, have gratefully acknuwiedKed the hapnr 
ehaniire wrought by the due administration of the li"" ■"""' 
tippUag-ebopn. " 
The Hon. O. 0. Staey, Sactetary ol SlaXa.^on. "ft. B. WiiTT»t< 
iuUatQeDSi^, Hon. J, J. Evelelb, llUfoi ot h.a&«M^ »ni ^" 
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THE RESULTS OF PnOItlBfTIOK, 

Sje, Ebq,. late State CanHtable, unite, 1873. in the lollcmrlnK: 

WB ware lo flBj Iliat the quantity of liqaors Eoldliero [Augueta] i 

^me-Mutli Eo large as formerly, we tliink it would be witliln tht ■ 

truth ; and the fnTuruble effects of tlie change opon all the iiite ~ 

»f the State are plainly aeen everywhere." 

The Uveraeont of the Poor ol Portland, Hon, John BrodfoTd, Chair 
man, unite, 1373, io Baying ; ■' If liquor-Ehopa Bsiat at all in this city. 
It la with seerocy and groat cnutioo, and the Bame tiling is iruo gene- ', 
-•ally throughout the State. The (nvorablo effect of thla policy i» 
rery evident, particularly in the department of pauperiein and aTime ; 
while the population of the city IncceaaeB, pauporlam and cril"* 
diminish ; and in the department of the police, the number of arre 
kud commitmenta is very much leas than furmeKy." 

Tbeae important teatimoniea, addressed to Hon. Neal Dow, a 
otiiera of like import, which we have not apace to quote, are conclu- 
sive that PROHLQI'noK IS NOT A FAILURK tN MAINB. 

Ueneral Dow, who is known ba " the Incher of the Maine law," 
himnelf cnrrobiirateB these testimooleB. In 1833, be wrote : " At tba 
time of the enaotineut of the law, rumselling woa carried on openly 
In all parta of the Stal«. In Portland, there were betwoeu three and 
four hundred ruin-shopa, and immediately after the enactment of ths 
law, not one. The wholesale trade in liquors was at once annihilated. 
tu Pottlaud, large aamLwra of muu were reformed. Temptationa to 
intemperance were in a great measure removed ont of the path of tha 
young and inexiiencnct>d." 

'"llie lasl repon of the Attorney -General of Maine," aays tha 
Lewiuton Journul, " ^irea as Bonia intereBtiug Btatiatica of tlie de- 
qvase of crime in tluB State growing out of proliil^tiou and its en- 
nirceineat. During the year 18<ilj. the pi'iaon, jail, and reform-school 
received 204 criminale. The number eeutenced in 1^67 was 157 ; in 
18«8, lU; in 1860. 180; in 1370, 150; in ISTl, 153; and in 18T3, only 
100. Estimating the average of comroitrntnta for the seven yean 
under review, we find it 152. Thia result indicatua the remarkabia 
fact that the crime during Che last year (1873, In which the relorm 
movement haa gone haud-ln-hand with proliibition) is ihlrty-three 
per oeul. leae than the avuruge of the last seven yearn. It alinuld be 
uociuid. moreovui. that the number convicted and aenteoced laat yeat 
ia fifty per cent, leaa ttiuu to ISUli, and thirty-three per cent, less than 
tn 1871." 

Wliat license, liquor- Belling Stale, of equal population, can preaeal 
ugood au exhibit! 

', RKW JBBSBT. 



One of the best illustrationa of the practical workings of prohilit 
tton ia the Vineland tract, in New Jersey. The settlement of tliii 
tract began In 18(11. It numbers now, 1873, eometblng ove 10,000 
Inhabitanra. In 18li4, by a upecial act o( the l.egislature, the ciliMMii 
wtre eiupowured to vote upon license or nn license. From tlie begin- 
ning of the HiUlement, In 1S61. no tnilfic In alcoholic beverages liad 
been allowed. A very large prepomlerance of the votes have uni- 
fonnly been given for " no license," Vineland has. therefore, Jicvar 
had an open grog-abop. Tba popnlation consists of manufacturers and 
btuiinesB people upon the t«wa-plat, and of farmers and fruit-gcowen 
aataide the vlllu^ limits, gathered from different parts of the United 
States, from (lermanv. France, England, Ireland. Scotland, and Italy, 
Al the invitation of the New Jersey Temprrancs Alliance, Hon, 
ChatiM E. lAndls. lb? founder of Viueland, delivered an addreaa 
before the Judiciary CoinraitleK ot V\ia Wouaa o\ ti«s»wWi"i . "iSS?^ 
Ihwn wbltih we quota cooceni^n^ Uie aVBiVifllttta lA \diiJ* *»&.■»«* ^ 
ftmaem ol Tinelaod for & peiiud ot f\TL. ■3«ax« 
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iijB : " ThesH fignraa HpuBk fnr themselyes, but tliej 
'here ia a. raatuniil and industrial prosperitr eiistiiig 
la Vioeland which, though I say ic mjEell, ia uaeiampled iii llf- '■'- 
lorj ol colonization, and luaat be dae to more tbun urdiuar; c 
The iailueuce of temperance upon the iieullli aud indusir; ot t 
people ia no doubt the principal of these cituHiis. Started when tl 
eountry wna plunged in civil war, its progrsaa was continniUly o 
tnird. Yoitng as the anttlement was. it sent its quota of men tn tl 
Qeld, and lius paid over (00,000 ot war debts. The settleniuat Una 
built twenty line EchooI-hoaBeB, ten clinrclieB. and kept up one of the 
finefil BjBteina ol road imp ro vera enta, covering 175 mi 
country. There are now Bome lilteen manufacturing eatnblJalilueDta 
on the Viaeland tract, and thej are conalAntly increasing in nnniUei.. 
Her atorea in extent and building will rival an/uthur place in Sout&(kfl 
Jersey. There are seventeen miles ot railroad npou tlie tract, ~"- ■ 
bwcing b\x railway stutiona. The amount ot producta aent aw( 
msrktn ia euonnoiia. Tlie pooruet oI her people aeet to make ' 
'lomea beautiful." 
* Id the light of the foregoing. It is quite apparent that in TinalAHd,, 
rhera It haa been fairly tried, PROiilBlTlUK la not & vailuhb. 

OR.BEI.ET, OOWJR.VDO. 

A more recent colony, not yet four years old, fonnded upon temps- 
nmce principles, with a perpetual proviso agiunai thd Ijqaor tcaffle, 
*B Greeley, Colorado. LiSe Vineiand, ll haa a miKccilaoeouB popul^ 
rioa, alioat 3,000, and ia rapidly increasing iu Dumbers. ECorta ha.TB 
uom time to tiino lieen made to introduce the sale uf alcoholic beve- 
iBRea, but with little auecBea. Not long after the colony was founded, 
m fair waa held, aod the proceeds (|!)1) put iato a fuud for the poor. 
Two years aud a half aftcrtvurda there still remained of tlila fuod 
tmapproprlated and with no i>Llla therefor, 1^4. Meanwhile, several 
charchex, Preabyterian. Baptist, Methodist, aud EtJiacopal. thrM 
•dioolll, two banks, aeveral estenslvo atorea, two weekly journals kod 
one monthly, and two literary societies, have been eBtabliahed. nud 
■re la a Sourishln^ ■ondition. N. 0. Meeker. £lsq., of the Urcelej 
Trib'iae, projector i. tUs colony, writes, Sept., isfj : " No llqui " ' 
•old In the town nor on tlio colony domain. A rum-aliop n 
the Aral year, and it waa burned down in broad dayligli 

>a opened five milce from town, and one night 

[1 Ureeley also, as in Viauland, is, i 

PBOKIBITTON THE TUUlu .■IJI.ICIT. 

The facta wa have cited demonstrate that the prohibition of Um 
liijuar traffic is aa pracUcalile as the legal repres-ilou of any other for* 
of rriiQO. Maif it spwdlly become the legislative policy of both tha 
Stale and National (joverlimputs I 



establiBhed. nud 

of the Urwlej ■ 

:-■ No liquor ^^^J 

A f«^^H 

Id one night "^^^H 
i Ut, a decida^^^l 
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Bu educator as troly na the GoBpel. Iniieed, gDVernment, 
which U a aysreni of indi^pemiiGle laais, u a part af tha 
Kew Testaiuent plnn to cri^te and nurluro public BeuUment on erery 
TitHl sabjeae. Oivit goTerument is divinely appointed as raalif as tha 
ahnrDb. Thn minister nr state nets fur G<>d and humanity u reallr u 
the minist«r ur Ihe church. GaTfTDment demands oliedience, and SD 
does the Gi>»pe1. The chnrch and ciril govarn men tars mntnallj depeo- 
deut Gud meant that they eboald lie used tofietber; and the man or 
minister wUn undertakes to divorce them, aud to use moral sufUMti 
alono, h iinme>d lo disappointment. He attempts to Hcoonitinb with 
one what Gtid designed aboald be aconmpliEbed with both, so that failtua 
is inentabfe. 

" Let eveiT Bool be snbject unto the higher powers. . . , Whoso 
erer remf^toth the power resi^itetb the ordinsnoe of Qod. . . , Pol 
mien are cot a terrftr to enod works, bat to the evil. . . . Foi 
be is the icini.iter of Ood to tbee far good. Bnt if thon do Chat whicb ii 
•tU, be afrsid ; for he beareth not the sword in rain : fur be is the min> 
tster of God ; a revcDger tu execute wrath upon him that doeth eriL"— 
Som. liii. 1-^. 

The histiiry of tbe temperwic* reform piwres that ereiT attempt ta 
«dncate publlo sentiment by moral amaion alone baa failed. I. Titm 
fathera tailed previoaa to 1832. Tbey did not evoke the aid nf law. 
The^ accnmpushed mnch for a time; bat 0oon found that ranieellen 
would destroy faster than they could build ap. Tbey were coTopelled 
to lepxlate. 9. Tne Wanhingtoninns attempted to triumph by norol 
ttuairm only ; and they camo out of the oonteM prohibitionists. Unrkl 
appeals wocud yield better fruit by closing the gro^-shops. 3. The 
fathHr Mathew movemeut leaebed a eertwn obint, and stopped ; and 
the author of It wrote to the Secretary of tlie Unilod Kingdom Alliance; 

"I rnjoice at the fnnnntio ' ..... 

monHter gorged with lininan pore." 
ueut of Majne, ehiiIit wbii;h more 
b>Te signed (he pltidgo, storteil oi 
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c aud a halfj^Rors, tlie mombere entend tha o 
lor a priiLiiiuiiirr j:i>vir:iiir und IcBlnlRtare b« atisolntely ueoesiary 
mcocss 111' ilud- (■■ui-'(\ ll.t-Ci'HRrciismau Frj-H, Stat* Atromey ol" U&iat 
for ten j-i-iu<, i'a.iii ui' the |iriil:iUitiiJT law : •' It hns grailualiy erfUled ■ 
paliliit l^<''llEll1lL'!It against tiutti Betliog and djinkiag, bo that ibe large, 
majority of moderate, re?poetablp drinkers have beconiB aliBtuiaanw" 
Ha adds: "ITolBWwiLI emuroo iteelf, but, if enforced, ii» lenii«ii^**ii~ 
treate puiUe sentttnent." 5. The Reform Clabs of MatutathnEiciu n ' 
Oonaeoticnt, commenced on the Moral siia^n plan, now heartily be 
•lort pmhihltion. 

Tbvi? every mere moral suasion offort lian demonscrttted its wfialitiew 
without tho aid of Isw. The rejison is ubvioua. With the naxMarUsi 
of life, the demand oreatea the sapply. The Inmber-dealer'B baBineaa 
enl&rgeR as the population increases. So of the bueitiees of the boot 
mantriactiirer ot clothier. But with tho luxuries of lilo, the rale ia 
leveTEed —the supply oreat^s the demajid. A load of melunB earried 
bttp a village orcatoB a demand for them. A load of mm nreatea a 
demand for it. The rum-Ehop that does a ema)! husinesB tbia ^ear doea 
a larger one next year, lii'canao old cnBtomera driufc more liqaor tho 
aecimd year than they did the flrat, and new onatomera are adJed. 
Eence, prohibitory leinslation Is necessary tu oat off the supply, the 
traffio. Alt the moral xaasian possible cannot remove the demand so 
long as the suppl;r ooutiDuea ; and law only con atuji the snpply. Now, 
u men accept this fact, and seek t<i edneata public aontimeut accord- 
fngly, will pnblio sentiment be improved. The presoribed course of oda- 
oation ia inevitable, growing nut of the nature ol* man and the absoluts 
eqairementmif the moral and eivil goTumment under which we live, 

le Bays: "Say nothinpabirat probibitioo or l;aw until by swrat 
flKUKHi you have eduoated pnblic sentiment so that law will be on- 
foroed." Abi^urd ! Etincate the pnblio mind to enforce law by saying 
nothing abont law I Educate men to adopt and enforce pribibition tty 
a^cg nothing to Ihem aixmt prohibitioul As well educate publio 
sentiment to defend liberty by saying nothing alrant liberty 1 As vrell 
educate tbo cbnroh on the Trinity or any other doctrine by gayiog 
nothing abont It! 

Law eduiiates downivards as well as npwarda, Pnblic temperaDOo san- 
tjmi^nt is much weaker in the license than it is in the prohibitory States. 
Uore intoiicaling liquors are siild per capita in license than in pioblbj- 
tory States, proviug that public sentiment is more demoraliaea. The 
report of Cammissionur "Wellfi for the year ending June 30, 1387, shoin 
tliat the three OTohibitorr States of Maisaobnaetts, Mtuno, and Vi'roiont, 
With a population or2,2s0,000, sold less than one-third as much intoxj- 
eatinff liauorH as the four license States uf New Jeraey. Rhode iHland, 
Marylana. and Wisoonnin, thongh tho population of these latter Statei 
_.waB 2&,000 less. California soli thirteen times more than Maine, aud (ia 
''times more than Massachnsctts. per capita. Even in isolated places th< 
nppreiisioo of the traffic euaores an elevated public sentiment, as in 
VineLind, New Jersey. Though the State has a iifeose Ikc, by wpeciaJ 
Isfpslative art the voters of Vincland are allowed to pnihiliit ihe traffiu 
It is ten years since the town was incorporated, and under thiii wig* 
fniiaiou it has pown to a city of more than 11,000 iuhabitaot^ with 
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aot pnUse or police Dciirt,Jail, hovsa of oorrection, almshanse, or toct 
— itorul ani lagsi saasiou combiuod Irave Dortdrcd a pubtic senti 

J tliat l8 irrepressible apaicst tha enrse. The result is similftr in 

BefwDnwlv. Trclaiiil. TboQf;b 3.000 Iri»h irorkmcQ uro employed in tli* 
mills, ibaie n no puor-house. Jail, or ciintitable needed, because tbe pro- 
priobir prohibits the aaloof mtoxioating drinlia. In tiri^at Britain, there 
ire foarl«eti bundreil iiatiBbee ia vhich tbo landlords toko advantofre of 
the act iif Parlismant to praveut the sale of UqourB, ae the landlord of 
BeuHiirocjk does, and the result ia no criino or pauperigm; aod pnblia 
Beutiinent among Ibe Irisb laborers (who in tnia conntrj' are aietia- 
guisheU aslovors of wUiekeyJia so atrong and vigorous that the;" hoajtiiy 
inppiirt the preaent order of tblngs. 

Just here it is that the ohurch hoa failed. Ttie great bodf of chtueh 
members preaoii and praaiise total abntineaee, and try to have others do 
to. At the same titno, popular opii.ion has directed that tha church 
tlhonld have little or notbliiK to do with law ; as if Ugal meaGurea cocld 
have neither a moral nor reHgious ttae. " Let men if the world eieonte 
the latra ; let the church attend to the GoEpel." This bas been !.he too 
common E^utimejit, and tbe charch has acted upnu It. The leimlt ia 
Uiat, even in prohiliitary States, inauv large towns and ciKea show ten 
or twenty grog-siupB, bonses ol«ill-fama, and gambluig-hells to onn 
church. All the moral sna»ion of the pulpits aud churches arails noth- 
ing against the inroads of viae and cnme. A sceptic said to m, in a 
town whore there wi're five churches: "Theohureh ittashatn. Looltat 
this place ; right under the eaves of ihese five cliuruhea are four billinrd- 
hallBi twenty mm-shopa, and other ev'la-to correspond; and things 
grciwiDg worse and worse each mon±, What ia tha church fori" 
What cottJd we anawert Sore enough, what ia the chnreh for. when It 
allows the devil to open shops around its bouses of wotohip, that Inra 
more persons to ruin than good men aave T Bnt we said to t~hai sceptio, 
"The ohureh is uct a sham. The trouble is that tbe members of these 
ebncchca do not aso tbe legal mpasaies that PruTidecce has nrovided, 
erroneonsly helioving that Christian men sboald uotifine their, labors to 
the ' mural,' and falling to see that tbe suppression of at) such aonrces of 
Ties and crime ia eminently S moral work. All these places of viciooa 
retwrt exist in defiance of indispnnsable laws ; and let the members ot 
these five ohnrobea dischargo thc;ir wholn duty as Christian citizens, sap- 
porting government as well as tbe ohurcb, which is their Itounden dnty, 
and all of these deua of shame could be closed in a single week, and 
inch a public sentiment created against them as to render the reopening 
ol' itipiu wholly iinprobahla." 

Tliat community is an illnstratioii of what is seen all over onrtftud. 
Christian men rollise to use one diTiuelj appointed agency for the re- 
moval of intern pBranea^Tia., civil government — because they do not 
regard it "moral." Let them see Ibal good UwshaTo amoral BodChrla- 
tisii oae, whether they are laws to suppresa gamiog, theft, the sale of 
liceutiinis honks or intoiiuatlng lieveragcs, and that covemment— which, 
as we have said, ia a syirtcra e' inilispetiBable ihwfl, being hcnvon- 
ofdediied— lunst be supp-ffied by Clinstiun mnii as rcuUy as tho churth j 
and let theiu act aco^rdi^1gly, and inteiiiporiiiiee might be swept fmn 
Mt laud. Chiistiao men, who believe that givenimant ia tbe "wili 
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€ LAW AB AJt KDrCATOS. 

SHIM oT God," wa jnst the cinea to enforce wholewnoe l»ir». Ihtf ■< 
tbe last persons to eay, "I will oonfioB my efforts to the 'moral' only," 
emeeially wbon the ao-callnd leiial asemiies have a myral use. SappuM 
Dlher peunle should rel'use U> eciploj the legal. Shall the; be aban 
donod t Shall we have do la.wt SImll povernment beigoniedT Not 
K long Bi we have a cliuroh that lielieTeR goremment \e a divine insti- 
tnljor. Iiflt unhelieverB do as thoy mity, CliriBtiaDB are bound, both by 
Iwlior aod ooveaant, to support tue ruler who "is h miniRtei of Qod, ■ 
WTonger to eipcute wrath npcn him that dooth evil," whatever the evil 
la Ihflt curses supiety. It is their linty to vote as really aa it is to pray ; 
to go til the p^ilitical nieeticg and ballot-box as really as lu chiirrh ; tii 
render " unto Cfcsar tba things that are Cesar's" as really as " nnto God 
the things that are God'tf " ; and cue is " moral " as truly as the other. 
Our Chnalinn obligatiof i embraee our political duties. We have no 
jntioa to dLschargirthat are not covarwi by our Christian responiiibiUtie*, 
Hence, it becomes as really a Cbristiao duty to make and enliirce lawi 
to- the suppression of liquor-sbops as to persnode men to sign a pledge 
tf total abstiocuce. ladeed, all experience ahowa that tbe latter cannot 
nnoiove intemperance or greatly circtunscribe its deadly InQneuoe witli- 
Olt the former. 

[t is aaiil that a {;nod temperance law partially enforced damoraliiefl 
public Hsntitnont. It is not m. A good law partially enforced norturH 
a better pnbUc sentiment thau a bad law mforeed. It is better to h»T6 
Uiws to aupproBH lotteries, gaming, the Halo of vicious literatnre, and Jdn- 
dcid evils, though they are not well enforced, tlian to have no laws, or 
hira tbat liceaae such offeooes. A law that prohibits the eale of intoii* 
KiUng tkiuoiB nnrtares a bealtbier pnhlic seoljmeot. though it be not 
tliOroDglity enforced, than a licensn law does. The latter derouTaliieg 

Kblie sentiment by legalizing the trafflo and raatiog it rDspeetable. 
,e former is the embodiment of the moral and Christian sentiment ot 
Ibt otimmnnlty, which, iu itaelf. beoomes a moral breakwater agaliiBt 
vliicb the tide of oppositii'D epeuds its Ibtce. The lawa that oooe aua- 
taned slavery iu our land denioriiljzefl public sentiment, no that pro- 
■liivery men and women were found in larsenumberB even at tbe North; 
kit since those iuwa were aboliahed. and lawa eupporttng liberty haTB 
taton tbeir place, It is difficult to hnd pm-slavery men and wouwniiorth 
•f UasoQ and Diisn's linOi so improved is public eentimen* 

The forcgouig exposes the folly of attempting to run ti:._,Mri4nM so- 
rietiee on the basil of moral suasion alone. Tt creates the impresaioa 
that a class of temperaace men repudiate law as an aily, and thii 
secures the approliation of the rumsullera and their frieiiils, whose appro- 
val is evidence tbat the metbod Ja wrong; it affords a rel'uj^ fur a clasj 
Of persons who want the repntation of being temperance men witbotti 
the practice ' and it drags out of tbe dead past to Ihs notice of tbe OK- 
initialed an expliidcd moihud oi' dealing witb intemperance, thus embU'- 
rassing iustoad of advancing our cause. 
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rlN the (oUowing eUtementi we sh&ll emploj the termi 
i Illicit druDkenne SB preciself u thej would be can- 
ployed in oraioary coDTermtioa. Not anj one class of 
>r other oSencea, not a nicely-deflned dogree of 
alcoholism or iutdxicaliou, and not tho mania of an inaa,iia 
■bkndocment to tlie appotite »nu pasaion caJIed dipsotiiania, will 
liinit tho familiar use of these well-accepted terms — drunttenneea and 



:b of legialaturee do Dot create crimes, though Btatute* 
define aome crimes. The stntutea of one State or nation deGne c^t- 
Q offeccea, and publicly declare them to be crimes ; while othei 
Statea do cut ao declare or even in anj manner mcDtion them ia tha 



The wilfnl or avoidable offence against the laws of right and dntf, 
□r HgHiinBt the commands of Ood, or agalnBt the public and acknow- 
ledged laws of the land, may separately and equally, alone or alto- 
gi'ihur. conetitute the quality of ciiininality of an act or a course ol 
on ; and thia commoiisenae definition of criminality is t}ie aea-pted 
dejluitlon.. It lain this souae of an intrinsic and positivo quality of aa 
•ctlon, as well an in any particular application of the term cj-iminalitj 
■liAl we here propose to eraploy tho word criminality. 

The difficult; Id giving eipreeaion by pubiie lav* rehttlng to druak 
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t THK RELATIONS OP DKTTNKKNSKSS TO CRIlta. 

FnneaH as we woald mentlOD such acta «{ crime UB mitrder, tTa^~ 
barelMji or mljlibr)'. must not prevent mi'O Irom reeogniaing- Oi« 
inUerant quality nf eucb volnutnry aini Bt^lf-indnlgent acts ae lUiJUM 
these very crimeH, Drunkenness being a direct result ol tlie misUS* 
of appetites, with a dangerous and deatraclive sal'miEBion U 
excitement, il cannot be defined b)r an^ Buch Eitiiple phraseol'igj u 
that by wlilch one single act of overt violence, malice, or of coiitinned 
injtirj-. may be expressed ; but tlje mcital and pliynical quality of ti 
tct ot bccomiTig drunk, nod the quality of the injuries and offcnoeaB 
which result directly from the diunkennesB of any one who iDSicl|f.fl 
Tiolecce or otlier iujariouB acta, are readily underatiiod and defined. 

Already. In all enliglitened minda, the question ie settled tliat tbft 
[ntoiicmtion which alcohol pioducea la marked by conaeqaences to the 
mind, the body, the moral feelings, and the injuriouB and dangeroul 
acts that follow upon the use of no other drug. This peculiar dia 
tinction from all other poiaonH, and particularly froin the varioiw 
others that may produce drunkenness, warrants the separate consi- 
deration which we have given to it, and which the Word of God kloo 

More than half of all the convicts in the State prisons and penltea- 
llaries voluntarily confess the fact that thny *ere intemperate and 
frequently drunk previous to the crimes for which_ they ate Imprl 
soned, and that such intemperance had an essential influence in pre 
paring them for the acta of crime. About 83 per cent, of the convlctii 
In the United States privately confess their frequent indulgence iii. 
Intoxicating driokB, The Supenntendcnt of the Detroit House at 
Correction found that only 18 per cent, of the convicts in fifteen Btat« 
pr'sons and a large number of county jaila even claimed t< 
perate. This niny bo taken as a fair statonient of percentages of tho 
temperate and intemperate in the prisons and jails of the Unitod 
States and Great Britain. 

Ait«r two years of careful enquiry intotbe history ana condition o£' 
tbe criminal populatiun of tba State, wo God that the ccncluslon i^ 
inevilabte that, taken in all its relations, alcoholic drinks may 
be charged with far more than half of the crbues that are brouRht 
conviction In thn State of New York, and that fully 8.5 per cent. 
all convicts give evidence of liaving in some larger degree been pi 
pared or enticed to do criminal acts becaitee of the physicul and 
tncting cftectH produced upon thehuman organism by alcohol, Uk 
A«7 ludulged in the use of alcoholic drinks. 
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THB RXLATIONa OI* TIRTTHKKMXBSB TO CSIItB. 



The remark of Lord Bacon, " that wine Is the niost powerful of a], 
AlngB for exdtlng &nd infiaming the passions of all kinds, being, 
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tliom all," is verified in the liialtiry ot tlia 

id tlie cxperiBDCe o[ criminals. The condlliona nndet 

'peDQB BO directly upon drnnkenneas that the crime 

: would not have been committed, were oot alcaholir 

o antecedent, and in moat cases actaall; thu eaaeutial 

ire obviooa enough. Tet the apoiogiflts for crime are 

ispnting aliout this relationsHp. Every prison in the 



indeed, i 

which crime i 

nrinlil not be 

'-ntuxicntion bj 

(irepa ration, 

continuallj 

land bears true testimony on this subject. 

Let us look at a series ot recent illnstrations of the natare and 
dependence of the relation of crime perpetrated nnder alcoLo^ie 
demonism. 

During the present month, in the Supreme Court in a rural eouulj 
In thifl State. I wltueHsed the sentencing of three youths under twcn 
ty-one years of age for the crime of areoa — a sentence that was juBl 
and timely. Before the reraoTttl of those young criroinals lo prison, 
each of them gave to me separately and alone the following account 
of his preparation, incentive, and share in the crime ; the details and 
variations of the three statementB all concentrated upon tlie following 
facta: 

Each lad had during the lofit winter formed the habit of frequent 
drinking for gMely and the pleasures of the early stages of drnulLen- 
neBS. They had frequent sprees together at a country dram>shop j 
and a few weeks ago, they became unusually gay while drinking, and 
when they left the tippling -room, with the general purpose to gi 
Lome, they reeled onward, discussing the safety of a theft or other 
mischief they might perpetrate. They started (or a thieying exploit 
In a valuable bam and stable ; and before they had matured their plan 
and ensured any success in plunder, they set lire to the premises, and 
were sood detected and brought to punishment. 

PurinR a period of eighteen months of inspection of penitentiaries, 
JailH. and prisons, ending January 1, 1873, the writer convereed pri. 
vately and alooe with seventeen persons, each of whom had wilfully 
and Intentionally killed a fellow -being, sjid two of whom had killed 
two each ; three of these seventeen murderers are now ia the lunatle 
aeylum tor tlio crltnlnnl Insane, and of them no further mention U 
leiiuirod in tliia place, llie fourteen wliom « 
KumlfT had a reiord ns follows; No. 1. — A fair and Inoffon 
qifvaring man, common education, a religioos and indulgent a 
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TQB RU^'nOKfi or DKUNESNN^SBB TO CRIMX. 



ud, until lie begui to iodulge in drink, bad an aci 
BeiTetly quarrelled wiHi bis wife aoii licr legal adviBer tt 
Imnde (rom bor estate to gratify bis love of pleasure, tliougli uot yotfl 
■II habitual drunkard. Being dcln^'ed and temporarily obetrncted In X 
bis purpose, ha prepared lo briog on an issue tliat should b 
rum ha asked, or be revenged. Hfi prepared liis rifle £oc the latter, 
lud In a methodical kind of frenzy killed the twofriendfl to wltoui he 
was already indebted for cesHeleBB kindness. Sitting with this uiar> 
derer alona twfore his execution, I asked him Iiow he prepared Ilia 
Derrea and deadened bis manly instincte so as to attempt the murder. J 
" Tell me," said I ; "' for I know you bad to prepare to do it." 
replied : " I laid in two quarts of rate gin ; and during the ten hoaM^ 
before I began the deed, I drank at Ave diCorent times as mudi ■ 

No. 3. — A powerful but mild-looking man in middle lite ! wayward, ^ 
nell-iudulgent, and without educatinu; a fairoer with family i 
liome estate. Ketumed from a neigiliboring village full of wluekoy, 
'*ent to work in the woodland, and watched the opportonity to 
inecute Ms fitting design and wish to slay the owner of tlie land, 
lo whom he owod rents. The owner came to him, as he expected, and 
iwdove bim with the axe. Tlie murderer declared he could nut hftva 
nod ths thought, formed the purpose, or performed the fatal act 
without whiskey, and that, sinful as his life Uiid been, be could not 
liave had such thoughts and wishes, nor liave struck the blow, excapt 
by the inspiration of whiskey. Yet be was not obviously drunk, bat 
hard at work. He says there never was the least provocation for hla 

No. 3. — Ad educated and pleasant young man, who had done hon- j 
orable service in the war. yet for five years bad frequently and eice^ 1 
sively indulged in alt'oholic drinks, but had cot lost social n 
ness standing, thnngli his business enterprises had resulted in 
disaster. After a protracted "spree," he passionately and unpro- 
vokedly assaulted an associate, and killed bim ; aod, until his friinxj 
had subsided, he had no oompuuctions or fear. Such a murder v 

morally imposBlble, except as a direct icspiratiuD of alco . 
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No. 4. — An impnlelve and well-educated man in the commim walkl 
•f life had cODceived a bitter BQimoHity againBt aootlier, and, after a 
few (leja of meutal irtitjilioii, lie pmpiirad liiniBelt to filay hU Becrel 
enemy. Tiiftt preparaliun liy aicoliolic Btimalua rendered him so 
onetcady tliat, upon meeting an intimate friend of hia iotended lie- 
tim, Le suddenly and hnpuiaivoly fired at the former when silently 
moving in pursuit of the latter. Tile aBsailant was incapable of audi 
a purpose, preparation, and fatal impulee without the etimulaB and 
disordered mental efEecta of strong drink. 

No. B. — A jealaaa husband, after pleading with hia neighbor le 
ahandoD his friendly relations, andertook to prepare himself to assail 
the enemy of his peace ; but to that preparation he gave an entire 
day in two Tillages, and drank thjrtj-one glasses of raw whiaHef, 
which he knew he could bear until he raved ; and thua prepared ho 
ahot toaard hia enemy, but ao widely away from the mark that 1m 
killed a man whom he regarded with friendly feelinga. 

No. 8, — A beardlesB lad who, Ijefore twooty years of age, became a 
deaperado. Whiskey and low aBsociates rendered him utterly 
desperate at varions times. In a drunken brawl, he deliberately and 
with bravado killed a man without provocation. When sober, tllia 
yDnth waa inoSenaive, nffertionate, and kindly esteemed. The dcon- 
ken aheriS keenly sympathized with the lad. and at the farewell visit 
of hia released companiooH and instigators of the murder, that official 
permitted them to bring whiskey, and take farewell drinks, that the 
gallowB might not startle the culprit. 
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lerale drlnlte™ si the earlliat recollection of the prisonec, 
iDnate and sflneaona acte neemed to baie Tieeo Inherits 
Estlon of the fact that " tbi Bins of the paront are ylaited 
even to (he tUrd and fonrtb g«DersliOD." md b; micb an Icllo- 
e causei of vies vid crime — and ara Ihanfore CTimiual— aeithaf 
tbo laws eiCDBe these Eecrible crimee by ctaarglne Ibcm nhcll; 
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aiBcrtcd and eiplilned tbe natuiBl law of hereditary eutaa- 
nieni of lb* dmntord'i cane to tbe funHy, "BTeryauie man i» rceponeibla !oi hia 
valontarx Beta, wbateycr mty be bis movhig lopiilaB. Bin and ciime arcalwaf*.^ 
■In lud crime, whatflver Ilia FOUELltDtlauBl teaduDcy. . , . The vidoua act Dia}< J 
■ecm to be doe to iirentUbU Iqipulee, hot the paTpetrator 1> not tbb leea cDlpael* J 
for that. Ho n-lui wlltally hitoilcBlGs bliDEelf. that he may commit » mnider, !■ 
■1111 a muHrrer. uid one of tbe deppett dye of crime. . . . None ore bora 
with a conHliRitlon Inaqxililt of vlrtae, IhooEh many have euch B one an may wall 
cuke lireooe lung ttraggle agaioat tlieiwwarDttemplatlaniaaMmietliatllliwaB 
tor man that ha la not left aloaa In the mortal conflict." 
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No. 7- — A woman, after laboring in a joriaJ coiupaDj all day, 
■lonallf Bippiog' some crude wKiiikej, returned to her drunken hne- 
bftiid, and in a weird freoaj marclied back and forlh near the window 
o( tbeir dwelling until ehe saw the mnn was aaleep : then she eotewd 
Ihe RpoTiment, and clove hie head with an axe. She Tecouiiled to bk 
Ihe strange fanciea and reasons that Glled her mind during the hour 
she waited (or that sleep that should permit her to execute her pur- 
pose. At the time of that converaatjon, and even before, she wni 
fearfully sane. She said she never tasted spirits eicept to keep her 
cimrage and hopes alive. She was an uneducated Ametlcan of 
decent maunerB. 

No. 8. — A young man, of reapeciable family, deliberately kLl]s4 
hia wife, with wUonl he was living unhappily ; but for days prevL 
ously to the murder, he drank freely, and was under the influence 
whiskey when he atruck her down without warning as. she passed 
Ilim while he was preparing fire for their hrenkfaHt. Be toh 
that the idea of taking her life hud not been dulinitely formed ii 
niud, but, being terrtbl; confnaed and aetray in hia thoughts ha 
Kted deatructively and without plan or conception of the.conae- 
qnences. Collateral evidence has proved that thia was true. 

Nofl. fl, 10, 11, 12, and 13. — Five men, in a single remote connty in 
this State, have separately given me at different viaita the followillg 
■ccount of the relation of intosicating drinks to tfielr Crimea. From 
the courts and other sourcea I have adequately confirmed the correct 
nesH of their statementa ; 

No. D. — A man of middle age, with hsbita of command as a master 
workman and contractor, had passed to the ninth day in one ot hil 
monthly " sprees." While walking in a busy street, in which even 
the houses and pavements seenied moving, he assailed and instantly 
killed a shopkeeper at his own door. A stranger to hia victim, and 
ftn enemy to no living being, he murdered without provoc»tlDn. He 
told me, after his eentence, he would be glad if execuUon could expi- 
ate the crime, and that the wonder waa he had not done some dread- 
ful deed before ; for these terrible impulses hod made him afrtdd •! 
himself when recovering from hia "spreea." 

So. 10. — A Bi^lid man. with conscience and compaaiion as dlent 
the grave, kilbd hia own cousin, merely for more money to buy hvni 
Wife, children, and home affections had died out in hi* heart, thou; 
hia wife and children tried to save him. He was neither imiiccili 
■or losaae, yet could murder any person to obtain f urthi 
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THE BBLATI0N3 Of DBUNKEHNESB TO CBIHE. !■ 

Imdtll^Dce, He once carried on a, large mectiaDi(M.1 bGstceeB, uJ 
lud mnnly inellncta nnd oUaractor until he Euccumbed to the stupoi 
Dfdriak. 

No. il. — A young man, ■with wife and children, duliberatcly shol 
and killed a comraiJa, firing three timeH with esdted bravado. Hi 
gloried in " aprees," and was proud o( hia powers in gay drinking, 
rerelry, and profanity. But when I parted with liim. ufti^r hia aen- 
tence, ho bugged me to see hia boatttiful cli'ld, and lie eyinced tha 
gectlest BentimeutB and emotiouH concerning the wife and children. 

No. 13. — Killed his tnotlier. He was a young man who could bs 
Bred bj a Bmnli quantity of alcoholic stimuli to do, upon impulsa, 
any deaperate act, but. when sober, would not harm a dog. Yet 
when not so drunk as to be unsteady-handed, he thrust a huge knife 
through his mother'a body immediately npon her refusal to give Iiith 
more mouey (or drink. 

So. 13. — A drunken farm laborer transacted bUBiiiesB for hia em. 
ployer in town, drank freely, and, when returning home at evening, 
uwaulted an inofFensive woman, whipped and finally killed the poor 
creature, dragged the corpae into a school -house, and Ehere cnt and 
mangled it, as though infuriated with diabolical frenzy. He told ma 
he was so infuriated, and that for years he iiad been losing his self- 
oontrol afler drinking. But in this ioataace, "the terrihla effect! 
c>me on before he got iiome— the roada were so bad." He expected 
to have reached his lodglnga before he was so far gone. 

No. 14. — S , aged 30, a farmer of aome fortune, and wlio in tho 

past few years was in tlie haWt of dram -drinking once or twice % 
Wt'i'k when viaiting the country town near by. A few g-IasseB ol 
whlsltcy or mixed liquors usually rendered him wild. On one of 
these occasions, he iraagiaed himself insulted by numeroua byatand- 
eia at the door of the dram-shop, and In Ilia fury lie dashevl at one, 
knd instantly killed Mm with a knife, and aeriously injured othera. 
Ha is a pleaaant and aensiblo man when sober, and, in reply to mj 
enquiry coBcerning the actual nature of his ofience, he said : " Sir, 
It is the gravest crime I am accused of— nothing lesa than killing • 
feUaw-mut who had not vrronged me." Deep aagniah and the fall 
eonaeiousneBB of his criminality for being guilty of sucri an act, (ud 
^or having been drunk at the time, were unmistakablp in this miii)'i 
KiKTursaMon and manners. 

Let these instances of terrible crimes with which sodoty la ei»- 
*Lti(ia>'if afflicted suffice to show prticiaely what port the demon aim 
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hol playe In the murders, araoog, ttnd lumeleH ontnges that ■ 
Ji^ publJc ear aad send tlirills nt licirror thmu^liaul the sCate, 
nc^cd ligura and liidcous vipers could roam our streets more ealelf 
Ann kumuu beiuga so poisoned and crazed by strong drinli. 

In Fninre, It Is an ascertained fact that about 89 per cent, ol all 
K&rders ore perpetrated amidst druiiltua brawla ia or about dram- 
■knpB. In Ureat Britain and tbe Dniled States, tlie perceotajte It 
■till greatar, exceeding 50 per cent. ; while among the c 
prisons and peuitentiariex in both tliuai) countriea, over T5 per oent 1 
of the prisoners were addicted to inebriation before imprisaoment, I 
and uanrly or quite hall ol the total number committed their c 
wlien in some degree under the poisonous iniluence at alcoholic'* 

The history of criniFS tliat are committed against tlie person, eacli 
as those here narrated, sufficiently llini'trate tbe conditiona imdei 
whlcli the conscience and reason become siieut, and the rule of 
diaboliKm* is established. Even the educated and socially favored 
man is in j^reat danger ol falling into any kind of vice — irregularitj 
In daty. departure from business, tutegrity, and eren tlit 
of crimes — if he indulges freely in intoxicating drinks. The pri- 
wooB and the courts, as woll as the history of banking and mercan- 
tile pursuits, and the great enterprises of commerce and industry, 
prove this. The fact is here to be declared boldly tliat tbe Intoxicat- ' 
ing effect of alcohol prepares Che way for the commissi 
of every kind, and that even for those which reiiuire a steady Unud ] 
and a clear head there is need of the paralyzing effect of tlic alcuhu] H 
npou tile conscience and moral sense ; and that such an eSecl ia *[ 
desired and sought by the professional criminal is a fact well known. ' 
It is also an important fact that the unpremeditated or gradaal sliding \ 
Into fraudulent and criminal practices by persons who surprise Boui 
ety by their fall ia largely due to tUu demoralizing effects of alcohid 
npon the conscience, and the normal hold of mora! piinclplea Dpoo 
tbe mind and the daily aSain of men. 
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&0 that, If 70D wore a oaabjer, imd fou sbould canct tblrtf 
lion, j>wi might bequeath the businesB to your ■■ — — ' ••- ' 
and ba ta your g-.-eat-grHiidson, sod the n«al 
'a the payment would be oompToted 
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So. 131, 

llfSTITimONAUTT AND DdTT OF PrOHIBITIOK. 



nHUproralBnoo of tatempdniiioo can he madove-y palpuhlB bj atn 
tads. The |i1U that IntBioparencf proaanlt eiory j-ear to Ibi 

itloDDl debt and 1eB.To as a surplus. If 
it all. and Bhould begiD 



Tin could huUd a bank bis enough to hold it all. 1 

to pay out this money at the rate of Iwenty-fite 

' a aay, ft would talta you one hundred ana thin 






g-.-eat-grandson, aud the n^at-gieat-gcanfteuD 

ro huodred thoa- 



11 be »tm further ( 



vretcbednoss of eevcn huudrod and fifty thousEind druuliardB. by tbs doatltu- 
tlon of eight hundrod thouaand paunetfl, and by the rayinf^ and the imheoiU- 
ties of tliirty thoagand laadmen aad idiota, Kow, I tof that ia a notol oritb- 



la ; tbey t^to 
Bciousot tts inability tt 



burned iutn our Tiry snula, and that is thie— tbat ttieae Qgares and the faota 

lenee of intemperanofl. Now, If It is 80 prpTalant. and if It Is an evil, then bow 
■Treat an eyil It muBt be 1 Let me nm oyer tor a moment a few paintH TB17 

God, not hayfuv been drunkarda, oaimot teil what It is^ Aleu who kaye fallen 
have told us It Is not a desire, not au appetite, not a ldssIod ; these ocdlnarj 
words fail to oxpniBS the thiiiB. It Is mom Itke a raging storm that perradei 
the entire being ; it la a nuUUiess that parelyses the bmln ; It a a oorrosion 
■a through the veinai tt 
.,.._. . )rTbarrier, itregorda no 
motiye. It allencBB reason, it stifles oanaaienoe. It tnuaples upon nrud 



lary, It floroely caats OBlde eyorybarri 

. .. 0, it stifles oanaaienoe, It tnuaples Utiuu MiiiuiuuD. 11 

orecleape eieiTthlng tbat you ohooae to put In Its way. and sterna! lila aodtha 
olalma of Qod are aa leathers vhloh It blows out of its path. ReaUy, a drunk- 
ard would sell hJs body and soul, would barter away beaven, and ooyenaal wit'j 
JOU to Sunm into betl. If you would glyfl him what he aaka— more drink. 

olaats Us OBFyes. It dudbudios bis iiyer, ft destroys bis stouaoh. It inJIaiDesMB 
beart, it Beada a Hary flood of Donllagratlon throuKh all tbe tisaues ; it ao sajm 
the reauperati ye energies of man's body that oftentlroBs a Ultle aoratoh upou« 
dmnlurd's sUa Is a greater injury tbon a bayoDet-thntat tbrongh and tbcnu^ 
the body of atemparato man. It not only does tbia, but the rulu that it brings 
Into the neryoos syatem often oulmlnates In delirium Iretafi^. Kot?. 1 am tt 
ptayaiclanaa wellos a olergymon. 1 bays seen the (fitUHHin Crannu. Iloyeyoa 

BintteT. and Jabber, and leer, and rara Hie an idiot f Haye you hoard him 
raoan, cry, sbrlek. aurse. and raya. aa ho tried to akulk under the liedalothes t 
CTtiTa you looked inio bw eyes, imd seen the horrors of the damned there T 
Ha»B you wttnesaad --b"-* thloes f Haye yoo seen the aoowl onhia faos, bo that 
the whole atau:i«Qei'e wat aUod with tempest T Uayo you sepa bim heaye ou 
Ua bed, od though hla body waa undulating upon The rolling waves like a Are t 
If Ton have, then you know what It does lo tbe body. 

Look at tbe will. It enthralls tbe will. A nuui'a will ought to be king. The 
■ni ol the drunkard la on ahjeot alaye. The noblest and the ulghtlri,'. di'-b 

ILtvo there have been no sueb wafts of deeps^r out af°he1l Itaolt aa hay^D°^rineup 
from the Upa and heart of Uie drunkard who knew he never oould ba (t«a> 

What doss It do to tbe heart f If a man ia made In the Image of lod'a fl» 

Mleot, ■ woman la made In the image of Hod's heart, A teuder 1 '- ' — 

Onvat 10 her oblld. Is there anythliig that ei " ~ 

Vlmot tke uMenul bsut out ol bei, imd vA tn 



2 coKaTrrcnonALiTT ahd duty of rKORtsmox 

ntDl uid flendtah T There ma a woman tried In BreUnd tor tfala. Bta 
drunk ; aha wan drinking up all she bad ; she wanted more ; Bbe bad pm 
arerytfalng. and aha did not know what to do. Finallj, her eyea tell opon 
boj— a flns bay that ehe had. He had on a pair ot bootn- shn wluui i 
throw him dowo. aod, In hpr efTort t<i pull tbeni oS. the bo; 
. -gatLtng that that ■- '--'- 
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Bkeatary foigetLlnethat that was Ibe boy Bhehaci brought Into tbo 
I hud sunkled and had watched over, threw him out ot the thicd-Btorr 

.ioUitude? : 



h 



a double shipwraek ; i^ 
Iruukard DOt onif loaeBhlsawu roBpent. but be losea the ceapeotoC everfbdOf 

Sue, and his worthiaoaa In the estimation of ofhat people la gone too— both ol 
em. slain, ate burled In one graie ; and the gnirD-dig^c and the mnrdereb 
who ant thevr Buid. It wipes out the itkeoass ot God from the aonL and 
makea a man a mixture of the brute luid the demon, eTQlving the atupicU^ at 
the one and the phllDBoph; of theothiir : and the Bible teUe uattifttiLo dionk- 
ard ahoU ereclnhprittb^MDedolD of Ood. 

Ithringa a peoallar ourse upon woman. I say intemneranoebringaapson- 
Uat ourae upon woman. It roveraea Lhovery order of lite. Hao la not UBtB> 
raUy oriiel to woniau : that is not bU dlspositiou. Whon man oame out << 
Parudise. he L>uue out with a woman, hand I7i baud with tier. That nature waa 
to bet atrus nature : It was slguMoant of Che foot that UDurtesytawauum had 
outlived the fail There ia a sr-ODnd serpent that tempts num. It la intempe- 
ranoe. It betrays hhn into a lower fail. 1 ask, who la it that viliflea the woman 
wboni lie has morriod and sworn to protect > Who is it that defUea bar pun 
preBeDoe with the obsoenitj-ot the slum and the saloon t Who atrikea bar tali 
near Wliostarrea her, body and soul ! Who sella her marriago v»»iUto aad 
her wedding jawala t Whj plunge b Into her breast the murderou* *aUo t How 
la it that man la brought into oondltion to do theae thlogB t It ia only ana 
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'e Bay ot the Boolal Iniqitlty that has grown so great, 
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tTew York City r There ore Btreeta tbrougb which your eUildran cannot aafelr 
go to BOhool— through which they cannot go wltliout hoaring obaoenltles aM 
witnessing sI^htB suited to contaminate Iheir innooant aouia. Whal in " 
•JmuluBundindiieBmentto thathiiiiuity ( It is rum. 

Lastly, it breeds crime, fliU our priBons, peniteatiories. hoaaea ot ac 
tlon.andhouEeHDf Ill-fame. It leaets the tbonght of roblieiy, makea it a; , 
feaaiblo. promises it immnnlty i It nouriahea the oonception ol murder, i 
eiTDS eoiira;:o to tho sbrinkins murderer ; It is the thiol 'a ounnlug ; ibis 
torger'aemlioldenvr ; it ia the asaasaia's inspiration; it ij the atcBoglh of 
aedncor ; It i* tho weaineis ot the aeiinoed ; it nerves the anioid- - " ' — 
every year mynnda of men and women aorona tlm boiindariea ot 
the terrltorieB of brutal viee and hopeless guilt. If there is any a 
to be penietratod. tbo man who eipeats to perpetrate it brines b 
the work V atrooR drink. It is s^ag^r tban tho devil lilmaaU- 
leAd mi^n Into oil prollif'acy. Into oil pollution and all crime. 

-'-" -out It f ShaU we let it alone ( BhaL , 

iliaU we Bay, " '^IS thing U ao tramendoi 

— .^i,_ .1 a threatened to submerge Holland, that tho "■ 

.1b rnon. and tbiB iB a great ocean ; on 

any asB-ahella 1 wo cannot d< 



t -, they Bald Bcmething differeDt 

ol the world. They kept ont Otn ooearC saved 



-jr flcldB.ahBU not destroy our barvo3tB,abaU not droi. 

id they backed up their sturdy worda with atiirdier deeda, Thf 

...u .1., ..j_.^_.i*_..*fjg„oji^ They kept ont th 

pulatiooa. and the BUtf n-1 



the jrand triumph ot those reBolute HoUnodera. 1 Bay, if fntempei 
threatens our countir ua the ooeau threatened Holland, let ua act aa toa 
landera did. Sod belpi canra";oons souls. If we are bold, brave, and tati 
we ahull yet build dykes that ahall yet save our country aod our ndB. 

Now, thrae are two thlnga that we oan do, and the Urst la to chooh tUa 
at Its begianine; Ynu may out down twies and branches, you may lop Of* 
trim aa muoh na you like, but tiie tree will grow faster than you eau do 
will onutlnue Its tremeodoua perBlatency ol growth i tta horrible vitality '— 
with It, It will grow G<i faat you oanaot oheak it ; tor :m long, atont ronta 

' * ' adwjda in a very lortOa BoO, and that »oU la tlWI 

at the commnnlt)'. It la that whioh baa b»W 



If <if iDtaioperaiioe run, and Ir 



iia\ad»« audita. 
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COKSnTCnONALlTT AND DUTT Of PROHlBITtOlT. JH 

There li tha wlne^ap ea the table o< tbe maetec's house preaaed upon Ur 
fncBt ;tbemlstreBB of tiiabDnHB, wltli atempUng BmOe, pessea It. ItfeMtb* 
pubUo dinner ; It la <m tba Bideboud on New Teu's day ; It Is in tlie blUl-niiim ; 
irbereTBr there 1b reloiBtlon, tiila ouslom o( ■oeietr ftseerts Itself : paetr?, bqim!:. 

sML NVhB.t iraiild yon think ot a mui nn^itAiiliig to stop Ningora by t^Jni 
ODt a palltui of water at a tliae t tliagaia !■ tbe autcDine of great Ukei, and 
you have c^t to nop those lakes before you cu Htop the cBtaract. tbe lake* 
out ol wblcb (he Hlagus ol IntcoipBtBiice Bdrb In Its dsBtniottie coarse, cap- 
ryfne thoaaanda of precious men and women erecy year, ue tbe luodeiMa- 
dcioiiDg hablte ot eoolely. We haye cot to atop It there ; and tbcr«Iare w* 
rtioitld nuAe It our aim eepeolally to educate tbe young men and women at the 

SecDudlT, ve shoutd put fortb legi^ elTorta to suppress the truffle. LfOob at 
the salooDB in tblB city. I bare often croBaed atreeta in this uliy, sjid encoun- 
tered three tlppUng-salaoDS on the tour aomers, OBd I due Euy there ue 
places where all four cconera aie saloona. I hare often oncoiintered aeversl In 
a block, all thtougb, eieiy kind, from tbe loweaC slum where the meoneat 
di-UDkBTd crawlH, to the Qauatiuu mm-paliiae wbero well-dt«aaBd irHntlDuieD bo 
with jaunty air. These salooua promote diinklnit, and the more they luerease, 
the more they gain ; and when the gally-dnsaed enilssarleB of the brotbel lure 
their vIetltDa, they make oae ol aoolaL tree liwUltles for drlnldug. Men get 
away from their homes, and sustain each other in their carousalB m these dene 
of Iniquity. It Is In the saloon where tbe pietol la often heard, where tbe dag- 
ger IB often struck home ; It is the place where TagahoDdaCrcqueut, where tramps 
"""— - i( Jb the plaoe where bursars are educated, and murderers ore bred. 

— • — ._! . j.ai at, death, r—* -* " — ""' ■'-- ■ — 

tTnltedfi ._ 

_-«lta*epl»o8ln«sini[ioyear— aBdweweret-.- 
eotacle, it would he fairly like eszing Into the obTsBOf 

, .,. this inlqnjty and rula the atata spreads its broad 

■luuiu -. iL uoHUBm it all ; it legoUiea It. Tbe lUDiBeller bilngH his lieenee, and 
Bays, "Look there, 1 un on honest man ; I act under the aauotioa of tbe state : 
my oaQlDir Is a resectable one, because it is legal : 1 am just ad ueod as yon 
are; I aet under the patronaeo and proteotionot the QoTemmenfT" Now, let 
lu who ue oitlzeiis : we who are the sovereien people, wo n-ho Iiav? a ri^hl to 
make our owu laws tbrougli our repreBeutaUyes, wo wbj hnvp dn' inttli.--nahlB 
right ot EeU-gOTomment : let all who lore their count r> i < n ::, 

and iJl who wish to arrest yioe, all who wish to ml-. na 

nnlte In demanding tbfit there shall be no more liceii : \)l 

tbat there shall be unlveraal suppreasion. LetthlBih v: 

"No mora Uoeuse, but suppresBloQ." Now, llien. tl.^ ■![- 

atelyaBkedwhenmsu broach this subject is thiB : ' -n- 

tlonal r IsltnotanlnyaaiDn olpereonol rlEbtsand lj i t- 

■iian.judge ottheSapetdorOourtinUaaBaclinBetts, li '. a 

■ineleseateaOB. ItuamarveliouBsentenoe. Touwill.' [|, 

tottt is compaoted tOBetber wUb oniHjciDg teraeuese : <ri 

tbe logical baaisofonteaedont general prohibition, ai .> ^ . ,.ii. 

nlary value tberetmm." That sentenoe deseFves " ' ' 
that the granting of Uoenaa Implies tbe prerloiis 

there were not aotecedent prDhlbltion, than no liccuae would be uccessary to 
■eU ; tben any man mieht sell and any man lulght not sell. Alioense is needed. 



that the granting of Uoenae Implies the prevloiiB unlvutaul iini)iiliiLi..u ; (or 

there were not aotecedent prDhlbltion, than no liccuae would b - ' 

■eU ; tben any man mieht sell and any manuilght not sell. Alio 

Why t BeeaiiBB proiilbltlOQ antecedent la In full force befori , . 

granted, and la In totoe without the enactment of any Bpeolflc law. Eo that 
appears tb>bt prohibition la originally natural and unlveroal - — |"-<-ju — j 

.,„-»ll. linill; in thn I ' " ■ 

39 boles after holes' ln~the~dam of proMblUnu.' 



— Ituenee la abnonaal ; Hcflose la the exception. 'Dio aain ef prublbitlOD 
iit»lly built in the ^--^ -- -'-- ^ — - " ' " •- 



built in the heart of the coDimiinAy, and licease is making the 
it. saying to one man ; '■ If yon will psy me so many dollatB, I will 
e a boh) tu let the Bood ot dnmnatlou through it." Bo Govenm'ut 
..jaftcrhcleslnthedamotprohibltian. Hence, when we ask toi ■ 
prohibitory law. we aak for that which la right, which oannot by any poaslblllly 
be wrone. It la only a legal aOlrmation ot that which natumUy uod joatly ex- 
Istn, and therefore prohibition la the rery essenue of rectitude A prohibitory 
law Is ]uBt as right as it poestbly eao be. It would appear from this that tbe 
people are eompetent, through the legislature, wbioh la only thulr organ and In- 
BCrumenti to enact a prohibitory law. 

lliore ia Juat one other qDeslion I wIU speak about. That Is this : Is It OOD- 
Btttutlonal to do It r The peojile s^, after all. ought Qoremment to do It t 
Let OS r«*ert I D tbe oharter of out llbertieB, the very ideal wb haneoftbeduUoi 
and thetnnotluns ol goyeromenl^the Oonatltatlon of the United Statea : "We, 
the people of tbe United State*, bi order to form a more perfect union, estah- 
list, justice, enanre domeatlo Cnuu)ulllity, provide for the eoniBtoa defenoe, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and seonrs the blessiuos of liberty to oum-lves and 
our postarity, do ordain and establish this CoDstlEuHon (or the United S(ilH,<A- J 
Anerloa." Han aia half admeupotaite tliM tMiuSiOk v«&v»aii&.\sc ^'■l^^ 



rt CONSTITUTIONAl.tTT AND DUTY OF VROHIBITIOW. ^^^^| 

UfaitOTr lair. I only nllude to one : " We, tha neoplB at the Dnltad atktu, f^^^^H 
OPderto . . . talabHn/i iunClix. da OTiiain. nta* I ILVnr that irpnnlina IIk^^^S ■ 
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iMtoAIlfil^iHtlce, da ordain, etc f ntnr thnf nrnnhnfl 'liniWii 
„uuusoi.i>i.»—uu.e luetics, bub dlrpaCif tbe cautracf. It la noEjust to allow a 
■eC or men liks Itiuor-HUen to tempC otber men aa Cliej dii. It la not just to 
•uthoriae thaaa men to alf tbelr cataloipic or area udoo tho drunkard, vba 
la B maa louapubls of aetanae. It la ni'l, just tor tlioae men to execoiaa aa 
unfair advKBtMo oTsr tha propert « wtiic'^ tfioy do possasa, loftumucli aa tlioy 
MkB the toil and earuins ot tbe laborer vha la their Tlotim, and get vhat he 
baa laid up la the aaTiugs-bank. It 13 not Juat to allow taeaa men to infUoi 
the Inelfable auSerlogi which the; bciog down upon the heads ol tanODont vi>- 
nan. It Is qdC Jnat to let tbesa s^en proaeouta a trade to ountanunale odt 
tddldreo, who are to be the aapport of the state, 

Tbe eoianunent of Bpana went as f>tf as to take the ohjldreo out of the 
koaaeholda, sad brhig them undor Btriot. rlgoroite goTeramtuib, and eduotitsd 
Ihera to be abiititmloua. palrioUo, and brave. Xhe roaaon wby Hparta had fn^ 
ureasnd for Dve hundred reacB iraa beeauae abe bod anch lawa and CliorouBblj 
enforced thom. But the sorernment that makes Uuenae lawful snooeeds in 
ftflUotlUE our obildrsD with hereditary diseaaea aod weakeolng them ; suooeeds 
In depraving hamee, out of whieh tne; ahallnoteme^e^od elUnena, but fag^ 
baoda. The greater part ol JuTOnile orune among us Is tUe produnC nl our 
Ucenae laws. It Is not junt to inaugurate a tlceuae sj-atcm w£icb neaeasarllr 
Impose! jfreat taxatioQ i^pon the virtuoua part of tha eonununltj — which ia g^ 
llged to pay a great deal ot the Bxpenae Inaurrad solely by the Bale of IntoiisM- 
li^llquora—thu^ upholding bad men, and maJUnBgood men pay tor it ; and It 
la not juat to ll« orlminalathat are nude auoh by rumaelling to oondamaBiem, 
and at the saie momant set the rumseller wbere he oan any, "I bare done It, 
and wlU do it neoln." 1 aay lioenses are not Just. 

The pcoblbiiory law has boon tried Id Mhuui. It has been eluded T WUIjoo 
tell me where any law. In any iitate and any IdDgilom under the ^ky of God, 
that has been anocted iias net been eluded f Tbsco are laws against gamhlliis 
and bouses of iU-tamo, against tbe printing and oiroiilation ot obaoene Uten^ 
tore. Are there no obaoene papara and books printed > There U a latiH lUidef 
the aoTemment. la there no smugglUis done la tbe Umd t If the argument la 

becauae it will be eluded, there an^bc to bano iawa against eambUoe, obeeeue 
literature, and there ought to be no law at nil, beoause aomabody will break it 
Following out tbia argument would kill all law, govDrameni;, and aocie^Fi and 

tbe purpose of their ouaetmant is to tell people what right and wrong la, giiTflrn- 
ment, in ifnujitlng such lawa, FultUs the cart of that educaCiou whlob It ia uodOT 
ohhgatlon to infuse into Its oltiiena. if the law against gamblinK cannot ba 
enforead, wliat then f It stigmatiaea tbe erime of gambling, and that Is a hich 
moral end gained ; and if a prohibitory law la passed Inthis State of New Yln^ 
and men do elude it, if It is not thoroughly enforoed, QOtwlthatandlng it pro. 
nounaes the orimlnallty of the aot, and. men vben tbey are driven to aill drink 
do It aeoratly and clandBstinely, and toeL they are atienjatiaod, a high moral 
end Is obtalued. But the Hon. Woodbury Da^ ot Maine bas uttered thla wa- 
tenoe 1 " Tbe Maine law bas produoed one hundred times more Tlaible In^sore- 
ment in the eboraoter, eondulon, and prosperity of £ur people tbanuiy 

May. thHrafocB, In cioehig, that It is the duW of all good Eitlranato - 
fiom pulpit and platform aad preaa until we got a probibltory law la 1 
ol New York, aJid In all t)ie Utate« of the Union. That la the duly ot 
alb^na. See what they have aaouired already. In toot, the greatest t 

Ism to the tempenuico cause In this country to..day ia the politiQal pot. 

mm baa acquired. Where uroourprimariesheldr Over rum-ahops. Wha» _ 
the inUuence moat potent in political canouses t Bum. On what uo wUyndl- 
tlof ana and monipulaCocB ot eleotiona most oonfldenlly rely T On rum. What 
taODanoe sways most votea f Hum. Who rule New York t KumseUera. Who 
are tbe cblBt loirde ot mooy ot the cltlea of our Union y Bumaellera. ^Hieraie 
■nbtle, tbey ore united, they understand tbeniselveB, they have a deOnito aim, 
■liey iQOTe together, and their object is to control Che publla treasury. Ther 
OOnslder rum tbB nmgie key that will antor all Ita locks ; and it things go aa 
lh« have gone tor the few years psst in this country, wQ shall, before lang. ba 
aovflroi:d]tbrough oar State leglatatnres and our f^edoial Coagivas, by ran- 
aeUera. They ore fast advandng to notional aiqireiuacy. I say good mm 
veoU; withdraw from poliCia?. and leave the thln^ In the hands ot theaa bad 
men ; and It our temperate, virtuous, incorrupt oitizona di ....... 

Blgbt, and make a oluan sweep of these 
•n^waaball be ruled by an oligarchy ot 

PoM:jBaE,D liY THffi National Tempbkancb &ociktv akd I 
UOATiOS House, No. 58 Rus.dk Stbrbt, Ns» 




GoTEiiNOR OF Massachusetts against 
License. 



fjOVERNOE TALBOT of Massachusetts sent t 
following message to the Legislature ■vetoia 
the liqaor license bill : 

COMMOSWEiLTH OP MASSACHrHETTS, ) 

EXSCUTIVE Departmen 
Boston, Jano i', Id; 
7b the Hovae of Eqn-esenUiti^m : 

QsNTLRitiiR: No moro important queation cod be pregeDted to tia Se 
Bie discbarge of our official datics tban tbst coDueming tbo traffic in 
intoiicatiug liqnors. Tbe xosalts invoked in anf deci^ioii tbat may b« 
made are somnmenti)Qa,acd tb>- ooDseqaencej 30 grave and nlile-reac'b- 
Isgjtbst in dJBOUSSJDg the issue we ought to 1a7 aside peisuDBl and party 
eoDBiderations of erciy kind, and be inflacnced solo!; b; tbe obligationfl 
veoireto onr Ibllow-mea, and the solemn traBlswe bare tBki?n upon 
onrselTee in licbalf of the common wealth. Called apon to cooGidcr tha 
bQI " relating the sale of Bpiritaoua liquor," I mttat aot on my oatb 
and mj cnnacicnco, appealing for mj Justification, not ainne to tbe en- 
ligblenod juilgmont of tbe people of Ma^achusells, but to that Power 
which is Boporior to all common anthority, and iafalliUy tries the heart 



If wo admit thnt there may be a nse of iiitoiicatiiiji iiijairtB so gnariled 
■nd temperate that no appreciable evil arises thorofrom, it ia stjil tfii 
nnanijnoQSTordiot of the civiliBcd world, snpporlod by a weight of evi 
deuce not to be >>vorthrown, that the use of alcobuliu flaidx ia tbu canst 
of mocb tbe largest proportion of the crime and degradation and mi»er} 
fklljng to tie lot of man. Among good citisens ccere is no OMoDtiiJ 
^sagroemuDt on the point that the troffio in such fluiils muiit bo rs- 
■trained and limited as far as possible. Difference ^f opinion ari^ei only 
iHmd we oonaidet whathei it Is beat to tij to regnlat* tlie sale of tbew 
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fluids OT prohiliit it ttltogether. If we adopt the latUr oonrso, we«i 
least in bsnnoiiy witb the cieChtds ado[ited hy general conmnt toward 
othur ofi't'DCflfl against pnblio morals— ofienoea wliich w 
exist to a great eil4?iJt among hb in spite of oar eflbrts to prevetil thcoL 
ftod yet upon whioli the law, so for aa its prucept goes, Btampn the w 
Dl' prohiljilion. 

The hidtory o! thw Btroggie witli tho erils of lutemperanoe ia moBtll 
atractive. The earlioRtal tempts to check the use ol'iutoxicuting li' 
were lu the dircotion of liceuBe and regQlatiim. These attenijita cott^^ 
anned in the coramonwealch for more than two hnadrud yeiHB, with •,■ 
oonBtantly-ineroBBing striugenoy which can onl; be explained o 
groand that mild meaaarog were tbimd to be inenffioient, until in 
the eiporimeDt was deteimiDod apon of adopting prohibition as the only 
lojLBil and effoiitive method of dealing with the matter. Witboat 
ftCBertingthatihia baa proved so Bncceae/nl in ovorcoming the evils it 
was meant to remedy as was hoped by those who initiated and those 
who Bostain the prohibitory policy, 1 am Ihlly of tho opiuion tbat more 
progreBS has been made toward Ihe desired end than was evor licfore 
made in the same period ander any other gystem. In conBidodcg what 
has been ocooiuplishnd, we must cecogniie the great obanges tbat bars 
taken place unoe this Kystem was iaaagorated. 

Our rural districts have ondergnne a gradoa! depopnlation, and larg* 
nnmberB of onr yonng men have become massed in cities, away ftom tb* 
reBttainta of home ; we have been snbjected to the de moral i^iog in- 
flaenoea inseparable from civil war long eonHnnod, and the necessity m 
presBOre of bnsineaa has forced hb into a foverishnosa or reHlleBsness erf 
life tbat rapidly weara and wastes. IQsactly what the effect upon pnblio 
morals wonld have been had the sale of intoxicating liquors, aspedally 
in oui citioB, been free and open under color of law during the past 
siiteen or eigbteeu years, no one can assuma with poaittTeness t« deolaie ; 
bnt I am quite ooutldent that no e^mmonwoolth in which the lioensa 
■yetem baa prevailed can point to nobler rocordd of acblovcments HI 
material Iclcrestii, iiitultpotual pursuits, or mural reforms, and eqoAUf 
nertain that we coold not have made greater progress in any good 
uiroctiou under a law promotive of the truffle in intoxicating liqnors. 

!^o liar as attempts have been mode to compromiso the twu systems ol 
prohibition and lioem^ by legalizing sales tbroogb druggists oud twwn 
agents, ur Ity permitting, the imreBtricted sols of molt liquors and ItgblH 
intoxiennts, the reautta have been unsatisfactory. Abuses of the groasc^H 
ebaracter wore found t« creep in at once where any privileges wt^H 
granted, and subsequent legislatures have been obliged t» repeal wh^H 
leemei! to be on the passage most carefully guarded cuaotmeatB ofa K> 
striotive eharoctcr. Compromise in this regard that shall not be abused 
In the most flagrant manner, all eiperienoes with wMoh I am riuniUu 
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pTore to be Ui impossibility. If intemperance is not oar ineioMDle 
doom, if the pnvorty anS wrelchedness and crimo lironfrht on by l^^ "s* 
of intaiicating liqu^jrs are not onr inuritabla heritage, trliat can we do 
better tliaa to set onrBolT'es in nnjielding opposition to the Iralho whiob 

I am aware tliat it ia snid intemperauoe increases nnder onr prohibitni^ 
law— that tbo Bale of inrnxicants is aa great ns it would be nuder ■ 
;ici:;nse law. But 1 oall ;oiir ntteoCion to tbc absouce bero of the daunt- 
ing and altraetiTo har-rnoma thiit spread Iheir aourea to oajttnre tbe 
tliougbtlesa and casilj tempted in cities wbere lioensea prevail ; to the 
Donstantlf growing peuse of disfavor with whioli the liqoor-tralfic la 
regarded by the conn Cr;f generally; and to tbe powerful, Bystematic, and 
QDreleuting aotivii}' of tlioae iutereeted in it to break dowa the law and 
Die ofScerB who try to enforoe it. Here is an evidonce that the statiita 
duex imiKtseai) aciiveand crippHog restraint, ftomwhioli reliei'ia aougbt 
in tbe elas^ aod easily cradud ]>rincip]e of liueuse. Eren if 
»DiDe siDcern fViendi of temperauee preibr a stringent license lair to a 
prohibitory syKtem, there can be no denial that tbe men wbo have mime; 
aud basiuHM at stake in this contest are the must ardent and urgent 
adviicates iit lioease, and I cannot doubt tliat they understand them- 
iehei and calcnlate abruwdly the advautagn they will gain. 

It ia easy to mistake the clamor of interested portjes for tbe voice ol 
tbe people. 

WbOQ 1 seek to ascertain ivhat the latter really is, I recall that tbe 
licrnae law. elaborated with ao macb care in 18G3, was permitted to 
remain on the statute-booka only titl the people could next bo heard at; 
the hal)ot--box. With the single exception that pnbbc bars ore prohibited, 
tbo measure now ander oonsideration is in no essential point better, and 
in some respects 1 think it is loss stringent than that was. The notoii 
ooaevat^ima of that law, and the open way in whiob all intoxicants were 
then sold undur tbe proteution of innholders' and victuallers' licenses, 
demonstrated tlie [Ktweriessneiis of such euaotments to protect the 
commanicy against the erils of intemperanoe. And the pending bill 
Kerns to me simply a prohibitory itvcasare with ezcuplions that totally 
destroy it8 mora] forca as au inatramont fur tbe promotion of temperance 
■nd tbe well-being of onr people. 

[t is objected to onr present liquor law that the enforcement of it is 
trregniat and nnoqaal. Admitting this to bu trao for the sake of argn- 
, wbat asBuranoea have we tbat a lioondo law woald bu more 
thoroughly enforced f Are tbe penaltlas imposed any more seTora? 
Are the penalties any preater incentives to officers or cltliens to do their 
dnlyf The prohibitory legislatiua uf 1855 had its origin in the deGi>- 
•elUed ooaviction that tbc licenso law of tbat period was viitnally ■ 
d letter. The law of I86ti was violated with aacb open and rooklow 
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Iiupnuity liiai it beotune a mocker.r in tba eyes of the people, In mU ^^^H 
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cuter States ivbere the liceme Bjstem now prevsils, there is a dailf bur- 
dea ol ompiuint lliat Ita penaltiDS are do&od luiil its pnivisinns evaded 
on erery batiiL 'Wlicrti ij tlie proiif that thK lucal pnlice ouil uiaipB- 
tretan wbo curram fiMm efflirts to earnrOB tbo pMhibEiory law would 
teLtblti))y oTid euor^elicallj aii4 psrsisieaily eafiiroe a lioeose law t II 
is not fprnifllieil bj unr aipetieuce or by tbo oiporiBnce of Aay aOita 

Nor ia the argtimeut at all ouuctnsiTB to mj miMil that ire gbnuld not 
retaio upon onr etatnte- books a law that la in adranoa of public opjnioa 
DO this enbjnpt. Law is in on» seoae a (niidB-bunrd piiinting nut ths 
oonrsB of ooudnoC whinh, if folluwed,, will siM'urB tile );roateat degree at' 
p)od and bappioeas aud saFctj' for all. Therefore it must often 
\ATfjB\y ideal in its character, and frpquimti^ in advance of the ganenl 
oondoct of thode gnbject tii It, that it may be an initructor and elevaMi, 
•B well oa a souroe of Tostriotioa and punishment. To a law eoininit 
ting th» com moo weal lb of Masdauhn-iuttj tii a public acknowledumant 
that the lale of intoiioatiuj( liqunni aa a Iteren^ la ueoGasarj' and do 
lirable, I canQLit on my eonsi^ienca give absent It seema to me ttiat 
the only safe and aound iidaicio:! fnr a Cbri^tiau 
regard to this matter ia that of abaolnte and nn![nalided oppoaition to 
the traffic. 

When I tbinti of tho rictima to tbe aae of iutosioating liijuora 
Tillage of tha oommtin wealth; whan 1 atuily the groat field on 
our Board of State Charitiea Iia^ riopuryision ; wbcu [ oonaider u 
bonaaa, and hospitala, and homos for tbs fallen and fdendle)^; 
look into onr juila, and wiirkh'rndpa, aud houiea of oorreutiou, 
Btate prison; and when I try to compate the losses and charges upon 
all oni induatriea by reoaon of impsrfeet labor, and the taxes for tha 
BuppoTt of these iug.itutiona for retormaiiiou aud puiiiahment, nty jndg- 
ment anqnaliHedly condcmna, and my beu't and my manhood rcbal. 
a^nst, any ayatem that wonld permit the fcri:at sonrce of all wrong anii' 
misery and crime to eiiat by authority of the ouminonwealtb. My eon.- . 
riotJona againat tha p'jlicy of aacb a Hyatem are too Boleinn and redst> 
lees for mo to hesitate in doing the duty laid upon me. I Uierefon 
ratnrn tbo bill entitled " An Act refculating the ^ale of Spirituous or 
iDtoxijatiug Liquor " In the II<ma» of Rcpreseututivaa, in vliioti it 
uigiitsUid, without executive fiauotion. 

THCIMAP TAiiBOT. 

Y TUB NiTiosAC, Tgmpbrancb Societt and I 
1 HocsF, No. 58 llEApii Bthket, Nrw Tosk, 

AT itH PGIt TbDQSAND. 
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THE STREET OF HELL! 



BY REV. R. T. CROSS. 
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IN" 1870 there were in the United States one hnn-. 
■*" dreJ and fortj thoneand licensed liqnor-saloons.' 
If formed into a etrect witli saloons on caoli side, allowii' 
big twenty feet to each saloon, tliey would make a. Btroet 
two hundred and sixty-five miles long. Let us imagina 
them brought together into eueh a street, and let tia sop- 
poso tliat the moderate drinkers and their families are 
marching into it at the upper end. Go with me, if yon 
have the nervo and patience, and stand at tho lower end, 
and let us see what that street turns out in one year. 

What army is this that comes marching down tho street 
in solid column, five abreast, extending five hundred uncL^ 
Bcventy niilce ? It is the army of five million men and wo- 
men wlio daily and constantly go to the saloons-for intosa- 
eating drinlta as a beverage. Marching twenty miles a day, 
it will take them more than twenty-eight days to go by. 

Now they are gone, and close in their rear comes an- 
otherarmy,raarchingfive abreast and sixty miles in length. 
In it there are 

530,000 cosFiKMEn vsmiKABm 
They ere men and women who have lost control o^" their ap- 
petites, who are in the regular habit of getting drmik and 
making beasts of themselves. Marching two abreast, tho 
ijruiy is 150 miles long. Scan them closely. There nro 
gmy-haired men and fair-haired boys. There arc, alas I 
iniiny women in that army sunk to deeper depths than tlia 
men, because of tho greater heiglits from winch they fell. 
It will tako them seven days to go by. 

It is a Bad and sickening sight, bnt do not turn away, 
yet ; for hero comes another army — one hundred thousand' 
criminalB. From juila and prisons w.Tv\\w\\'(fcv&i)^'»."CN.-*s^ 
comet. At tho hoad of tUoarm^ «ou\«^i».\vs\v«,\vft'e-«'\-"Sfs*- 
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eons whose hands are smeared witli hamaji blood. "Wi 
ropes around their Decks, they arc on the way to the gal- 
lows. Others are going to prison for life. Every crime 
known to our laws has hccn committed hy these j>erGoiia 
while tliey were nndcr the iiiflnence of drink. 

But hark 1 Whence come those yells, and who arc thoee, 
bonnd with strong chains and guarded by strong men, 
that go raging by? They are raving maniacs, made such 
by drink. Their eyes are tormented with awfnl sights, 
and their ears ring with horrid sounds. Slimy reptiles 
crawl over their bodies, and fiends from hell torment them 
before their time. They are gone now, and we breathe 
more freely. 

Cut what gloom is this that pervades the air, and what 
is that long line of black coming slowly down the street f 
It is theline of fnueral processions. One hnndred thousand 
who have died t!ic dnmkard's death are being carried to 
their graves. Drunkards do not have many friends to 
mourn their loss, and wo can put thirty of their funeml 
processions into a mile. We thns have ' 

A PROCESSION 3,333 MILES LONG. * 

It will take a good share of the year for them to go by ; 
for funeral processions move slowely. Yes, most of them 
do ; bnt every now and then an nncoffiued corpse in a 
rough cart Is driven rapidly by, and we hoar the brutal 
IriTereing: ,' 

"Qnick, rattle Lis liones, rattle hia boneft 
Over tlio Btones : 
rfe'e only a panpei' whom nobody own*.'' 
Look into the cofiins as they go hy. See the dead dronV 
ards. Bomedied of delirium tremens, and the hues of tern 
lie Btillplainlymarked on their faces. Somefrozentodeail 
by the roadside, too drunk to reach their homes. Si 
Btumhled from the wharf and were drowned. Some wj 
dered into the woods and died, and rotted on the sorfaca 
the earth. Some blew their own brains out. Borne w( 
/earfuWy Btabbediu dmIlkc^v■bra^'^^a. SomB were roast 
I Auroing buildings. 6ome^vBt6eIaBVeA.VQ^\*v^«»' 
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drink killed thnm all, and on their tombstones, if tliey have 
EBiy, may be filly inscribed : " He died a drunkard's deaLh.'' 

I 



r the can. They died in variona ways, but strang 
drink killed thnm all, and on their tombstones, if tliey have 
EBiy, may be filly inscribed : " He died a drunkard's deaLh.'' 

OloHC behind them comes another long lino of funeral 
processiona ; we know not how many, but they are more 
numerously attended by mourning friends. They eontairi 
the remains of those who have met death through the cai-o- 
jessness and the cruelty of drunken men. Some died of 
broken hearts. Some were foully murdered. Some were 
burned to death in buildings set on fire by drankon men. 
Some were horribly mangled on the railroad because of 
drunken engineers or flagmen. Some were blown upon a 
steamboat because a drunken captain ran a race with a rival 
boat. 

But here oomes another army — the children, inuooeni 
ones, upon whom has been visited the iniquities of their 
fathers. How many are there ? Two hundred thousand. 
Marching two abreast, they extend up the street thirty 
miles. Each one must boar throagh life the stigma of being 
the drankjird'a child. They are reduced to poverty, want, 
and beggary. Tlioy live in ignorance and vice. 

Some of tho cliildren are moaning with hungCT, and 
some all shivering with the cold ; for they havo not 
rag3 to keep them warm. A large number of them are 
idiots, made such before they were born, by brutal, dmnkea 
fathers. And, woi-se than all the rest, many of them havo 
inherited a love for liquor, and are growing up to take the 
places and do the deeds of their fathers. They will fill 
np the ranks of the awful army of drunkards that moves m 
unbroken columns down to death. 

It has taken nearly a year for the street to empty itself 
of its year's work. And close in the rear comes the 
foard of next year's supply. And if this is what liquor 
docs in our land in one year, what must be its result in all 
Ibd world through the long centuries I 

Thu3 far wo have listened to tho stories that the figure! 
t€ll. But ihcy cannot tell all. They give only the outline 
of the terrible tragedy that is going on atoiTA-ro- 
aaanot picture to na the wretch«i wgwiNwi A »teo.-0»a 
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home. They cannot tell ns how mtny unkind and 
words strong drink has caused otherwiso kind and tender- 
lieiirted Imsbanda and fathers to utter to their dear onee. 
They cannot tell na how many heavy blows haye fallen from 
the dmukard'a hand upon those whom it is his duty to I0T6 
and cherish and protect. They cannot bel! us Jiow many 
fond expectations and bright hopes which the fair young 
brido had of the futiu'e haye been blusteil and turned to 
bitterest gall. They cannot number tlie long, weary boon 
of night during which she has ansioiisly awaited, and 
(earfnlly dreaded, the heavy footfall at the door. 



FIGUaE3 CANNOT TELL 
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IIS how many scalding tears the wives of dmnkiirda han 
Bbed, or liow many prayers of bitter anguish and cries of 
agony God has beard them utter. They cannot tell us how 
many mothers have worn out body and soul in providing the 
necessities of life for children whom a drunken father has 
left destitute. They cannot teU us how many mothers* 
liearts have broken with grief as they saw a darling son be- 
coming a drunkard. They cannot tell us how many white 
hairs have gone done in sorrow to the grave, mourning over 
drunken children. They cannot tell ue how many hard- 
fonght battles the drunkard, in his sober moments, haa 
'fought with the temble appetite ; bow many times be baa 
walked bis room m despair, tempted to commit suicide, be- 
cause ho could not conquer the demon. And, finally, va 
cannot search the records of the other world, and tell how 
many souls have been shut out from that holy place, 
where no drunkard enters, and banished to the regions ai 
eternal despair by the demon of di'ink. 

What man, what woman, what child, would not vote to 
have that whole street, with its awfnl traffic in the infernftl 
stuff, sunk to the lowest depths of pei'dition, and covei 
ten tljouijand fathoms deep under the cui'ses of the uuivcrnj 
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Second Declaration of Indepesdesce. 



By Rev. A. W. Corey. 
Adopted by The national Temperance Sodetg. 
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QHEN a long train of asurpatioLS and abusesj poraulng 
Mivariahiy the same objpct, evinces a deaigu to re- 
duce maQkind under an absolute dospoiism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw olf such govern- 
ment, and to proTlde uow guards for their futuie 
security. 

There is au enemy among us, foUow-citizena, the history or 
whose reign la a history of repeiited injuries and asurpationa, 
ftU having in direct object the establish men t of an absolute 
tyrMinv over mankind. To prove this, let facts be Bubmitted to 
» canmd world. 

He baa refused to Bubmit to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has kept among us in Umoa of peace staggering armies, 
witli the consent of our legislatures. 

He has subjected many of us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
eanstitutiona and unacknowledged by the law of nature or of 
God. 
He has deprived onr citizens, in many cases, of trial by «o6er 

He has transported many of our citizens beyond the bounda 
of reofion into the seas of dissipation and ruin. 

He has imposed taxes on us for the suppurC of pauperism and 
criraoa of his own eagendering. 

He hits established and sustained depots for the manufacture 
vnd sale of the most destructive instnuuents, to complete the 
Works of death, desolation, and porfldy, unparalleba in the 
nii)»t liarbarous ai^s, and utterly insufferable among a civilized 
p&ijjte. 

Uu ba^, in some instancos, stimulated our citizens to flgtat 
Rgiuust tbcir deareet Mcnila and bretbren, and become the exa- 
cutioncrs I'f theii" own wives and children. 

He has occasioned more tban three- fiurths of the panperisro, 
three-fourths of the crime, and more than one-half of the in- 
Banlty in the community, and thereby lil!e<l our prlcmns, our 
Klmshouses, and lunatic uayiums, and erected the gibbet befort 
•ur eyes. 

He bas lufluenced our eloctlous by bi\\jwc^ wq&. wsrra^-esKKi- 
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He baa occa^oned iBsubordin^ition and desertion in o 

He has deceived and pluudeied tbe defenceless ',:i 
our western borders, and dcsti'oyod tlicra by tbi>nB:i.D'l3 am'. ' 
of tliousands, and at times stimiila,tcd tliem to acts of tbe v 
barbaruim cruelty against Cbe iobabiiauts of our l^ouuc 
monta. 

He lias dealroyed raaltimdes of our seafaring men, and 
^ned many shipwreclia every year. 

Ho has occasioned the blowing-up of many steamboats on o 
rivers, and tbe couaequent destruction of uiucb pruperty and 
many valiubie lives. 

He baa destroyed tbe liveaof tens of thouBanda of our citizen* 
annually in tbo most merciless manner. 

He has turned aside hundreds of tlionsands more of otit free 
and independent citizens to idleness and vice, infused into Vtiam 
tbe spirit of demons, and degraded them below tbo Itjrel of 
brutes. 

' He has made thousands of widows and orphans, and destroyed 
the ioniiest hopes and blasted the brightest prospects. 

He has wasted and destrovcd tbe properties of our citizens to 
the amount of more than $t)b0,000,0O0 annuaUy. 

He has Imported plague and peatilouce and diffused and per- 
petuated its infiueuoe ameng us. 

He has introduced among uh hereditary diseaees, both physi. 
oa] and mental, thereby tending to deteriorate the human race 

He has convortod many of our publio bouses, whore liuielnewi 
neatness, and good oi'dor should be found, into the must boi«- 
terouB and £ltby dens of disstpatinn. 

He encourages men lo spend their time and money at publio 
houses while tneir families are starving at home. 

He couvcrts annually many miUions of bushels of grain, tJui 
Btaff of life, into mortal poia-m, while thousa^ids of our cilizoiM 
and their vhildreo are euffi'ring for want of bi-eail. 

He has misrepresented the character of our people and th« 
tnstitutious of oui' country iu foreign nations and in the islea of 
the sea. 

He baa entei'ed our courts of justice and our legialatire lialls 
and disturbed their counsels, uud even the s;uietuitries of ou* 
religion and the ministers at the altar have not alti'getiier €»• 
eapcd his prevailing and blighting iufluenco. 
■ Ho hits encouraj^ed Sabbath -breaking, profanity, imparl^, 
thleviDg, house -humiug, robbery, gambiinB, slander, and Quitt- 
ing, and has ruined the mL>rals of every community ' ' " 
ho has obtained an iuducQce. 

He vitiutiis tbe taste and demor.ilizea tlie babits of our a . 
pecting children, tbos preparing them fir an easy prey i 
after. 

Ho has brought all our free institutions, iho perpetuity of om 
Government, a^jd om* civil and reUgious liberty itseJf inc. ' 
aeat danger. 

tie has auboraed mans ot oar unsuapecting :;itizons, n 
frq/b$$e(U^ oppisod to hia m&u^OGA, Xa tim^A '«\^<[^ toA. u 
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fajm, and spread Ms cnrseB far and wide throughout the oom- 
munity. 

While in the very act of miiiiBtorinc: to hia victims his potioua 
of lieadlg poison, tie haa tiypn critically |)rt>tbsacd to o2tr th£ 
moGt gi'a.tehil beverage. Ho has pTomised heultb, imd tifo, and 
joy, whiie tliere n.ie death in the pot. 

He haa seared the conscieiicea and blunted the moral percep- 
.ti'>:i3 of ineu, so as to destroy the efflcacy of the Gospel and tM 
mciins which God bos appomtcd for tbdr spljitual and eternal 
good. 

He lias dishonored God_, In whose image and for whose slory 
man was created, by sinking hia image Ireneath the level of Iha 
Irrational brutes. 

He haa arrayed himself against all patriotic, humane, and 
benevolent efforts. 

Ho exxwlielh reason, drownoth memory, defaceth besuty, 
dimlmsbcth Btrent;th, indameth the blood, causotb bitcrnal, 
external, and incurable wounds; is a witch to tlio senses, a 
devil to the soul, a thief to the purse, a beggar's coiiipanion, th« 
wjfe'e woe, the cbikiren's sormw, the picture of a beast, tho 
madmau'a prompter, and the Pandora to the human famUy. 

Wo will now call the world to witness if we biive been wanting 
In attenllon and forbearance to the traitor, while he has been 
extenoing bis unwarrantable juiisdiciion over us, 

Has not our Government aflbrded him the most llheral pro- 
tectiun t 

Has ho not sailed vndfrmrftag on every ocean and in every sea f 

Have not our mfl^«(roW9 given him the freedom nf (mr citie$, 
and"evon licensbd him to do whatsoever ho listed T 

- Has he not been ope ;ily received and lauded in our publio 
aesembliea 1 Have not our lawyers and orators and statesmen, 
the must prominent men of oiu' fVee Eepublio, been obsequious 
to hia call and subservient to hia interests! Have not our 
physicians ndministercd tlioir potions under his iL'SueDcel and 
fcommendod him to their patients as a gloom-dispcller and 
lieallb-iestorerl liavonot the rainistora of our religion and the 
doocens and eldeiB of our chnrcliea CKercisod n'.i due morleration 
tfiwards him T Have not our farmers chcerftilly divided with 
hiai their substance t Have not our merchants paid rferar for 
hia commodi:iet>, which have proved worse than useh-ss f Have 
□ot oui' mechanics Ki\t)n him a seat on their wurlc-bencboa I 
Havo not our old men bowed down befoi-o him, and our younij 
men done bim raveronoef Have not our maideita smiled UjMill 
him and our childran licen fought to love him t Haa he not' 
been received into our domestic circles, and lo a seat at ova 
tahlusevon, while wives and cliildron have been excluded Lo giv». 
him place i Have not all c'asaci, higb and low, rich anri poor, 
bond and fi-co, been carried away by his incantations, and stood 
up for him as a good creature of God t And have not our clii- I 
wns most generous^ sacrihued for him their fortiuins, their 1 
fiunilioa, their Innocence, theli' honor, and their 1i.v«»T 

- But for all this hospitality wi4 ton&ttw*, ■v'ww. ■Vis««i n 
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recelven from the ingrale bat the scorpion's sUn/f and the 
penfslA'te! btit tvoes, nnd sorrows, and contentions, and bab- 
blinffs, aid tvoun^s icithont cause, and redness of eyes! Evil, 

?\nd only evil, lias been returned for good. And we uow decliue 
t as iiur belief that the biatory of the hnman race affords no 
parallel pxamp.s of elaTery and degi-adalion inflicted on a wiH- 
iiig and unauapjcling people; that no tyrant ever subjected bo 
nlany huroao beings to sucb unmitigated grievancea—to such 
MiGnxT Koes. MilUona of victima have fallen by his oppresaiona 
— mDUona more are enthralled. Year after year and age after 
a^ bave passed away, but the cry of remonstrance, thougl) often 
raised, haa seldom been beard or heeded. The malignant 
tyrant, steady to hia purpose, baa rioted in the carnage, and, 
with infernal exultation, mocked at the groana of the dying 
and spurted with widows' sighs and orphans' t«ara. Every 
domestic and soefiil bond has been disregarded. Tlio peace and 
respecta.bility of families have been destroyed. Promising and 
beloved Bona have beou torn from their parents, husbands from 
their wives aud famihes, and the tender mother even from ilia 
helpless and dependent offspring ; no tie In nature too tender to 
be sundered, no chord too strong to be broken, by this unfeeling 
ftfrant 

And we now ask the suffrages of the whole world if a domina- 
tion of such uiimingled oppression and tymnny should bo sub- 
mitted to any longer by an eidightened, a gouerous, and other- 
wise free people ? ■" 

We must, therefore, acquieace in the necessity which deoI( 
our separation from Alcohol, aud hold him. hereafter 
Implacable enemy in war, rmA— no friend inpeaee. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the views of all true 
peranee meu and women in the United States of America and 
throughout the world, appBLiling to the Supremo Judge of the 
eartli for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the namo and by 
the anthority of all true temperance men and women, solemn^ 
publish and di'claro that the whole human ra«e oupkt of right to 
bo H'co and independent of, aud ahaolved from all allegiance to, 
Alcnhol, and Ibat all connection, of wbaiever kind, between theia 
and liim, ought to be totaUy dissolved ; and that while t)iey have 
no right, as rational and accountable beings, to contract aJli- 
anco.-', establish comniei'ce, or conclude a peace with iAm, 
they have full power ic wage a^nst him a war of ei- 
termiiiation, and to do all other acts and things which mag* 
lawiully be done, to annihihite bis d'imtiilon from nu<Ier the 
vhole heaven. And for the support of tbia declaration, with a 
Ann reliance on the protection and guidauee of JJiviuo Pruvl- 
deuce. wo, temperance men, mutuary pledge to each other 
lives, our foituuea, aud our !i.\cred llo.s'oa. 
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Manufacture and Sale of L-jtoxicating Liquow 
forty-foukth congress. 



SpeecA of Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, \ 
the House of Representatives, Washington, Wednesday 
Dec.2'/, 1S76, 

Da tfati jchil rctolacion introduced by him pnpQ^iog an amendment lo the Cocufiti: 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the pablic good re( 
the protection of the American people from the evils of alcohol ty an 
amendment of the Constitution. 

I will read the joint resolution which I have prepared, and have had 
the honor W present for that purpose by ihi 
the House 
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Id order to justify legislation of any kind restricting the manuf: 
and use of alcoholic Tiqiiors, J believe ii to be neceiisary to mainlain 
these propositions: 

First. That it is the duty of society, through the agency of govern- 
ment, which is the creature of society, to enact and enforce all laws 
which, while protecting the individual m the full possession and enjoy- 
ment of his inalienable rights, tend to promote the general wellare, 
and especially whenever that welfare is impaired or threatened by any 
existing or impending evil, it Is the duty of stx;iety to enact and enforce 
laws to restrict or destroy that evil. It may be proper to observe that 
no law can promote the general welfare which deprives an individual 
of an inalienable right, when that right is properly detined. or whicb 
impairs the enjoyment thereof^ whether of life, liberty, property, or 
■he pursuit of nappiness. But society has inalienable rights as wmI as 
individuals, and the right to such legislation as will promote the gen- 
eral welfare, in its true sense, is one of them ; and the I'nalienafale 
rights of individuals and the inalienable rights of society at large 
are limited by, and must be construed and enjoyed with reference to, 
each other. 

SecoKlfi While society has no right to prevent or restrict the use of 
an article by Individuals for purposes which are beneficial only, yet 
if that use, beneficial to some, is found by experience to be naturally 
and inevitably greatly injurious in its enects upon others and upon 
society in general, then it becomes the duty of society, in the exercise 
of its inalienable right to promote the general welfare and In self- 
defense to social Utu, just as the individual may defend his natural 
life, to prohibit, regulate, or restrict the use of that article, as the case 
may require. This principle is daily applied in laws which control the 
manufacture and use of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, and 
other things of great and dangerous potency, the unrestrained use 
of which, even for useful purposes, has been shown by experience to 
be destructive to the inalienable rights of others. This results ftODi 
the common principle of law that every man must so enjoy his owii 
rights as neilher to destroy or impair those of another, and it is the 
zreai endVor which government is instituted among men to compe] 
Eim so to do. 

Third, No person has a right to do that to himself which, impairs 
or perveris liis owti powers ; and when he does so by means of thsl 
which socieiy cm reach and remove by iaw, to such extent as to bo- 
come a burden or a source of danger to others, citlier by his example 
or by Ms liability lo commit acts of crime, or to be essentially incapao- 
itated lodiacharge his duties to himself, his family, and society, the law, 
that is, society, should protect both him and ItselC A man lias no 
more right to destroy his inalienable rights than those of anoliier, tn 
than another has lo deprive him of his own. The laws resirajniiig the 
spendihriil in the 'Icslruclion of his inalienable right in property and 
punishing suicide i.as the common law did, by forfeiture of estate, etc), 
or .•//.r'«//frf self-murder (as the law does now), arc familiar cxarai^lee 
ol ihi.- applic.ition of this principle. 

These are elcmentair principles of law and of common sense. They 
"M corner-stones of all just government. To these principles c 

miwr <^ society is held to have ^v«n tus «ssent. They are u 
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. I know, by any one who believes in uiy law. They 

id indestructible as the social organization itself, 
Fourth. The use (unless medicinally) of alcoholic liquors to tl 
tent of intoxication or poisoning — which, as will hereafter be seen, is 
the same thing as intoxication — is an injury lo the individual: il in- 
flicts great evils upon society at large; it is destructive to the general 
wel&re; it is of a nature which may be greatly restrieted, if not d*? 
stroyed, by the enforcement of appropriate laws ; consequently auch 
laws should be enacted and enforced ; and this should be done in our 
country, either by the States, or by the General Governinimt, or bj 
both, if such laws can be made more efficient thereby. 

I believe this proposition to be true, and respectfully ask candid 
attention to the facts and observations which follow. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS, ETC. 

The substance known as alcohol is thus defined by Webster: 

Pure or highly recuficd ipini, exiracifd by liiDple disiillsIiDU frani various vcEctalil* 

Fermentation, the process by which alcohol is first obtsined from 
organic substances, but combined with much larger quantity of other 
matter, is thus defined by the same authority: 

r st,...^ n „rt,nr,r .,. . =ncp. v w .r ^^ir^s u«ll|ll'y»T(h t '"' " "" " 

coboL "~ 

Brewing is the preparation of alcoholic liquor from malt and hops, 
and from other materials, b;^ steeping, boiling, and fermentation. 

Distillalion, ox rectification (to make straight or pure), is a process 
subsequent to fermentation, by which alcohol in a highly refined anil 
most powerful form is obtained from fermented or brewed liquors. It 
is thus defined by the eminent leiicographer before cited : 

The icturialtiagin drops, or the act cf pDurinc or ihrowing down is dn>^. Tti* 

muion of citractlng spUit from a wiluFaDot by evnporation and con* 

»ac<:Dpiil<on <• ID ExtmcilJ^l bf diatitlaCion. 

IB* rormcDUtion ; cvrboiiaCe af vdjii9HmctiRi»wlded talu^bp^k 
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9 in Blot ; about ta in the lijfhc winu of Frann Hud Gennany ■ from rq te fl5 lA part Ud 
therr)-, and other alrDue winei ; from 40 ta 50 and occ:uiona]ly more in brandy, gin, And 
■h[>ky. The itrenfih of theK liqwn i) ucenaincd by variout upediinu ; but the pn>- 
<KUK9apiedmucoiDpticated by reaion of Ihc different ingredlentfl InlenniKed la •»>-- 
nrirten, or flavor tbeliqiiM. or tiudulontlyad'-' ' ■■ "■ ' 

See the New American Cyclopeedi 
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See fiist lecture in " Course of six Cantor lectures delivered b 

the Society of Arts, on alcohol, by Benjamin W. Richardson, M.A„ 
M.D., F.R.S," Dr. Richardson is known as one of the ablest si:ien. 
tilic men of the age, and these lectures are the mnst recent anil valu- 
able contributions to the subject of "alcohol " that I have been abln 
to obtain. 

Distilled alcoholic liquors, the forms now in comtron use embraced 
by the first section of the proposed amendment, comprise brandy, rum, 
^n, and whisky. 

Fermented liquors in common use are wine, cider, ale, and beer. The 
latter are alcoholic, Init are not mixed -with alcohol obtained by distil- 
lalioH. and are far less powerful and destructive to niankind. These 
are not included in the hrst section, but are left to the action of Local 
laws, as is now the case, by section i of the amendment proposed. 

In treating the subject, 1 wish first to invite attention to the nature 
of alcohol and its effects upon the human system, as established by 
chemical and medical science. I shall then cite facts and statistics 
from other sources, tending to show the necessity of legislaiion upon 
the subject. Then I shall explain the adaptation of the proposed 
amendment to the removal of ine alleged evil, and endeavor to show 
that the powers of government are inherent and ample, and should be 
exercised in thf premises. 

THE TESTIMONY OF SCIENCE AND OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
An English writer, who is declared by Governor Andrew in his re- 
markable argument in favor of a license law, before a committee ot 
the Massachusetts Legislature, April 4, 18G7, probably the ablest and 
most eloquent presentation of the views of those opposed to prohib- 
itory laws ever made in the world, to be "one of the most able En- 
glisn scientific critics," etc., and who is opposed to tectotalism, says in 
Vae Cornkill Afagasine oi September, 1863; 

biallh of the body, tb 

the drunkard. Apart ^.._ __. _ __ ,..^_._._ ^. ,, ^. ,_ 

by bu habiu b? hi inip:un bia appcLiie tbat he can t^e vtry liEtle, if any, ordiuarr f^od. 
This writer represents that class of medical gentlemen whose scien- 
tific views are most friendly to alcohol, and he states his conclusions 
thus: 

On the jart a! slcohol. llien, I vmlurc 10 claim thai, Ihough we all Kknowlnlee 11 m 
he a foiwH. U lairniluriKt litailk in tay 'But liaXfmUKiti doiu, it Ii aivi t, niwi 

It will be observed that I make no attack upon it as a meditint. 
This is the most favorable statement of the nature of alcohol in its 
effects upon the human organism which can be found, based upon re- 
spectable medical authority. It is that adduced by Governor Andmw 
in his great argument against prohibition, and I venture to say that 
there is not a particle of dispute in the medical world that it is tnw 
go far as itgoes. I am not avfare of the existence of any n 
writy which admits that tlie »isc ot distilled alcoholic hquo 
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B commcn daily drink, does not inevitably end to destroy the h jnan 
eysteiu. True, there are a few cuceptiona instances recorded where 
men, after having destroyed the normal functions of their organism, so 
that ail heaithyand natural foods are rejected by it, have livedfora time 
almost wholly upon alcohol itself. But in all eases where its action 
fa favorable, it finds a diseased or unnatural condition to which it adapts 
itself, like the surgeon's knife to the tumor or to the shattered limb, 
rheru are exceptional organisms which prove the rule. But from this 
circumstance to argue that it is beneficial to the healthy normal state 
of child or man, is hke feeding a man upon the drugs of the apothe- 
cary, because, as midicims, they have been instrumental in restoring 
healthy digestion to the dyspeptic. I cheerfully grant that there is 
a large though lessening array of eminent medical authorities, which, . 
while vigorously condemning the use of distHUd liquor, as a beverage, 
declares its belief that lYitfermeitledvnnes and other mild forms of alco- 
holic liquor are, on the whole, beneficial when used in moderate 
quantities ; but I ara not dealing with these at all, and reiterate the 
statement that the medical world is a unit in declaring that the com- 
mon use of distilled liquors operates asa^tfwort, and not as a food, and 
destroys the mind anti body of man. 

While conceding that many chemists and physicians are advocates 
of the moderate use of light wines and fermented drinks, it is only 
fair, however, to say that I think that the weight of medical opinion, 
based upon the lates. scientific investigation and observation, is 
against the position that alcohol, even in fermented forms, ever oper- 
ates otherwise than as a poison. But this is not important to the 
argument, for that rests upon the undisputed verdict of the medical 
world, that " ahdAal, except ivhen taken in gtnte restricted doses, is 
poi'sonou! to a person in health." 

Dt. Willard Parker, a very eminent name among the physicians of 
America, writes the present year : 

Alcohfjl hu no place in Ihe healthy t^Hio, but b ah ^Iniuntpoiian," pracjucmf a 

The International Medical Congress, the highest medical bod' 
ihe world, held its last session at Philadelphia, in Septembei ' 
and I find the following in the ofiicial report of its proceedings 
l6th of that month : 

The (vllowing a ■!>■ report feosi Iho uctian on medicine, ga the paivc sf I 
Buni, on " Alcnhol in iu Ihiniieiitii: Klatiapi ui a KtA and a medicmi.'' 

VoK. Alcobnl it aol nhawn ta haie • definite faad '^tue by any of ilie I 
of ehemical analytitor pbyaiok^lcal iorettigalaon. 

Sneaai. lu iiH u E mediclDo is chieflyasacatduiclnlatingiailiehe 
maA cfUn admiu ofauhaciiutlon. 

Tbicd. A> a medicine il is aol well fitted for self-preKripIion bf the l^ly, 
leal inircsuon ii nut actunnuUs lor sucli admin iiinUioo or for the c 
nmllina Ihcrefi^m. 

Fo-jrlh. The purity sf aleoholic liqunn is In general not » nil usured a> that . 
det lued for mediciae ibonld Ire. The varioui mixturei vben uned as medicine ' 
k(*e deAgiccand knoon eei9iiiKilien,aadihauld not be inlerehuiged pramiiciieuil 
PIca§e note that this supreme authority says that alcohol ii 
known to have/'Wrf value, and that its principal use as a medicine 
to stiimilaff the heart, not to create pon'er by nutrition, but to use up 
the capital of the body with unnatural rapidity, and even for this pur- 
pose so ncthing else might generally be substituted. 
I bave^Bad^ittOte Cantor lectures by Dr. Richardson, put^ 
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liihed this year, by far the most profound publication upon this subjed 
which 1 have seen. Upon page 86 lie gives the details of careliil 
observation and experiment, and says: 
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Further on he disproves the common notion that alcohol develops 
in increase of animal heat. In the first stage of its operation it 
drives the blood to the surface by temporaiy stimulation of the heart. 



creating a flush, while the interna] heat is being actually diminished. 
and demonstrates that though in the "first and third stages of alco. 
holic disturbance there is often muscular excitement which passes for 



I holic disturbance there is otten muscular excitement which passes for ^H 

^H increased muscular power, the muscles being rapidly stimulated '"^M^^H 

^L motion by the nervous tumult, yet the muscular power Is actua|^^^^| 

■ enfeehled." ^^^^1 

^V Discussing the adulteration of alcoholic liquors, he says, page "i^^^^^l 

^ A ionn. fid' "i"". dcrivod from the feraentalion of grapn purely, can ddi cenufai noo^^^H 
than 1/ pec cent, of alohol \ yet our »»ple winei by m urtilicial proceM of (bni^ing «■« ^H 



bran dying, which meaot tha adding of KpiriK, are broushl up in shnriaid bo and in p< 
to even .3 per cent. 

But the most startling fact of all, given in this connection, is this : 
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After demonstrating the effects of alcohol in producing 

disorganization of the body, inflicting fatal disease of every importanl 
organ of the body and the overthrow of the mental powers, Professor 
Richardson proceeds thus ; and I call attention to it as bearing upon 
this proposed amendment, which has special care for generatiooi 
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Q. It b, t iay, Bulcma nflecCioB far crerr nun va 

, , „- _j to ounclvct to B^ 10 modify our own physjcal ca 

menial rypct far ^ed DT for cviL^ u tranhmitied u navnliniiB ihaL have ^el 

.._. _ .. — .L__ .1.. ivtoogB which otcinBicied bytJcohol, Wt, tScielow, who live lo 

ohich in Ihc fuiluesa o( time dhall visit even the earth, maltine H, nnder (n increaiuiii 
ieht trfknowledj^e, a garden of bmnan dcii^ht, a paradise regain H. 

I trust such an object wjj) not be deemed unwortby of the profound 
Attention of the Congress and people of the United Slates. He 
doses thus : 

and perhaps in principles. If this njfent da really far the DiDicenl cheer the weary and 
Lmpaj-t a flush of iranaient pleaiure to the umveantd who crave for inirth, lis influence 
(doubtful even In ihcitemrrifcBtaiid moderate dcffreeij Uan InlitiiteBinal advaacaffe hy the 
lide of au inltaity ttf evil far which there is no compensation and no human cure. 

It is easy to multiply the highest medical authorities and well at- 
tested fects in support of the views of these eminent gentlemen. 
Perhaps il is unnecessary, but I will further trespass upon the indul- 
gence of the House to a limited extent in this direction, i shall do 
this without much attention to classification, as the bearing of each 
feet upon the various points of discussion will be sufficiently apparent, 
and the same fact often bears upon the truth of several projiositions. 
The celebrated Dr, Carpenter, in his work on the use and abuse of 
alcoholic liquor, says ; 

The followiog statement of the result ot a whole year's experiment at hrickmalitog, 
t^iem— is Eiven by a aeailcmaa of Uxbridge, Enfland. Out of upwards of B3,ii«i,oaa of 

^^1^795*400: which {135,131 in bivctof the biter per taaa. The highest number made by 

drioher wu Sss^o" i the lowest nnrabei by a leeioialer was 7)6,000. leaving 87,000 in Uvnr of 
uitialler. Satisfactory at thi^ account appeam, I Dciiev""" . . - - 
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n informed that the experience of the armies and navies of En- 
gland and America demonstrate that the soldier or sailor who abstains 
from the use of alcohol is, as a rule, more vig;orous ant! healthy than 
the user, braver and more reliable in action, and far more capable of 
enduring the hardships of war. 

Dr. Storer, of Boston, savs, alluding to the statements of Dr. Day, 
supcrinlendeot of the Wasningtonian Home of Boston : 

hi the penons of the children of those addicted to habits of ilitciicai^on—eiiileps™ 
tiaim?^ltiis°k!l^r^ tbi^ the^erribi'e°cur«'ch^' Ih'ii de'l^entely enti^l u!^a"'iheir 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Dr. Storer. the distinguished 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of women in Berkshire Medical 
College, is inferior to no other authority upon whatever relates to his 
own specialty in the practice of the healing art. 

The report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities (or tSM 
~L prepared bv seven gentlemen, three of them phyacia 
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A^^iiK I . ..I iiiienipenile molher nur«9 her bab« with Bicoholbwd 

deocici which load surely ro craving for itiumlanls. These cravings once indulged xnw 

Among the Greeks, the prohibition of intoxicating wines (distilled 
liquors were unknown) was enforced by the severest penalties. " Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and others have noticed the hereditary transmis- 
sion of intemperate propensities, and the legislalion that imposed 
abstinence upon women had unquestionably in view the greater vigor 
of the oiifspting — 'healthy minds in a healthy body.' That indul* 
gence in the use of strong drink by expectant mothers would be in- 
jurious to them and their offspring was known to the learned and 
wise among the ancients." "The Romans had a prohibiloj7 law 
which forbade Jnloxicating wine, while it allowed the pure juice,'" 
(See the very learned treatise of Rev. Dr. William Patton, of New 
York Citj', upon Bible wines, published in 1S74, for a great mass of 
valuable mformation upon this subject). 

Willard Parker, M.D., of New York, in an address to the American 
Association for the Cure of Inebriates, says ; 

What la Alcohol ? TbenRsweris, apniun. Il ii « reeinlet] by the belt wtiten ani 



T'^^ 



icBlly. 



And in a public address the same distinguished gentleman declares 
"that one-lhird of all the deaths in the city of New York are the re- 
sult, (iire/.tly or ituiireclfy, of the use of alcohol ; and that within the 
last thirty-eight years 100,000 persons in that city have died of its iis^ 
either by themselves or their parents." 

And in a lelter to Rev, Dr. Patton, which the latter C 
" Bible Wines " above referred to, Dr. Parker says 

Alcohol it the one evil nnloE. whether in wine, or ale. or whisky, and it kilUni A 
•Tmed. Siaytheraiagtsof iSsonepoiwn.nlBolinl.ihathingo" -- ■•---'- 
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Intoxicating Liquors, tl 

\I!iH7i'tli»if the fact largely to intoxicating; liquors primarily and in. 
A ccliy, Jh,'" Board of State Charities of Pennsyivania stale (hat "in 
ca/ofiil brci^i^-ng of cattle at least 96 per cent, come to maturity. aii<l 
of horses 95 ptr cent, io our northern climate, while of the inhnlle'y 
more precious ra-.e of men* at least 33 per cent, perish in the bud oJ 
infancj or blossom of early youth." 

Great God ! I stagger in the effort to gjasp these statistics of death. 
Are these the dreams of scientific m.-idmeni" Truth is not only stran- 
ger than fiction, but infinitely more horrible. And" the tide of testi- 
mony rolls on. 

In 1874, Dr. James Edmunds, a very distinguished English physi- 
cian, delivered a course of lectures upon the medical use of alcohol 
and stimulants for women, in New York City, which were published. 
He says, page 9 : 

[I is iidmiitBd by eiery one (hat olcahDl b the coUk of mare Ibui kilf tUe inianity ws 
luve. iuonDCHfaiDiliarwiihlhclKUDn thiiiubjccifatrcul ihould nalui.i[lj' Be » 

nun of QprcorainiMiun on iunaey in Bngliind. hu iiid in ^ parliaiueniuy repiri on ilie 

'" ' ~ ' ' ' lor be diipuied tlial duunu ot Itic liver, disaxii of the tuogs. 

or Che body, are indbced direcEly by the bse of alcDhol. and lEat 
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^eng^ OUL of a man ; aa that when you vant to Ube fetlmulnbt, recollect I 

lody would not Dthevwiae pari with LhEm. IF a man takca a yuit of brd 

of the Creek wonl Uxlarn, The nian who k inloncBled it poitongd ; 
idniply UK ■ Gnck Indsid of a Saxon word for it. We lee a man inUiicaled. What 

lEi him up, he falli down again lite a Bck of poijiocs. If you try lo rouse him. yon 

Ibink II ii the effecl of aparalvzei that you bsve—mind. and body, and nerve, and uiu 
all equally and Dnifoialy pdmlyicd rb-ht through. ■ * ■ Alcohol in a law doae 
narcotic poiaon. vhich panitjaea the Gwly and stupcfiea the miud. If a man taltct aaa 
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-r poiion, put loBslhet. W* hove s gieai hoticr Of atwoic and filijf oi) 
fact [a, (hat all these other thiugi area mere ba^telle is relation to the si 



Colonel J. G. Dudley, of New York City, has published a valuable 
pamphlet reviewing this subject and carefully collating the opinions of 
the leadiu;,' medical writers of the last fifty or seventy-five years, such 
as Orfila, Christison, Dr. Taylor, Pereira, Professor Bin?, Dr. Lalle- 
tnatid, Perrin, Dr. Wilkird Parker, Professor Edmund A. Parkes, Pro- 
fessor Duroy Dumorel, Magnus, Dunglison, Dr. lames Edmunds, 
Powci!, Prolcssor N. S Davis, Dermarquav, Wetherbee, Bums, Dicfc- 
bilon, and others, all of whom agree in dedcting that alcohol is a nareot 
iee-aeriil fieisoH. 

Take now ihe following table from Ncison's Vilal Statistics, which 
Professor Parkes adopts and indorses in his gieal wrirtc on hygi'-.ne. 
pnge 370. These deductions were drawn from observaiions upon the 
lives of three liundrcd and fifty-seven persons. 

Whatever else the American Conffreas and peojj'e may disagree upon 
I think it will generally be conceded that life-insurance companies 
know what they are about. 
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Take now the following tables upon the basis of which they do bus 
ess, and which are unquestionably as reliable as the keenesi obseri" 
" n continued for many years can construct. This first table is p 
red by Ur. Edward Jarvis, a distinguished American statisL 




The following is from Carpenter on Physiology. It compares fottj 
^nera! insurance cocnpanies witli one temperam^e provident institufl 
And it should be noted that this is a comparison of leelotalel^ 
n the one hand with teetotalers and mtderate or temperate drinkeni 
"mbined on the other: 




The first table shows an average mortality more than three times as 

e among the intemperate as among the temperate, and the other 

■e than two and one-half limes larger in the general companies than 

a the temperance institution. 

Dr. Carpenter also indorses a certificate, of which the following 

e pamgraph, which he says was signed by more than two ihoui 

ihysicians of al! grades anu degrees, from the court physicians 

fading metropolitan surgeons to the humble country practitioner 

Tml. ThalT™yr^t'plI)p"rt^nDr!iipi.M misery. includinB pnvwly. diwaii 
' ' ' ^dbYlheiuenfiileahDlDrrernientedliqucnmibcveragti!. 

■nee of this character is entirely inexhaustible, and I close 
v/i'ib Uje.MtawifiK "dcc^mion" by the uncontradicted voice of the 




Intoxicattng Liquors. 
THE VOICE OF SCIENCE AGAINST ALCOHOl, 



MEDICAL DECLARATION. 

1. \s view of the alarming prevalBnce and ill eflBota of intemperaDC 
iritli wliiob noae are bu familiar as meinbors uf the luodical priv^ 
fsgatuii, aid whioh have called furtlt from omiuent Englisli phj-sioians 
the roica of warning to the pdople of Great Briloia cauceniiiig tbe 
lue of alooholio beverages, we, Uie nnderaigaed, momberB of the 
medioal profession of New York and Tioinity, unite \\\ the deelarBtion 
that WB believe alcohol shonid be clasaedwith other powerful drugit; 
that, when prescribed medlcinaQj, it ehonld be n'itJi ooascieuticms 
caution, and a BBuae of gravfl roBponBibility. 

2. We ore of opinion tbat tbe uao of alcuholio liquor as a bc^veraga is 
prodactivo of a large amount of pb^Eical disease ; tbat it eutails 
disiiaeed appetites upon oSspring; and that it Is tbe cause uf a lorf^ 
peroentftiro of the oriine and paaperiBm of oar oitiea and cnuntry. 

3. Wo would weioome anyjudiciouB and effaatiTe legislation — SI 
and National — which should seek to confine tbe traffic iu alcobol 
legitimate purpiieoa of medical ami other sciences, art, and mechani 
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^^B While there is a large array of eminent medical authorities whfcli 
^^B Incline to the belief that the moderate use a{ fermented \K^at% is not 
^^p injurious and is ofi?" butieticial to health, yet the concurring senii- 
^B^ menl of tlie raedlcal world is against the use of distilled alcoholic 
' beverages. But the weight of the latest and best medical and scien- 

tific opinion largely preponderates in favor of the position that alco- 
hol is simply a poison, and should never be introduced to the human 
organism, even in the forms of fermentation, except as an antidote for 

P disease, like arsenic, strychnine, prussic acid, or any other powerful, 
but poisonous agency. I do not propose to enter this field of discus- 
sion so far as the light domestic wines and drinks of the people arecon- 
cemed. It is not essential to the pounds of my argument in support 
of the proposed amendment. It is only just, however, that the posi- 
tion of the medical profession upon the influence of alcohol in any 
brm of administration upon the human system should be fairly stated, 
»nd, if in so doing it shall have appeared that the pr«)onderance 
of opinion is against the use ai fermented as well as diitilkd liquors, 
it is no fault of mine. It will strengthen the argument against the 
stronger and more concentrated poison, if it shall be found or believed 
that fermented liquors contain enough of the pernicious spirit of wine, 
which one of Shakespeare's immortal characters si Igmatiaes as " devil," 
to endanger the physical, mental, and moral organism of those who 
indulge in their habitual use. 



hfc^^l 
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I now desire to present in the best manner I ca: 
facts bearing upon the effect of the manufacture and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors on the wealth, industries, and productive powers of the 
nation; also upon its ignorance, pauperism, and crime. I have en- 
deavored to authenticate every statement by careful inquiry. The 
information is drawn from the census returns, from records of the 
Departments of Government, reports of State authorities, declarations 
from prominent statisticians and responsible gentlemen in different 
parts of the couiyry. Much of it is to be found, with a great deal 
more of similar matter, in a very valuable book published the present 
year. The author is William Hargreaves, M.D., of Philadelphia. 
No one who has not fought with figures, like old Paul with the beasts 
at Ephesus, knows how it taxes the utmost powers of man to classify, 
condense, and present inlelliaibly to the mind the mathematical or 
statistical demonstration of these tremendous social and economic 
fiicts. The truths they teach involve the fate of modem civiliiation. 

In 1870 the fajc collected by the Internal Revenue Depatlmenl W 
upon 72,1125,353 gallons of proof spirits and 6,081,520 barrels of fi 
mcnted liquors. Commissioner Delano estimates the consumption fl 

distilled spirits in [B69 at 80,000,000 gallons. By the census retarfl. 

June I, i860, there viK^ produced m the United Stales 90,4.12,581 

£ lions of domestic spirits— and of couise this was consumed, with 
■ge amounts imported besides — but there are very large items which 
escape ti-.e o/Hcial enuraeratioo. These hare been can^ully catunalcd 
as /bllows : 
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DilatioDSDf JiqaoniuyinK lu by dealen ;.5oo,ooc 

This amount added to the total produced in iS6o would be 107,004,- 
91 1 ; added to amount on which was collected tax in 1S70 would be 
S9,oi7.6S3, 

ll is well known that the great mass of alcoholic liquor is consunsed 
as a beverage, and it will fall btlow the fact to place the amount paid 
for it at retail by the American drinker at 75,000,000 gallons yearly. 
But take the very modest estimate of Dr. Young, Chief of the Bureau 
□rstalislic^ ^^o makes the following estimate of the sales of liquors 
in the fiscal year ending JBne i, 1R71 : 

Whfaky, {alopfl)^. .^. ........ ,.eovjao,ODi> pilaus at $6^ at rcfpil, ..,__...- ., (jGo/no^coo 

ImpcFiciJ sprits...- ^.^wsfioa jEntlonaal tio. at T?[iilL ij,0DD,DDa 

Ale^beer, Bbd porter,, -.. ti^stv^tioo EullonBat t^oabbl. At retttil...... ly^fuM^oa 

Nvive winea, brandies, EordiBLi, Htimatcd... .,,. ..._ ... 3i,sDa^a» 



I am satisfied that this is much below the real amount, but it is 
enough. 

This is one-seventh ihe value of all our manufactures for that year 
more than one-fourth that of farm productions, betterments, and slock, 
OS shown by the census. 

Dr. Hargreaves estimates the retail liquor bill of 1871 at 8680,036,042, 
In 1 872, as shown by the internal revenue returns, there was a total 
of domestic and foreign liquors shown into the hands of the American 
people of 337,288,066 gallons, the retail cost of which at the estimated 

S rices of Dr. Young is S735'72o.o48. The total of liquors paying lax 
om i860 to 1872 — thirteen years — was 2,762,926,066 gallons, costing 
the consiimer$6,73o,i6i|8o5. During several of these years the Gov- 
ernment was largely swindled out of the tax, so that no mortal knows 
how far the truth lies beyond these startling aggregates. 

Dr. Young estimates the cost of liquors in 1867 at the same as in 
1871 — $600,000,000 — and exclaims: "It would pay for 100,000,000 
barrelsofflour.averagingtwoand one-half barrels to every man, wom- 
an, and child in the country. 

Suet facts might well transform the mathematician into an excla- 
tnation point. Dr. Hargreaves, who goes into all the minu(i<F of the 
demonstration, dealing, however, only wilh bureau returns, declares 
Ihit the annual consumption of distilled spirits in the United Stales 
is not less than ioQfxxi,ooo gallons annually, and this makes a ven 
■mall allowance for " crooked whisky." Take now Dr. Young's mod- 
eratc intimate of $600,000,000 annually, and'relying upon the official 
records of the counlrv', and in sixteen years we have destrcyed in drink 
59,600, 030,000 — more than four times the amount of the national debt, 
and once and a half times the whole cost of Ihe war of the rebellion 
to nil secthns of the country, while the loss of life, health, spiritual 
[brcc, and moral power to the people was beyond corap.i,rison greater. 
"^- lowest estimate I have seen of the a. ' ' ' " -"—■"- ^— 
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the use of intaxicaling liquor is 60.000, or 960,000 during the peril 
above mentioned ; more than three times the whole loss of the North 
by battle and disease in the war. as shown by the official returns. 

The assessed value of all the real estate in the United States ia 
49,914,7^0,825 ; of personal, 84,264,205,907. In twenty-iivc years wo 
di ink ourselves out of the vaJue of our country, personal property and 
all. 

nsus shows that in 1870 the State of New York spent for 
liquors, $106,590,000; more than two-fifths of the value of prwiucts of 
agriculture and nearly one-seventh the value of ajl the manufactures, 
and nearly two-lhirdi of the wages paid for both agriculture and man- 
ufactures, the liquor bill being Utile less than twice the receipts of her 
railroads. The liquor bill of Pennsylvania in 1870 was $65,075,000; 
of llUnois, ^2,825,000; Ohio, $58,845,000 ; Massachusetts $25,195,000; 
Hampshire, $5,800,000 ; Maine, where the prohibitory law is bet- 
iforced than anywhere else, $4,21 5,000, although Maine has twice 
the population of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Hargreaves says that there was expended for intoxicating drinks 

>» t*93i999iS09 
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And he says the average is iai^r since l373, exceeding $700,000,00^ 
Each family by the census averages 5.09 persons, ana we spend foi 
liquor at the rate of $81.74 yearly for eacb. The loss to the nation in 
>ervertedlaborisverygreat. In 187a there were 7,276 licensed whole- 
sale liquor establishments and 161,144 persons licensed to sell at re- 
tail. It is said that there are as many more unlicensed retail liquor 
shops. All these places of traffic must employ at least half a million 
of men. There were then 3,132 distilleries, which would employ cer- 
tainly five men each— say, 15,660. The brewer's congress in 1874 said 
thai there were employed in their business 11,698. There would be 
miscellaneously employed about breweries and distilleries 10,000; in 
Eeiiing, say, 500,000. In all, say, 550,000 able-bodied men, who, so far 
~s distilled liquors are concerned at least, constitute a standing army 



1^^^ constantly destroying the American people. They create more havo^^^^^J 
^^P than an opposing nation which should maintain a hostile force of hal^^^^H 
^^^a million aimed men constantly making war against us upon our °V^^^^^| 
^^■soil. The temple of this Janus is always open. Why should we th^^^^^f 
^^f persevere in self-destruction ? ^^^^H 

1^^ There are 600,000 habitual drunkards in the United Slates. If they ,1 

lose half their time it would be a loss of $1 50,000,000 to the nation !■ 
productii'e power and in wages and wealth to both the nation and 

kthemselvis every ye^r, All 

Dr. ilargreaves has constructed the following table: ^^^hH 

IliE ycailf Ilia of trcnc and industry of :4j,C9t mcD eiuployed in liqaop- ^^^^^^| 
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And lie adds that investigation wilt show this large aggregate u 
far below the true loss. 

e process 40,000,000 busnels of nutritious graio a 



s for eai:h family ii 
Dr. Hitchcock, president of Micfiigan State Board of HeaJlh, esli- 
■ - ' ' '---—-- life by ' ' ■' 



Mi chic 
5 tile annual loss of productive life by reason of premature ileatha 
produced by alcohol at 1,127.000 years, and that there are consuntly 
sick or disaoled from its use 98,000 persons in this country. 
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This calculation includes nothing for interest upon capital invested, 
for care of the sick, insane, idiotic— it allows alcohol credit for rev- 
enue paid on all which is used for legitimate purposes. In England 
the capital invested in liquor business 15(585,000,000, or ^117,000,000. 
It was proved by the liquor dealers before the committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1367 that the capital invested in the business 
in Boston was at least $100,000,000, and in the whole country it can 
not be less than $1,000,000,000, or ten times the amount invested in 
Boston. The annual value of (/w/orftrf liquors is about 880,000,000. 
It may be thai the above estimate of losses yearly to the nation is too 
high. Perhaps Jsro is more than the average gross earnings of an 
able-bodied man, and there may be other errors of less consequence. 
But any gentleman is at liberty to divide and subdivide the dreadfd 
aggregate as often and as longas he pleases, and tAe» I would ask liiia 
wliat good reason has he to give why the nation should lose anytiiiHg 
from these causes. 



I can not detain the House with full statistics from the various States 
in regard to the pauperism occasioned by alcohol, but not less than 
I30.OQO widows and orphans are left such in our coimtry annually by 
■ liquor-drinkers, and from two-thirds to (bur-fifths of tlie inmates of oui 
poor-hoi'ses are sent there by drink. 
CRIME. 
The (tatisticB of ciime are even more astounding. In the reyort i^m 
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the United States Com itiiss loner of Educa.tion for 1871, page 541, ., 
find this statement ; " The fourth fact is, that fron' 80 to 90 per cent, 
of our criminals connect their courses of crime with intemperance, 
or the 14,315 inmates of the Massachuselts prisons, 12,396 are i» 
ported to have been intemperate, or 84 per cent," Ninety-three per 
cent, of those confined in Deer I^knd house of industry are confined 
for crimes connected with liquor. " In the New Hampshire prison 
sixty-five out of ninety-one admit themselves to have been intemperate. 
Reports from every State, county, and municipal prison in Connecticut 
made in 1871 show that more than 90 per cent, had been in habiis of 
drink by iheir own admission." The warden of the Rhode Island 
State prison estimates 90 per cent, of his prisoners as drinkers. 
These relate to tliose who have been guilty of the more serious 
offenses, not mere every-day arrests for drunkenness and disord 
conduct. 

The report of the Board of State Charities of Pennsylva 
says, page 89 : 

Tht moat prolific Kurce of diqeaH, porerty, and crime obierriiiff men will ocknowlcdc^ 

uid highly esteemed prison 

have bedji thiity-four murdera wiihiu thia city fPhi1adc1phia> duiing The liul ircu- alone, 
taekong of vkich mu- tratgaS/e to itriemfrrvwcg, and one kun3rcd nnd IWVMtx^imM 

within die jear, 7^ per cent- werecauicd by intcmiKrancc- Ot 18,303 perumBcomniitCed 
to onr prnon within the year, Bore thm two-ihirdj were the coB«eqiietiec "'"" 

Judge Allison, in a speech delivered in Philadelphia in 1872, saj 

Id DDTCriminiil CDDits wecan trace fouMilths ot Ihectiina IhslareconiDiUted 

And Philadelphia is the city of brotherly love. She is excelled by no 
large city in the world in all the elements and evidences of enlightened 
Christian civilization. She has immortalized herself in our centennial 
year by a queenly majesty of municipal deportment and a magnificence 
of patriotic hospitality which are a source of love and pride to her 
countrymen and have won for her the cordial and unstinteu admiration 
of mankind. And it is a delightful relief for my aching head, as I copy 
and compile these statistics of damnation, to record the illuminating 
and illustrative fact that on those centennial grounds, from which in- 
toxicating liquors were rigidly excluded, and where the ssthetic and 
diviner cravings of humaruty were fed as from the gardens of Go4 
among all the millions who wandered through that world of the laaf 
and highest results of civilization on earth, not one j.trest was made 
for intoxication during the whole term of the exhibition. The In- 
finite significance of that philosophy which not only demands prohib- 
itory laws to restrain evil, but also the provision of food for the mind 
and stimulants to all the innocent, enlarging, and ennobling tenden- 
':ies of the soul, could not be more strikingly illustrated and 
enforced, 

Mr. Speaker, the records of New York, with her more than ten 
tliousand liquor shops, one-half of which are ijilicensed, and which Mr. 
"" Dyer says wouU line both sides of a street running fromjAiB 
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Battery out eight miles into Westchester county, haviig'by Ihe refcrt 
of Siiperiniendent Kennedy, made some jears since, an average of 
one hundred and thirty-four visits each daily, with 50,844 arrests for 
n and disorderly conduct in the single year 18&8, and with 
01 arrests for crimes of every description, nine-tenths of which 
..; the result of drink; al! these 1 have examined, but I have no 
heart to dwell upon them. I can not endure their longer contemplation, 
The mathematics of this infinite evil are only paralleled by the tre- 
mendous calculations of astronomy, and as 1 quit the appalling theme 
J feel as though I had been calculating eclipses on the firmament of 
the pit. 

It we can do no more for this agonized land, groaning and travail- 
ing in despair, than to institute the commission of inquiry into the 
statistical evidences which are waiting everywhere for proper authen- 
tication, and a bill for which, having passed tlie Senate, reposes in 
the embrace of a committee of this House, we shall have accomplished 
iiimething for which the ages to come will rise up to bless our memory ; 
for I sincerely believe that nothing is required to work out our salva- 
tion from the great evil which we are considering but authentic 
knowledge, generally diffused among the people. In the pressure 
of the momentous affairs by which we are surrounded. I have not been 
able to summarise and classify as I would otherwise have done this 
.It of such facts as appear to me to be derived from reliable 
; but I have done the best I could, hoping that abler minds 
will turn theiratiention.to the subject, and that Congress wi)l no longer 
neglect to institute official inquiries, with a view to such ultimate 
legal action as may arrest an evil which, if not arrested, will go far to 
destroy the American people. 



Some paper has sneeringly alluded to this proposed amendment 
" " e of temperance reform for posterity. Chiefly 



a11 the voices of humanity cry out for its adoption. All thinking 

admit that the condition of posterity depends upon intelligence 

virtue, and these are transmitted and developecf by the educational 
institutions and processes af the country, of which by far the most 
important is the common school ; and over that alone has the 
Government any control. Contrast for a moment tile means of edu- 
cation in virtue and inielligence with those which exist for the promo- 
tion of vice and crime and misery in this country, and then let those 
sneer who will at a measure which aims to save posterity from the fate 
which, if there is no reform, will overtake us in national life, just as 
surely as the time finally comes when the individual inebriate, whether 
in the horrors of delirium or the stupidity of the consumed sot, drops 
iiito ttie tomb of despair. 

The census of 1870 shows that iliere are in the Unit-d States 
141,629 schools, with 2ar,o4a teachers, and 7,209,938 pupils who 
attend in the aggregate — the average is less — costing $95,402,826. Of 
125,059 are public schools, with 183.198 teachers, 6,228,06a 

; $64,030,673 yearly. 

12,955.443 Dclwccn the ages of five and eightee.t\ hilUK 
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who should be at school, leaving 4.845.505 who do not atlend 
Aijoiil 740,000 of these are engaged in labor of some kind ; but 
must be more than 3,000,000 who do not go to school at all, 
Hat^reaves says that ninety-nine hundreths of ihetii are child] 
the intemperate, and he makes the following tabular statement. 
bg the relative elficiency of the"two educational sysicms"as ihej 
arc operated in Pennsylvania, whose condition is not dtscreditabk in 
comparison with the country at large : 
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More than nine times as much money spent to destroy as tliere is 
to save " posterity " by these two systems. And again he says : 

Rather a hajd look for "posterity;" and if there is no change, 
"posterity " better not be there, 

RIGHT AND NECESSITY OF LEGISLATION. 

The right of Government to l^slale upon the subject of intem- 
perance has been strongly denied, but the absolute necessity of pro- 
hibition or regulation of the traffic in intoxicating drinks has bceu 
demonstrated in every civilized country where their use has unfortu- 
nately become prevalent, and the statute-books of England and 
America, for two centuries at least, bear constant witness to the CKcr- 
cise of that power. The question has been raised and settled in the 
Supreme Court of the United Stales and by the highest tribunals in 
almost every State of the Union, if not in all. It is too late lo den) 
the power, the right, and the necessity of such legislation, It is onlj 
a question of the jurisdiction by which it shall be enacted and the ex- 
tent to which it shall be carried. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to a fallacy which exists 
in the minds of many. It b assumed by the advocates in the tratfic 
of intoxicating liquors that there is a distinction between the right 
of Government to enact legisktion totally and partially prohibitg 
Government, it is said, mayltcensr! and regulate, but may not firoJ^ 
But there is no such distinction in reasrn at all. The power to jj 
tially prohibit by licenst — which is prohibition so far as it restricq| 
all — is the same power and stands upon the same ground ; that tsd 
obligation to promote the general welfare— as that to prohibit aH 
lutely. A license to one man to make or sell ardent spirits is an j ' 
lute prohibition to all the rest of the community tn do so at aJI. 
advocates of the license and regulation of the traffic have n 
grounds upon which to object to absnlulf prohibition, if iiecessjtj^ 
quires. It is only a question of dtgret. The univi= 
Kind has passed that point where it is necessary lo denionslrsiaj 
rixkl to prohibit absolutely and totally. There is in 
^tuvcD license and prohibition ai 
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beU to Gstend beyond those uses which are demonstrably i^uriMM 
lo scciety. For all necessary and beneficial purposes prohibitory laws * 
permit or license the traffic, 1 think this view of the subject importani 
and a complete reply to those who claim that the evil should be 
licensed and regulaled, at the same time that they hold the total pro- 
' "lition to be a violation of inalienable right and the enactment of a 
inptuary law. The one is as much a sumptuary law and a vioIatioiL 
of inalienable right as the other, and no more so. If this is true, and 
I am not able to see wherein it is false, there is an end of the argument 
between tlie advocates of license and pnohlbition as Id the right of 
iuch legislation, for they stand upon common ground, and there is (C 
logical position for those who controvert the justice of proiiibitory laws, 
so called, but that of those who advocate the unrestricted right to 
manufacture and sell intoxicating liquors to everybody for ail purposes ; 
and that ground has not been held by any court for generations to my 
knowledge. 

Alcohol has its u3es. It is a necessity in the arts. It is invaluable 
for many medicinal purposes, and as such is entitled to prolection as 
property. But on the other hand it is armed with fatal capacity to 
destroy. It is a Pandora's box of evils. In its peculiarly fatal form, 
that of dbtillation, which is a concentrated death, it was unknown 
for fifty-five hundred years of the world's history, and mankind were 
the better for their ignorance. The fruit of this tree ol knowledge 
has been death. During the last three centuries what Is known as 
ardent spirits with us. and the immense and dreadful curses which 
grow out of their use, have ^adually arisen. They have the powet 
of perverting the natural instincts and tastes of both body and mind, 
and to recreate man into the slave of perverted appetites, having in* 
satiable, consuming, uncontrollable, devilish power. The image of God 
becomes dangerous to society as well as to himself, whether as a ma- 
niac or as a criminal, and it is this consequence of the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors which the laws have constantly, but imperfectly, under- 
taken to control for many years ; nothing more. 

This amendment proposes to extend over the national domain the 
protection of a constitutional inhibition of the destructive tendencies 
of liquors when made and used for purposes which have been proveJ 
to be detrimental lo society, and which many of the States of the 
Union have endeavored vainly to restrict and destroy. 

Nothing but a general law can be efficient. That has been demon- 
strated by experience. While one State prohibits, another manufac- 
tures and encourages. The appedte already exists. It increases and 
even becomes hereditary. More than one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand saloons and lippling-places educate the children of America in 
habits of intoxication, ana the appetite will crusA the ima^naiy lines 
which .Slate legislation erects against the inlroduclion of this evil mer- 
chandise, evm as the billows of the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone might be supposed lo bury and consume the paper on which 
that legislation is writtctL The manufacture and the appetite act 
*nd react tipon each other. The demand creates the supply, and con- 
Kantly cries out, "Give I Give I " The supply or manufacture is thus 
UiuMiLued'Uul' [KT^tuUKi. It will always continue unless stopped 

.__ _, >__ __j .._^uj^Qjj^ because of its lucratyf^^^ 
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.nature, and because the appetite for strong drink when once est^ 
li^ed lives with an infernal immortality through successiv' "-" ■' 
tions of men. Thus it is [liat the nc,7essity of Icgjl ctij 
apparent. True, that behind legal enacliiitnts, as in all ollitr c 
where public evils and crimes m-e prohihiled by law, must be I'uW 
opinion, which is the basis of all law in a fret country whcf' "" 
people rule, and public opinion is the creature of experience, : 
ment, discussion, and personal appi^l — in sliort, of " moral suas.,,. 
^s these agencies are called in tlieir application to the subject or l| 
lemperate vice in the use of spirituous liquors. '■ Moral suasion 
must precede the law, and accompany and assist in its enforcemefl 
They are allies. The one ^-ows out of the other just as the iaw againL 
Iheft grows out of the universaJ sentiment of mankind that theftll 
wrong and a public evil which must be prevented by the forces tf 
EDciety. 

Laws to protect society against intoxication inevitably grow out of 
moral suasion, if there is enough of it to arouse the general conscience 
and the intelligent apprehension of the people to the enormoiis losses 
and wrongs inflicted by alcohol upon society at large. Thus it is thai 
the call for more of mora! suasion and less of law is a contradiction of 
terms. These forces are in harmony like a father and son in a. part- 
nership; the law steps in and enlarges and perpetuates the business 
which moral suasion has established after years of indefatigable in- 
dustry upon the platform, through the press, and by private solicita- 
tion and appeal. And for any person to cry out against a law agalns 
the use of intoxicating liquors in society which can never ha\e beer 
enacted at all but In consequence of moral suasion, and say that it 
injures the cause because you can not compel men to do rigJit against 
their will, is to say that all crime and every public evii shall go free 
of the law; not only that, but that society shall abandon all con- 
servative and preventive means for the protection of those who 
come after us ; that not only shall the law abandon the present, but 
the rising generation, and, in fact, consistency will require that in the 
end moral suasion itself must be abandoned, since its inevitable result 
is a formal embodiment of its teachings in general law, as soon as it 
has produced a strong public sentiment upon which law can rest— 
and which will enforce the law. 

I have already asked attention to the facts which as I think dem- 
onstrate that the unrestricted use and effect of distilled spirits con- 
Blitute public evils of such a nature as to not only justify- but CompT*" 
(*he interposition of the law ; just now I wish to confine aitealion • 
tlie necessity of 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
■f we would reach the evil effectively. 

It is evident, in the first place, that the intense thirst or appetttr'3l 
the country will lead to the manufacture and transjtortation of " 
hoi for the pufpose- of its gratification. If the production i 
pressed everywhere else in the whole country, still in a single c 
the smallest Slates where the manufacture might be allowed land the 
le/ijpMiion to permit the manufacture in smnll and isolated localities 
Irou/d be j^reatly increased in the ^ra^rUon thai the C'lncntradon e( 
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Iw business niade iis existence profitable to the State for purposes of 
taxation and otiierwisc), the materials being transported, as tlicv would 
be, from other Slates, the entire supply of all kinds of distilled spirits 
for the whole country could easily be fumishud. The manufacture 
might be localized, but it would still exist, and all the efforts of State 
legislation elsewhere would thus be substantially thwarted. 

Acain, supposing that every State and Territory in the country 
d suppress the manufacture, and importation from abroad should 
nue, the evQ would remain the same ; and we should only have 
transferred the manufacture, with the immense capital engaged in it, 
to a foreign country to which we should first export our corn, and 

2ts, and wheat to be returned in the form of imported liquors to the 
ry throats of American consumers. Thus we should retain the evil i 
after depriving ourselves of the revenues derived from it. Now, since 
State legislation can not interfere with the manufacture outside it» 
own limits, nor perhaps within its own limits for exportation to other 
States, and as commerce, alike domestic and foreign, is controlled by 
the General Government, it is apparent that any legal enactment 
which goes to the root of the matter must be national in lis scope 
and character. So far as the exportation to other countries is con- 
cerned, while I do not say that it could not be still carried on with- 
out great evil to our, own people, aside from the waste of material 
and the perversion of capital and labor Iram useful purposes, yet to 
continue to poison mankmd at large with what we had prohibited to 
ourselves would be like peddling off to our neighbors the contam- 
inated and fatal garments which we might have had left after the 
small-pox or yellow fever had run through our own family. 

As a means of suppression, the power to arrest the article in transitu 
is hardly less important than that to prevent the manufacture and 
sale ; but this oower can never be effectively exercised so long as the 
United States protects the transportation of ardent spirits to the same 
extent as other forms of property from one part of the country to an- 
other. ExperiLnce has demonstrated the impossibility of preventioa 
when there is a chance to procure and while all the innumerable 
avenues of transportation are open. 

Again, the power to control the manufacture and sale and use of 
distilled alcoholic liquors is to be found under the head of the fiMire 
power of govemment, as it is called, which is vested primarily in the 
several States; and in order that this power be exercised by (he na- 
tion at large, except in the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
the Constitution must first be amended so as to give the naional 
Govemment the right to co-operate willi the States in the enforcement 
of that power for the restriction of this traffic. There is no valid ob- 
jection to die enlargement or change of national jurisdiction in this 
respect, as will appear li'om an inspection of the Constitution as it now 
stands. The power already exists over the internal police of the States 
so far as to protect alcohol as property for ail purposes for wh'ch it 
can be manufactured and transported. The Constitution nmu inttr- 
ferts Willi the internal police of every State which may desire to ban- 
ish liquor from its borders for the public good, by protecting every 
other Stale which sees fit to encourage the traffic In the production 
4nd transportation of this substance as a comtatA^.^^ (i^Vj^- '" 
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commerce, and compels each St^te to allow its imponatian in »iA 
from foreign countries and other States, and when once within the ler- 
ritorial limtlsofa State, you can no more prevent its dislribulion 
through the dram-shop ihan you can arrest the prf grcss of the storm 
by a geographical line. So it is that the Constitution already does 
interfere in the most potent and specific manner with the internal 
police of the Stales upon this all-importani subject. 

Thus it appears, ^rrf, that the evil can only be efFeclually reached 
by national legislation, and, second, that such legislation must be Ojfa 
\ ccnslilutianal chsTKX^T. It furlhera^pears that this Is (heassertiqfl 
of no new power over the intern:il police of the States. It is onlfB 
modification for the general welfare of a power already possessed tfl 
the national Government, which is now being exercised to the dJ^ 
etruction of the efforts of the States to extirjiate a pralific source ot 
pauperism, crime, and death. The Constitution of tne United Slates, 
as it DOW is at)d lias been from the beginning, is a law for the UHr*~ 
stricltd manufacture, sale, importation, enportation, and internal trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors. It is the great legal fortress of intem- 
perance in this country to-day. It is not a blank upon this subject. It is 
not even a mere h'cMse law. But by its recognition of alcohol as prop- 
erty, which may be raaUe and used and carried and protected for all 
purposes in the national domain ; hy its protection of alcohol as an im- 

Eorted article in the ports and in -the TeiTitories of the nation, and 
y its practical nullification of State laws, enabling the citizens of one 
Stale lo erect a public bar protected by the supreme law of the land 
along every inch of the boundaries of a sister State which may be 
BtrTi^iing to suppress the evil, by smuggling strong liquors with im- 
punity across ths boundaries of States, and even carrying them 
everywhere under the Stars and Stripes, protected if need be by the 
Army of the Union, in these ways the Constitution of the Uni^i 
States is now the great almighty obstacle in the way of the tempisd 
iince reform in this country. 9 

THAT CONSTITUTION OUGHT IN THIS RESPECT TO BE CHANGED.'I 

Can it be changed .-' That is the question, and there is but one aft- 
Bwer. It must be doni. No such word as fail should be allowed in 
the vocabulary of patriotism. But Aotk/ It can only be done by pub- 
lic opinion. Intelligence, conscience, and common sense are the faunda^- 
tions of sound public opinion ; and they are the agencies which n 
be relied upon to effect the proposed change in the Constitution of 
nation. It must be based upon the intelligent demand of tl 
fourths of the Stales in this Union. How can that pubUc sentil 
be created ? First, there must be an intelligent apprehension o 
mrtent of ihe evil to be remedied, and thai the nation as such is 
cemed in it. St-cond. there must be a practical measure pro] 
wise and just and efficient, upon which the eflbris of the peopi _ 
be concentrated. That measure must be radical in its naUifei but 
must not ignore existing rights nor violate the public faith, n( 
the personal character of those who are engaged in what thi 
recognizes, and has recognized from the beginning, as a lentil, 
business and source of revenue to the coffers of the countcy. It 
jKStion has traded in its own destxMctoti 'A'nws.i.'AatM weai 
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of shame. That meis'irc can not destroy properl)? rights vested in 
the public faith without compensation or without giving ample tim* 
for toe diversion of capital to other and less pernicious industries. 
THE SLAVE TRADE 

was abilished by a constitutional provision, wtiich, in fonn, gave If 
protection for nearly twenty years. Ifit had been proposed to make 
that provision operative at once, the Constitution itself never woulJ 
have been adopted by ihe American people. That measure must in- 
lei-fere as little as passible with the internal affairs of the Sixties, 
leaving to them the enforcement of special laws within their own bor- 
ders subject to the general constitutional restriction. And, tinaily, 
in order to have practical value, it must be one which, appealing to 
the intelligence and patriotism of jill classes in the whale country, 
will have some rational chance of adoption by the widely diversified 
interests, prejudices, and sentirnents of this vast nation, and of in- 
corporation into the supreme law of the land. Such a measure I have 
entfeavored to devise, and, although it may be full of imperfections, I 
have felt some hope that it would lum the attention of greater powers 
to the subject, and that the eminent gentlemen who have char^ of it 
would mature some plan for the suppression of this national crime and 
shame, through a constitutional inhibition. I desire to call specific 
attention to those features of this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which have commended themselves to my own judgment, 
and which I have tliought would strike the public mind with some 



LEADING FEATUatS OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT, 
First, it is a proposed cmstifutional amendment, and not a measure 
of proposed legislation by Congress under the Constitution as it now is, 
I tnink I have already said enough to show that whatever the nation 
does to facilitate the suppression oi the evils perpetrated by alcohol 
must be accomplished by a change in the Constitution itself. 

Second, the time when the first clause shall talie effect Is so far in 
the future that vested rights will not sufl'er at all : certainly not es- 
senilalty. Notice of a quarter of a century is sufficient to every mas* 
ufaciurer to turn his attention to other and less harmful pursuits, 
Ir is longer than ciur fathers gave to Che merchant marine of the 
country to remove its capital from the slave trade, even if raiiiied al 
once, and ten years are given whenever ratification may lake plao& 
This will enable every m.in to wear out his still or convert his ma> 
chinery to some beneficial purpose. It will cover the average period 
of iiusincBs life for this entire generation, and I doubt whether there 
is a distiller in the world who desires that his snn should follow the 
pursuit in which he himself feels compelled to remain, and the imme- 
diate dcstniction of which woulil reduce his fainiiy to beggar)'. Capi» 
t;il invested in the wholes.ale and imuort tr4<le could be very easily 
diverted in other directions at much iliarl.-r notice, while the retailer 
only requires time to sell out his stock on hand. 

1 am persuaded thai great injustice i« often done in public discu fr 
lions of this subject by the wholesale denunciations and uoA^'e.r.'iAd^H 
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\ to say unchrislian and wen brutal, epithets whidi aie huiied a 
[he l.irgt iiumber of American citi»;ns who are engaged in one branch 
-ir another of the liquor business. They are men Tike ourselves, often- 
iniEs better than those who assail them, and nothing is gained by the 
effort to reform individuals by lectures which would disgrace a fish- 
man, or to carry great public measures by scurrilous attacks upon 
n who follow an avocation which, however hostile to tlie interest 
[iiankind, is yet intrenched in the Constitution of our country — a 
Consijtution sanctioned by the names of Washington, Franklin, and 
Madison, and hy virtue of the broad provisions of which we deriv« 
"Jit; power to attack our fellow-men with a license of the tongue al- 
s pernicious to the public welfare as the license of the traffic 
I am satisfied that very large numbers of men whose inter- 
e bound up in the liquor trafiic would themselves gladly co- 
, if they were not repelled as criminals, with the most ultra 
advocates of the temperance cause in some broad measure which, 
while it will enable them to avoid pecuniary ruin, will, at the same 
(le, protect the coming generations from the storm of fire and brim- 
me which is pelting ours like that which fell upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah and left them at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

THE CONSUMER. 

Again, the comumer, he who complains that you assault his man- 
hood, his personal liberty ; that you lock up his mouth with a sump- 
tuary law ; that you trample upon his God-given freedom, when you 
deprive him of his rum, whisky, brandy, and gin ; when you interfere 
with his right to get drunk, to be drunk, and to help others to be 
drunk like himself even this man can not complain, for before the 
year igoo he will be in his grave. And I have never yet seen the U)t 
even who wanted to transmit his right to be destroyed by strong drinte 
to his son. There is hardly a victim of intemperance on this conti- 
nent to-day who will not vote to save his son from the dreadful ap- 
petite which chains him to his fate. The parental sentiment of the 
country will cry out for this amendment, and the instincts of human 
nature will crowd to the baliot-boxes of the land to save the children 
of the ages to come. I firmly beUeve that if Congress will only give 
the American people the opportunity to act on this proposed amend- 
ment, it would win, upon a popular vote, after two years discussion. 

But there is no form in which the appeal can be made but by Ihc 
submission of an amendment from the National Legislature to the 
Stales at large, and why should not the opportunity be given and the 
lesiilt left with the people themselves ? 

The importation of liquors is now the subject of treaty stipulaUoo 
With France and other c " ' ■ • ■ ■■ 



right to abrogate these treaties after reasimable notice. Every i 
has this right, and 1 alkde to it only because I have heard the 
ence of these treaties suggested as an obstacle to the adoption 
tmendmsnt. 
Again, this resolution proposes to prevent the 



/ fhink it is apparent that there can be no permanent 
krm ID (Jiis country so long as iVie mawM^laWMxc v ' " 
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I am not aware of the enstence of any taw in i ny State which [n- 

terferes with the uDrestricted manufacture of distilled spirits for every 
purpose. Whatever is made will be sold ; and if it Is right to regulate 
or proliihit the sale for any use, it must be right to regulate or prohibit 
the manufaciure for the same use ; and if it is possible to rcgulaie or 
prevent the sale after the article hiis been distributed into a million 
localities all over the counliy, it is compiaratively easy to control the 
manufacture, which necessarily must be carried on where large masses 
of capital are concentrated. Granted that individurvls will maiiufac- 
lui e their own poison, yet they must do it in secret and under such dif- 
ficulties and public reprobation that comparatively small injury could 
result. And if it is possible to regulate the sale, and successfully or 
even with approximate success to restrict the sale to leeitimate and 
necessary uses in detached States, as has been so largely done even 
under ^ the embarrassments of existing laws and a public sentiment 
none too sensitive, and never hereafter to be less so than now, how 
much easier will it be to regulale and control the manu/iiclure by 
licenses from the States or from the Genera! Government, as should 
be found best in practice. Especially would this be so when by the 
control of transportation every particle made could be traced to the 

fioper and authorized dealers or custodians throughout the country 
t would be impossible to conceal the manufacture if carried on to anj 
injurious extent. Nothing can reach the manufacturer but a consti- 
tutional amendment, for two reasons : first, as before observed, the 
Constitution now recognizes ardent spirits, for all uses, to be property; 
and, sec jnd, no matter how strictly any State law might provide for 
its suppression, capital could locate in some other jurisdiction, in some 
other State or Territory, or in some foreign State, and create the su^ 
ply which the drinking appetite of the consumer demands. 
Again it will be observed that the proposed prohibition by the 

EXTENDS ONLY TO DISTILLED 

alcoholic liquor*. The advocates of temperance are themselves yet 
somewhat divided upon the question whether the use of fermented and 
brewed liquors as a beverage is. or is not beneficial to the country. 
I have bel^ore alluded to the fact that there is higli medical authority 
for the position that domestic wines, cider, ale, and beer are not huit- 
ful in tliemselves, when not used in po.itive excess, and rendered so 
in the same way that the system is injured by gormandizing and 
gluttony. There is also a strong impression, hoivever groundless it 
may be, that a mild stimulant is essential to the civilisation of tbe 
nineteenth century, and that its use in the milder forms named pre- 
vents more general indulgence in dislilied liquors, with their terribly 
destructive powers. Such a Mief is a fact, although the ground foi 
it may be false. 

But all men who believe in restrictive legislation of any kind concor 
in the assertion that the use of distilled alcoholic drinks is the source 
ol the great mass of the evil wl ich intemperance inflicts upon the 
country, and all eliuses of men w lo advocate le^slalion of any kind 
will, it is believed, support this proposition ; some because they be- 
Uere it ^es just far enough, others because they believe it is better 
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than nolhing, and will lead ultimately to the desired end. The latti 
class may well ask themseives the question : " If we prevent the 
country fri>m takng the first step, how can we expect it ever to 
take two f ■' 

No doubt tlie extinction of distilled liquors as a beverage will in- 
crease, at least for the time being, the cutisumption of brewed and 
fermented drinks ; but, on the other hand, it should be remembered 
that the general improvement of public sentiment, which must attend 
the long and earnest agitation of the subject before even this propoM- 
tion will become a part of the law of the iand, will slrcngihen the 
hands of those who oppose the intemperate use of the milder intoK- 
icating beverages. 

The third section relates to the first, and is designed to keep thil I 

» proposition ^^^H 

FOREVER BEFORE THE COUNTRV, |^^^| 

BO long as there is a foe to alcohol in it, and to save every advantag^^^f 
ever gained until ratification is art accomplished fact. It can not B^^^^ 
expected that this great work will be accomplished in one year, or ' 

live ; but it in 1890, the amendment is not ratified, then it is to go 
into effect ten years after its ratification, whenever that devoutly-to-be- 
wished consummation is realized. Every position gained will be held. 
Whatever question might arise from lapse of time as to the continued 
pendency of the proposition before the American people, or as to tbe 
powei which has been claimed of a State to withdraw its assent to aa 
imendment at any time before ratification by the const! lutiooal thr ee. 
fourths of the States, is entirely obviated by the distinct provision f^" 
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(EXCEPTED PURPOSES AND USES ^^^| 

for which the manufacture and traffic would still legally exist U*^^^^| 
think, as broad and comprehensive as any which can be devised, 3i^^^^| 

ortlw I 



proposed amendment to the people of the country foi . .. ._ 

will never be necessity for another plan of battle. Whenever this o 

is carried out, the victory will be complete. There can be no such 
thing as repulse, as the loss of strategic points, or of defeat, juit aa 
victory begins to dawn. 
The language employed in stating the 

EXCEPTED PURPOSES AND USES 
for which the manufacture and traffic would still legally esist is,' 
think, as broad and comprehensive as any which can be devised, a " 
at the same time secure the object of the amendment. The term a.. 
includes cooking and all the common, useful, industrial, and presoi 
ative purposes which are known and practiced b^ the people, as w( 
as the Ane arts and the more intricate and recondite processes of t, 
laboratory. The term medicinal must cover every occasioi 
use of alcchol as a remedy for physical infirmity, whether 01 
beast, and 1 think tbi Statement of specific excepted uses and purposes 
for which production and traffic may be continued better than the 
mere prohibition thereof for use as a "iei'erage," The medicinal ti 
is necessarily sometimes as a beverage, although the proper use a 
beverage Is always medicinal. Possibly it would follow that the ^' 
hibition of the use as a beverage might interfere with its —""" 
tpplicatioa in some cases. In all the statutes whkh I ' 
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duotcfl of terms is between the word "beverage," on the one hand, 

leaving tlie article to unrestricted use for all other purposes, and a 
general prohibition for all purposes, with exception only of those 
recognized cases of necessity which, being delinitely known, could ba 
provided for, and thus the abuses which might arise in the othi| 
method of the statement be avoided. 
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THE SECOND SECTION EXPRF.SSLV GUARDS, 
e respects increases, the jurisdiction of the States a 
the subject-matter, and negatives any license of the traffic 
by implication untQ the ratification of tne proposed araendment, True, 
there could be no real license implied by the proposal of this amend- 
men; to the Stales, but it niight be construed as a denial by Congress 
of the right of the States to regulate or suppress the traffic to llie ex- 
tent which they are now conceded to possess that power. It further 
concession by Congress of power to the States and Ter- 
suppress the manufacture, transportation, and sale of all 
liquors, and to exclude them from State and territorial limits, which 
they have never yet exercised to my knowledge. Whether this would 
nave the force of law as a^nst existing constitutional rights may not 
be a serious question, but it would probably prevent any interference 
by legislation on the part of Congress with any action on the part of 
the States or Territories, unless it should clearly be required by the 
Constitution as it now exists. Whatever powere the National Govern- 
ment now possesses, such as the right to abrogate or regulate the 
traffic in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, and to make 
its exclusion forever from the Territories a part of their fundamental 
law. and to impose such a condition as inseparable to their admission 
as States, are expressly reserved. At the same time all the rights 
which any one engaged in the traffic now has under State laws are 
careluUy preserved to him so long as his State shall not see fit to inter- 
fere with him , at least until the orst section takes effect, and that does 
not interfere with fermented liquors at all. 

The amendment carefully preserves the police power of the State 
over the whole subject by providing that Congress shall enforce it only 
in case of needful legislation. It is designed to leave the whole matter, 
concurrently with the General Government, still in the power of the 
States respectively, contemplating no interference with local machinery 
and methods unless it should become imperatively necessary : and it is 
not probable that much active interference by the National Govern- 
ment would ever he required. As, in the vindication of the great 
rights of the American citiien, legislation, the courts, their processes, 
and the ministerial officers of the States are generally sufficient to firo' 
teet, so in this matter the fact that the broad sgis of the Constitution 
protected the American people from the curse of this traffic would 
secure the ample enforcement of its beneficent provisions by local au- 
Ihorilies throughout tlie land. 

Nor can there be any valid objection to this legislation based upon 
the doctrine of 

STATE RIGHTS, 

for the Constitution now asserts and exercises the power to substan , 
control or thwart the police power of the States by rendering 
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nugator]- their efforts Co regulate and suppress the k\X The police 
powers of the States ore thus really nullified or abridged in a most im- 
poiiant, nay, a matter of vital concern. The deadliest foe of social 
happiness and public order is placed under the protection of the na- 
tional Constitution, and the State must subordinate its process to the 
rights of rum, protected by the national power. This amendment 
proposes to repeal those restrictions upon the rights of States to ffov- 
ei n themselves, and substitute provisions in harmony with the tenden- 
cies of enlightened State legislation and the interests of society, and 
thus it proposes to re-inforee the police power of the States acting for 
the public good. This certainly at the worst is no greater restriction 
of the powers of the States than now ewsts in the Constitution by vi 
' - -' *^ - ■ • ■• - - ■ ■ ""ch tl 



tue of the protection given to the liquor interests against which the 
States, so many of them, wage war. And it is difficult to see why an 
advocate of State's rights should be satisfied with the Constitution as 
it is, and then complain when it is proposed to change the Constitution 
so as to give the States still greater power to restrict and control an 
evil over which but /or this Constitution the Slates would have abso- 
lute power. 

it seems to me that this is a sufficient reply to those who, claiming 
tftat they desire to suppress the evil, object to an increase of State 
power for that purpose. If the real difficulty is that the objector would 
relieve the liquor traffic of all le^ disabilities, whether State or na- 
tional, then this view of States' rights will not be satisfactory. He 
will then be satisfied with no constitutional amendment which does 
not destroy all " police power," Slate or national, to interfere with the 
evils of alcoholic intemperance. " States' rights " is a term too much 
abused in these latter days, and honest men should examine well the 
motives and pretenses of those who appeal to prejudices engendered 
by controversies which, with their causes, are vanished away. We 
ceitainly are a nation to such extent that a vast evil which contami- 
nates the atmosphere of the continent can be assailed with national 
power, especially when it can be reached successfully in no other way, 
and the method proposed leaves to the States the execution of the 
great work if they will perform it in their own self-choscn way. 

I deem it important to offer some observations upon the policy a 
efficiency of the 

PRINCIPLE OF P 
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as applied to the suopression of the alcoholic evil. It is not seldom ■• 
claimed that the policy of prohibition by law does not diminish the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks ; that human nature reseats inter- 
ference with personal freedom ; that legal restriction becomes a nulliW, 
and in the end drunkenness and its attendant evils are increased ; IJ^^ 
the public conscience becomes hardened, and the sense of obligaM 
to obey the laws of the land is blunted, so that the ■' last state oftl 
man (and nation) is worse than the first," It will be observed, h^ 
ever, as a rule, that this argument is seldom advancetl by thosn \i' 
Interests or principles incline them even so far as to the use of " 
iuasion," as it is termed, to extirpate the evils of intemperance, 
refc, resrriciive laws are opposed by the class of people ""'"" 
Itoort to moral suasion themseWes, aw4 -sho stand in -" 
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it^aJ and moral suasion to countetact the lendenc; of eithcT their 
iniirests or appetites or both. How sincerely these people believe in 
their position thni restrictive laws which they oppose increase the 
Evil upon wliich Ihey thrive, every one is to judge for himself. But 
there are a few who honestly entertain that opinion. True that no 
law is operative except as it is made so by public opinion, but the en- 
nt of an evidently wise and necessary law should often prec-cde 
in order that it may assist Jn forming public opinion. Every step for- 
ward necessarily precedes and draws along the car of pro^jess. L^- 
islators are supposed to be selected because they are wiser than the 
mass of those lor whom they make laws ; but of what use are they if, 
naving more wisdom, they are never to exercise it until moral suasion 
has raised the virtue of the people so high that the evil has disappeared- 
and consequently the laws are unnecessary. 

Laws presuppose something wrong to be prohibited, and it does ni 
follow that they arc to be repealed (or even not enacted) simply ' 
cause the sentiment of a |>articular or even of the general comniur 
for the time being, may not properly execute them. Agitation and tlie 
effort to enforce a good law, by demonstrating its wisdom and the 
blessings which Sow frorp its enforcement, will create a public opinion 
which ultimately will n^ake the law generally operative. Probably 
there is no criminal lawwhate-/er which is enforced in one-half the 
instances of its infraction. Should the law against theft, arson, buF> 
glary, forgeiy, and other crimes therefore be repealed ? Thcre»was a 
condition cf^ society, as man has progressed from the savage to the 
enlightened state, when there was no public conscience which took 
cogniiance of any of these crimes. Wise legislators prescribed laws in 
advance of public opinion, and by tlieir enforcement educated their 
peoples to a liighef life and more complete acquiescence in the law. 
But it is said that the enforcement of laws with us depends upon the 
juries of the country ; so it does ; they are the judges of the fact, 
Therefore they should be impartial. And does any one believe tlial 
when a jury is selected with as complete freedom from bias as if se- 
lected for the trial of the charge of murder there would be any more 
difficulty in punishing that crme against society which occasions the 
perpetration of more than three-fourths of the miu-ders? You inquire 
of every juryman upon his oath whether he is in favor of captal pun- 
ishment before he is selected to pass upon a nuestion which involves 
the life of his fellow-man. That man is disqualified to be a jurorwho 
does not believe in the law. In the same way ascertain his opinion 
as to the enforcement of restraining laws against intemperance, and 
thus secure an impartial jury by putting each member of the panel 
upon his conscieiicc,- and there is no trouble in enforcing the law. 

But 1 do not design to follow out this train of thought. I wish to 
recall attention to the fart that there is no diifcrence in principle, but 
only in the degree of its application, between laws which restrain ami 
those which totally prohibit the use of inloxicating liquors, so that thn 
question lies open only between those who would have $!>>>te law tnt*' 
uiose who would have no lav whatever upon the subject. 
there IS no civilized people, and 1 venture the assertion that ihei 
WAS one, where seriously intoxicating liquors have existed which h 
not found it ^solutcly impossible to preserve the structure of socimf 
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IN THE SENATE DEBATE 

of last session, page 5S4 of the REroED, Senator Morrill, 
distinguished Secretary of the Trcasurj', said: 

We had Klmail Ihu idEniieil qiieEliDti » curly u 179;. when Ibe countir ir 
Itmmi of A larEe ruliaDa] det>L Whan thfl Secrplaiy of the Trssury, Ur. Hamilti 
eating aliDut iiK the DisuuafiustaiDlnglhs public cndit, one of the netliads re 
wm ihff idrnTicAl ihing wc are doing now J that [e, to raise a revenue upon the i 
tion und JUiilhitLnn of alcoholii: drinkA. occDinpaiiied qleo by a «yi(nm o( liccaiq 
ntail kalo or Alcoholic drinkc eu mjinufiiGlured in this country or tmpvrlcd Irani 

ky Lipoix t^ie morale of the people^ How dB if eome about that flboal tbnt 
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Senator Morrill then cites the experience of England, which w 
the same as ours, and after depicting the terrible results in powerftd' 
language, he says ; 

■o. Wllcnevcr''thc^G"vc'rnmeot""drits moUrrainTennn™" to, and (net- 
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I would earnestly call attention to the able debate in the Sl 
iom which this is taken, and in which several of the most distingint 
men of the nation participated. The result was the passing of 
reaolulHon for a committee of inquiry, elsewhere referred " " 

THE EXPEDIENCE OF ENGLAND 

in the adoption of the beer law, and in other instances, is exacUri 
similar to that of the United States. The removal of restrictions ana 
countenance of the business by the Government expands the eril just 
as naturally and inevitably as tbe removal of the dam lets out ' 
uraCer behind it. 
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honestly and thoroug'hij Ined in the 

itse in America or Europe, except per- 

sre both religion and law enforce 



Frekibilion liis been mo 
State of Maine than anywhei 
haps in Mafianirtii.' ' 
total abstinence. 

Hon. William P. Frye, when Attorney-General of that State, w 
to Hon. Neal Doiv as follows : 

I CM and do, frnDi my awn penDnil ab«:mit[Dn. unhnitatinply affirm thai thi 
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fc«e•^Ull. la M> etinltH^sur rtmarkaili ItrHftraiwt rt/srvt a/ ts-day U lit ligil 
\U ckUd >/ the law. 

To this high ajid empl)atic testimony to the (act that prohibition 
otei prohibit, I wish to add this evidence from the inexorable figures j 
of Ihe J 

CENSUS OF 1870, I 

which contrasts the systems of prohibilion and stringent license ; and 
11 such are the conipafative results between thes^, what would be the 
consequence of the removal of ail reslrictions, save only as mora] 
suasion might oppose the whirlwinds and tornadoes of universal ruin 
with the gentle putterings of the mellow-voiced philanthropist ? 
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In Maine the keepers of restaurants do not sell liquors, while il 
New Jersey they almost universally do. " Liquors and winca " 
Maine refers to Stale liquor agents. The population ol Maine v 
636,91 ; : that of New Jersey was 906,096. 

In November, 1867. Massachusetts repealed her prohibitory liquor 
jaw. In his message to llie Legislature, January, 1069, the Governor 

the iwne period of 186^. ■■ "ery nmrked cind Ataayt u la the owratiot "r'i™^w. The 
Sure prioonB, Jflils. KndrmuHt of Gorrectiun are bein^ mildly filled, and will soon require 
•nlareed accoDmodiliaiii if Ihe ecimmitmenu eonlinuc lo increa»e at ihey h»vo linoe 
111* t****'^ '*'■' (* tieciue law) went inia Iokc. 

Although this amendment does not propose to interfere with the 
fermented liquors any more than to remit iheir management more 
(Lilly to the several States, it not being believed by me to be suffi- 
ciently clear that the prohibition of the manufacture and use of such 
liquors should lie atlempled by national enactr ent, so long as public 
sentiment is so considerable in favor of their beneficent effect wha" 
properly used, and in considemtion of the comp.-iralively small injui 
ami danger which arise from their abuse, yet upc n the question of th 
aeiMtUtjferl tA prohibitory laws upon the traffic the statistics of i 
a — J. t . ft — ^tjui drinks arc as logically illustrative a' ■- -— - * J 
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tilled liquois. Take then ihe tcstiraony of the brewers I tiemseJves. 
the tirieenth annual report of the United States Brewers' Association^ 
held at Cincinnati, Jnne, 1875, they passed these resolutions: 

In an aduress before the convention it was stated ; 

Then follow data from various States proving the assertion. 

This testimony shows the hullow insincerity of the absurd pretense 
that prohibitory laws do not tend to eradicate the evils of inteinper- 
ar.ce. Legal prohibition and moral suasion operate tike the law of 
Moses and the Gospel of Christ. They act and react upon and fulfill 
each other. And to assert that law does not destroy this evil and 
therefore there should be tio law, is to assert that there should be law 
against no evil whatever, since not one based upon the abuse of any 
appetite or passion of man has ever yet been absolutely extirpated. 
Doubtless the appetite for stimulants will always secic gratification by 
excess ; but society can protect itself against the evils of that excess 
only by the most strenuous measures to remove alcohol, that terrific 
agency which the last two hundred years has broi^ht into such com- 
tnOD use that its blasting power over the fairest regions and higliest 
civilizations of earth has become the bane of both, and threatens with 
destruction the future of the race. So far as the United States arc 
concerned (the people of each State dealing with it as they please), 
even then there will remain alcohol in its fermented forms which were 
the most powerful used for five thousand five hundred years, and in 
this form alcohol wss Ihe curse and calamity of mankind. Evasions 
of this iaw as of all other laws will take place, and there need be nft 
sentimental refinement upon the practical loss of aay right which a 
confirmed toper may desire to cherish for his own personal comfort. 
Sources of gratification though limited will still be found. But it is 
to be hoped that something would be accomplished for the mass of 
our fellow-men, and particularly for those innocent ones to whom the 
great future belongs, and toward whom he that would bequeath to 
them the awful inheritance of drunken woe which is amassed and in- 
creasing daily on American soil, must be a brute indeed. 

THEORIES OF PERSONAL LIBERTY, ETC. 

a theory of personal liberty which, sanctioned by Uwgi 

JOHN STUART MILL, 

and of Von Humboldt and others of less distinction, has been adra 
as the insuperable objection to all legislation which strikes at tl 
of alcohol as a beverage. 

Mill, in his work on Civil Liberty, pages 170 to 173, thus states S 
theory in his vigorous way : 

ip>oi«d whicti iiSMrt an untimiwd ns^il ""-^t vS.\iR,Tist only lo prahail k| 
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h i> IliiDfe* vtoDE. bul in order lo lei « vbil il uinlct mnni to piahiUl 

hin^ whii^ il admjn to ba innDcent. 

nc yfpreveDtinguileniperaiicelhB people of Qne EnglUIi coJoiiT, and of 

-, _- — .kc State midhl ju9t as, wcIL forbid bua to drink wioe as purpouly iDake it linpoM^ 

I Governor Andrew cites this passage, and so do defenders of the 
\ traffic generilly, as decisive authority upon the subject, and it is doubt- 
I less the highest that he can cite. The common sense of the Amerl- 
V Dan people would, however, hardljr accept without question all the so- 
r Gtal, economic, religious, or irreligious tneories of Mr. Mill, and 1 re- 
L BpeclfijUy demur to any theory which results in the ruin of my fellow- 
1 men. By their fruils shall ye know them. That is the only rule by 
j which a practical legislator has any right to test the theories of ^eal 
\ or of little men. 

But what does even Mill himself say ? He asserts, in the first place, 
I vrtiat is a positive error, so far as the grounds of this amendment are 
I toncemed. I do not assert the right in order to get at what I think 
I wning, '"to prohibit any number of things which I admit to be right," 
I By no means whatever. I admit the manufacture, importation, and 
use of alcohol in the form of distillation for certain necessary purposes, 
and for them only, to be legitimate, and convenient, if not necessai^, en- 
titled to protection and subject to regulation by law only for purposes 
of taxation lifce other property and to prevent its application to other 
dangerous and destructi** uses which injure and often ruin mankind. 
The ri^t to regulate the legitimate use and to prevent the abuse is 
just exactly the same right which government has to protect e\-ery 
man in the use of fire for his happiness, and to prohibit both himself 
and others from using it as the agent of wanton destruction to the 
lives and property of society at large. No more, no less. Alcohol is 
a poison, whtch may be put to good uses. When an individual puts 
this poison to a bad use the law has the right to interfere, and those 
who make it have the right to enact the law so that il may interfere; 
to prohibit not "any number of things which it admits to be inno- 
cent," but the use of an active means of self and social destruction. 
Thus it is clear that Mr. Mill, if he means tis. has misconceived his 
form of action and must either bring a new suit or abandon his case. 
But he goes on to Illustrate and apply what he means by his gener- 
al proposition above stated. He says, " The use of fermented liquors 
has been interdicted except for medicinal use," etc. But this amend- 
ment does not intermeddle with their use at all, It is not designed 
to, It Is not designed to raise that diiRcult question upon which man- 
kio d is divided. True, it increases the police power of the Slates over 
the ti indirectly, but nol in a way to restrict their use unless publicj 
sentiment of the State requires it. This is done by an Increase of tbc:j| 
power of internal Slate police. It is a surrender of national power. 1 
it is a concession to ihe Slates of a power of interstate and foreign 
commerce. It only strikes at what all, or nearly ail, men concede to 
be a most terrible national evil which ought 10 be suppressed and which 
can not be effectually regulated except by a national prohibition, which 
must take the fonn of an amendment to the Constitution, 1 an 
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IIARON VON HUMaOLDT 



Is nlso quoted by Governor Andrew and others. See hia Sjihere and 
Duties of Govern men t, page 171, where he says ; 

The SutBimqr coiiicnt ilu4f wilh eiercisini; the nosl wilcMuI vi^ance of cvoj 

ftinhffTt ir may pttihibilacrfonii whi^^i^T^hirmlp^ i^ thfimelvcs^ but *hpch t^pr *a ijil 
CammiolfoD o( crimv or cdTbrH i.^n "" nilhj f.ir [i:.-«tvir]ii up.n cpirniriul .uniijihs, TUi* 



either oJretdr committed or iH'!'. uded 

crimiJIld actions ij wholly RireiEU ^^ ^he aiale's proper sphere cf iiCLivily. 

The essence of all this seems to be in the concluding idea, viz. : Ihal 
the State can not legislate by imposing burdens or restrictions upon 
the individual, the object of which is to prevent the causes of criDU, 
Well, supposing thii to be so, does it reach the foundations of legis- 
lation restricting the evils resulting from the use of intoxicating liijaors? 
Obviously not, unless those evils are simplji causes of crime. Bill 
those evils embrace not merely crime against the individual and 
society at large, but physical degeneration of the individual and of 
the species, insanity, idiocy, pauperism — every form and degree Ol 
misery, taitation, public burdens of every kind, poverty, starvation, 
accident and frightful casualties, ignorance, and death, 

Now many of these effects of the wrongful use of distilled sprits 
exist independently as distinct and most depiorable public evils, and 
would do so even though they did not so often culminate in every solt 
of crime. But this proposition of Humboldt's covers the case of 
causes of crime alone, and if legislation for the prevention of these 
evils is not within the power of the State, then I am at loss to see 
what forms of preventive legislation are possible. The doctrine is 
universal license and anarchy, if it is to be understood lo cover ilie 
ground which is claimed for it. it not only abolishes the old truth, 
which, however homely in its expression, is the basis of the great ir>3.ss 
of the laws to which society owes it happiness and all hope of fuiurc 
improvement — that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Can not legislate to prevent the causes of crime without violating 
personal liberty ! Then persona! liberty, which does not include the 
right to commit crime, does include the right to cause it to be coko- 
mitted. But the great Humboldt is misquoted, for obseri'e the con- 
fusion of thought and the utter nonsense of his language if it is to be 
construed as covering this case. I revere his intellectual power, but 
there is only one God, and the man who undertalies lo construct a 
universe or a Kosmus will not always manifest the attributes of |be 
Almighty. He says " that the State is restricted to the strictest sut- 
veillance of every transgression of the law, either already(T5w*u'//fl/ or 
on\Y resolved upon." But Ihis is a question of the original enaelmeni — 
ihecrealiott oISlIbw, not of its violation or of its cnlorcement, SAa& 
lAer€ be any law at all uooti the subject p What is a crime ij 
-' ftJUpWi whicVi weWic aKV*iHvs\.o te' Why, rtV**^ ^ 
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tion ot an existi^ lawi ; doing what is already rorbidden or Tailing ta 
do that which is enjoined ; or, in Mr. Webster's own words ' 
omission of a duty which 5s commanded, or the commission of 
which is forbidden by law." So far as govprnment is concerned there 
can be no crime, and therefore no causes of crime until there is a law 
itfae violation of which is all tiiat constitutes crime. 

Now tlie question between alcohol and itaopponent is, whether ther 
shall be any law at all, and the answer to that questioii depends alta< ~] 
^ether upon the consequences which t!ie unrestricted use of alcohol 
exerts upon mankind. Does it or does it not produce surh evils in 
society as to require or justify its restriction by law — the creation of 
■ law — the violation of which will be a crime? The mere fact that 
a drunken man Js more likely to commit murder than a sober man is 
if course no reason why he should be punished for \i€\n% drunk, 
inles there is a taw against it. Until there is a Law against it, drunk- 
nness is no crime. So, if being drunk, he cotnmits murder, then he is 
be punished because he has violated the law against taking life, 

BDt because he was drunk. Drunker sober, then, he is to be punished 
ir his violation of law. 

" " "s debate comes this question : Is the fact that drunk- 
of mind and body wnich is so bad and dangerous a 
thing of itself for members of society to be in, that voluntarily getting 
}nto that state should be prohibited, and is the making and selling 
that stuff which tempts and makes men to get drunk for that very 

aose so bad a thing that the manufacture and sale of it should be 
ibiied by law ? And upon that point the facts 1 have spread out 
gre pertinent. To do that which causes three-fourths of all the crimes 
known to the law should itsd/ be made a crime. It is bad itself, and 
should therefore be prohibited bylaw. It is a question of making a 
iiew law, not of enforcmg an old one. It is thereforenot atall within the 
leasoning of Von Humboldt, and the citation as an authority falls, 
Jlew laws must be made according to the times. The duty of govenj- 
pient is ever the same : to protect society and promote the general 
welfare. The special laws of different nations and aijes vary according 
to 'he forms in which vice presents itself, and the various agencies i 
ktid forms of destruction with which society is assailed. Alcohol is ^ 
he parent of nearly all the forms of misery m this age and of three- 
feurths of the grand aggregate of all the crimes that are known, and ' 
wrely that which produces all these is a legitimate subject for regu-' 
'"'"n by law. To say that society shall not con!roi the dram-shopsJ 
^^j^...-h line our streets is to say that any man has the right to plant J 
Pennsylvania avenue with torpiedoes and drape Broadway witii oidj 
l}othes from the pest-houses, because the torpedo and old clothes arc | 
roperty and a legitimate subject of barter and sale ; and that becau?* 
_»e torpedo ancl garments have their uses when they presen'c s 
leople and promote the general welfare, for that reason X'n^ mayl 
le used to destroy the nation and people which they were designed ^ 
{to preserve. 

THE 7ALLACr IS HERE. 

It is assumed that because alcohol may be manufactured and « 
c som; purposes, it follows that it thtrtjort wwiW-'wi i^woi-M-**!-^ 
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alL This is not so. Some things are beneficial in every ft 
way in which they are appropriated to the service of mankind. Othw 
things have uses for which they are necessary and benefidal, and 
again their appropriation may be dis.istraus to society; and when 
they become so, society, through the law, must protect itself. All laws 
restrict personal liberty when that much-^bustd term Is used in the 
sense of license. 1 do not think it important to call liirther attention 
to the ipse dixit of theorists whose conclusions have been contradicted 
Ijy experience and rejected by good sense wherever mankind bate 
existed under the dominion of law. But the constitutionality of pro- 
hibitory or restrictive laws in the States has been settled I™ all the 
courts of the country ; and I have previously endeavored to show that 
the right to Hceme one raaa is the right to restrict all Others, and im- 
plies the right to totally restrict when the public good requires. The 
general proposition is that the States have this power ; that it should 
be extended and exercised over the whole country in the only way m 
which it effectually can be, by an amendment of the Constitution of 
the country giving concurrent power to the nation to make the pnv 
hibition general and efficient whenever isolated States shall fail. 
I desire to cite a few sentences from the opinions of 

THE SUPREME COURT 

of this country in the celebrated license cases. These cases were 
argued by Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, B. F. Hallett, John P. Hafc; 
and others, in favor of the licensees ; and by very able counsel on the 
other side. J believe that the opinions are considered by the profession 
as very able and well considered. The court was unaiiiaious. and 
most of the judges delivered separate, though according opiiuons. 
The cases are rsported in S Howid, 50+-633. 
Judge Taney says, page 576 ; 

Tlie low«^ of CongrtM rreiilaiing fcreTgn conmem aiilbDriiE ih_e importMioo rf 
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On page 577 

ud uTc 



/( affian It mt In it ■mry cltar Ihal Itir mm^ranl o/fDxrr W «* Gtim 
rmmmt can >M u/o* anyJHilfrincifla sf cunitruili'i it ctmlruid li ht aiTi 
frtHlitiait la Ikt ixtrcista/aiypmacrimrlktsamttutjicl iy lit StJIil. 

1 call attention to the language in italics as also bearing upon the 
nature of the concurrent and co-operative jurisdiction which I'' 
amendment proposes to give, both to the States and the r 
the subject-matl& of distilled liquors. 

Judge McLean, on pages 588 and following, says : 

Tha licenje lawt of Mmssnchusilll arc esMSjiidly polioE Ikwt ; 

Btiodple arc cammoa ta atV t^c ^Ulbk A. f^eat moial rda-m wliich aolitt^ 
Stnis and tlciled the iympiiWts dI l\\t vaWvc^iM. A,ta ==«,- -'"- 





It would be easy, sir, to multiply 



f the State to control absolutely the 

tbe protection given it by the Constitution of the United Slates, the 

txtenC to which it shall be exerted being purely a matter of expediency, 

Vwhile against this power and its exercise can be found nothing but the 

m^culations of writers whose theories are either untenable or inappliij 

^able to this or perhaps any other state of society which can arise i 

fl the millennium shall abolish all law by the absolute extirpation 

il from among men. 

IN RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION, SIR, 
r t only wish ftjrther to say that by the indulgence of the House I have 
thus at gTe.it, but I hope not at unnecessary length endeavored 
the attention of Congress and of the country to the vast and increas- 
ing public evils which exist in the land, whose origin lies in the excess- 
ive use of thai most powerful poison known as alcohol. I have nat 
dtail in specific instances, but in masses of fact as they have been gath- 
ered and accumulated here and there by the statistician, the census- 
taker, the official investigator, and most of all by that noble profession 
which comprises so many of the ablest and best of men — a profession 
^rtiose theoiy is the gospel of man's physical and mental nature, and 
!^Ose practice is philanthropy applied to the details of all human woe 
—the medical profession, which by its researches in the chemical world 
d its incessant and protracted pursuit of the recondite origin of dis- 
K and of the philosophy of suffering and despair, as weli as of the 
•OUTCes of vigor and hope and happiness to mankind, has placed civii- 
.balion under the laigest debt that is due to any of the learned orderi. 
'■of society; that profession, sir, has not failed to stamp upon alcohoT' 
Ihc mark of Cni>i among poisons. Il is the murderer of men. T' "~ 
■ noble profession has brought it to the doors of the Capitol, and chai 
it with the wholesale death ot our people. They assail '.' "' 
tilence which walketh in the liarkness anil which wasteth 
day— as the pjircnt of every crime, as the cup of misery ever full ; 
Vrolilic sourte of ignorance, poverty, squalor, idiocy, insanity in all 
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drendfu] forms, persoaal ruin, sociai destructian, national t 

prime agency of lid! on the earth. And with them come al . 

anil cimilitions of men. These are not witnesses wliosc testimony can 

be ilcnied or gainsaid. I will not speak of womai: in tags ar.cl CisheT« 
eied hair, with her wan cheek and iiollow voice, tior of her childrca 
shivering on the comers of the street, starving within the shadow fflf 
churches built to the Most Higji with the price of iheir blood. It ti 
It titling lierc 10 be sentimetiiat, nor woufd 1 attempt it if permiUcd 



(o touching tales and strokes of pathetic imagery, The evil is before 
us. Its infinite extent must be admitted, There is nothing to be con- 
sidered but the retHedyzx\A its application. 1 have endeavored to pre- 
sent one that seems to me to have been bom of hope. 

This measure is not proposed by any party that now exists. I trust 
that it will encounter opposition from no party whatever. It has been 
prepared with the knowledge of scarcely any one. 1 am alor.e respMi- 
sible for it. Il is not the project of " temperance men," as they are 
sometimes called, whether derisively or otherwise. On the contrary, 
mistaking its true character and misconceiving its lar-reaching conse- 
rjuences, and its avoidance of conHict with the interests and pas^ons 
3f the present time, " temperance men " have complained that it is as, 
raasion of the conflict, I fear that fifteen years of agitation will con- 
vince such of us as may then be alive that this objection does not rec- 
ognize the great power of existing forces which must be overcome. 
It should be remembered that no battle is won until the enemy is driv- 
en from his position. He is now ijtrenched in the Constitution of thii 
country. The battle may go on as it has gone on for fifty years, with* 
out one single bkiw being struck at the manufacture of alcohol. And 
as hitherto ■' men may come and men may go "and thousands may 
continue to fall on either side, yet the battle remain forcvet undecided, 
becatase the struggle, however violent, is renewed forever by the recruits 
of successive generations. There is no concentration of forces upon 
the main position. Effort is lost because misdirected. Much of it, to 
be sure, is not wholly lost. Moral suasion — that is, argument and pre- 
cept and exhortation, from the pulpit, the rostrum, the press, and pri- 
vate admonition — molds public opinion and accomplishes wonders fijT 
individual men, but it lacks the powerful re-infoTcemcnt of national 
law. That it can never get until it asks for and demands it. This rev- 
□ national law can be wrought only by years of agitation and 
. ___! , .. 1 jj a(^^-- — - ■- 



effort. Local sentiment must be awakened almost everywhere ; in at 
least two-thirds of the country existiiig opinion must be reversed ho- 
(bre the Constitution of the country in iJiis respect can be changed. 
Meanwhile each State retains all the power it now has over both fea^ 
mented and distilled liquors, and as soon as this measure has beeii rat- 
ified there would be conferred upon the States lai^ly inivefsed con* 
[rol over both. Discussion and effort would demand (he attention of 
llie riation as such, and a concentration of the whole army upon a, com- 
prehensive plan of battle to carry the citadel woiilil be substituted for 
isolated anil sporadic warfare. And when the battle is once gairteit il 
is won for all time. This form of effort is infinitely the I>e-si way in 

iphirh to accomplish lociil reform. The facts and amitnents i 

whji ft the temperance tdorm m ' ' " - — ^ • 
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'.ihe. actioQ of Ihe indh~idual, the local opinion, or Legislatui 
01 a single Stale, or the nation at iaf^; and the modification i " " 

national Constiiuliun involves iha'. universal local effort and the 

lion of that public sentiment everywhcrL' which will result in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of prohibitory State and territorial laws. 

Tempe-ance roen object because the tirst clause of this amendment 
if adopted does not become operative until 1900. They fear that thej 
«vill die without the sight. So they may, but how can they object 
jntil they have tried to see whether they can obtain even Iki's? Can- 
^der the past. Be admonished by history. Do not lose everything 
hs attempting the impracticable. Remember that this is an effort to 
procure ttie enactment of a law, which must carry the heads and liearia 
of conservative jurists, of dignified and unconvinced legislators, and 
the popular vole. This is a different thing from enthusing a popular 
assemoly under the magnetism of Mr. G^ugh. Do not forget either 
that it is to be the act of the nation: that, however it may be as between 
Cod and alcohol, however it may be between the maker of alcohol 
and the higher law, yet w« as a nation have assured the malter and 
dealer in lit|uor that he might vest his capital in permanent forms, 
that be might manufacture this article for all purposes whatever, and 
that we would protect him in the enjoyment of his capital and the 
production of his still. We take from his industry yearly vast sums 
II. the way of taxation for the support of the GovemmenL True, 
this legalized destruction of national wealth in5nitely transcends the 
adrantage of the tax. but nevertheless we have legaiissed the traffic 
for a century, Nuw have we as a nation any right at once to 
destroy his mdustry and turn the distiller and his family upon tlie 
street to starve? Is he not entitled to reasonable notice of tb9 I 
change in the national policy, that he may gradually divert his \ 
Capital and turn his business capacity in some other direction and 
irain his sons in some other employment ? And if this view does not 
•tiike von with force, then consider the (iirther fact that there are . 
more than 8500,000,000, probably $1,000,000,000, vested in tliis traffic 
■to-day in the United States, and that such an interest will for many 
:jears to come have sufficient power to defeat any measure whicf. 
'^destroys it at once. I 

But liquor makers and sellers are wkti. Great numbers o" lliecn 
. ■e respectable and honest men. i have no sympathy with the whole- 1 
tele denunciation of them .is a criminal class. Many of them recog^ 
«iie the dreadfiil consequences which flow from the business in which 
ittwy are —^^j^-d • yet it is a lawful business ; circumstances over 
iWhtch often they nave no control have identified them with it just aa 
ihetB have foimd their way into the pulpit, into Congress, or into 
■her avocations of life. It is no more just to denounce them as colti* ' 
larted villains, intent upon nothing but the dertruction of mankiixl f 
,_. an it is to assail the personal integrity of every man who evtT owned J 
„A slave. If approached in a proper spirit witli a proposed refornt in 
'winch they should be recognized as men ind invited and urged U|xin 
Mmsidi'rations which must influence any humant; being, and which 
H'ould ^ve them a i^hance lo save themselves and their lamiljes, I be- 
Eeve that the actual eo-optralioH of many liquor makers and selleia 
eoald be secured. 
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44 Manufacture and SdU of 

Binoa the Intrndnction of this resolntioii it has bsen •. 

pnlpftbla etlbrt to onrry favor with tha prohibitory sentiment «_ _. 
country, and (it tlie same tinte (iroid ofr:iiise to tha " beer elerasal" 
It ii no such (hing. Tbia measme is not of that radical nators to cdbi- 
mntiil the vchemeiit apptobatipn of whet are tnowa as prohlbitDty 
men, though it mufit nndltrnst will command inoieasingly their ap- 

CvnL Eat the question of the manufactnrs and use of fermented 
__ lors is left whpre it now is, with tie Sa(r,i, becnnso it is moifcalft) 
■till aa open qneation whether Uie restricted use of such liquors is not 
teaefloial to the people, although their nsa is fast becoming eioeasive 
and an ahuBB. Hutthere ia-rery slight difference of opinion as to the 
destructive tendency of distilled liquors ea administered by the "laity.' 
and all ii^!ree that the great loass of the ovihi of intempenmce anw 
from their manufacturennd Dseasabeverage. And if the bou of the 
taw can lie placed upon the mannGicturs and use of distilled alooholie 
liquurs US a beverage, the minor abuses reaulting from fermented liiiuon 
can well be left wholly to th^ restnuuing powers of the States, as en* 
larged by the aecoail olauae of the proposed amendment. While bj 
no means of n cnllons orgonizatioo, I certainly do not comphuD at 
criticiBOiwhioh ftttachs my personal motives, some of which luiabean 
brought to my attention. Those motives aro not revehmt to the 
measure itself. And whatever may he said by others, 1 am conaoled 
by the cDnaeiQusnesa that this atep ia token after long reflection, that 
my motives are aatisfactoiy to luj self, and that they will bo judged bt 
theonly tribunal lo whom they can be Eurely known and whose apprord 
is of much oonaeqnence. 

The opposition of tha oonsainer to any national measure which 
should at once deprive him of hia bsvernge, would be foimd to be very 
serious and X fear decisive- But th era is no class of mea whobavea 
stronger desira to sea their children saved from the chains wbiah 
bolA them to their owu dreadful doom, than tha drunhardB of tldt 
country. This measure has been sneered at as a proposed lefbim — 
for posterity. Soitis; and as anchitoaght andlthink will eaUit 
the Overwhelming force of parental feeling in its favor wheaeret 
the pnblia mind haa studied its pecaliar features , and elemeula of 
strength. 

I think that existing parties may well hesitate to oppose Ihii 
measure. The causa it represents ia one of monU reform, and it 
must be re-inforced by legislation. Indue tisia it will be. If neithffl 
of the great parties now dividing the country see fit to antagonize it, 
this meaaure will force ita way without being mods the source and 
object of political atrife. Becoming operative so long in the faturp, 
it onghtnot to provohe the oppoaition of any political organization, 
and all men should be able to conaidor thia subject calmly and to 
decide it upon its merits. If it ia a measure enlisting the moral 
eonvictions and humane sentiments of the people, and especiallf 
of that Dnalens of able, caneoientions, and aggressive men who 
are ultimately the ruling power in every progtesaive nation, although 
foi yeaiB they Riay etcuggle oa fighting and dying under the banner 
of defeat, itwill be well for all piirtios that would live to beware how 
tliey oppoae tbia proposition. At least let it have fliir considenition 
by ths HoDse and the country, for it is a sabjeot wUoh leiS hav$ titft" 
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ridemtion. It Is aolagbost, nor vrill it "dawn.'' I wk fbc 
tha considemte attenldoa of all mea now, for the time is comins 
when it will be forced upon them. The political eiigeiicy whioS 
absorbs niici distracts the country will pasa away, but Ibia e\il 
will not pass away. Its extirpation will be iinparioTislj demon.iad long 
after the oneBtion of the succession to tba Preaidancj aball have been 
eetUed waether by peace or by war. Pnbllo men will be destroyed 
who tonoh it, but tlie canae will Burviva. Stronger artos will up- 
hold and odYonna the bflnncr until yictory floats Jon ita ampla 
folds; and tJie Conatitation of the country shall yet become to« 
pledge of sobriety and temperancB omong the jieopla the ally o' 
firtae, and not tha charter of this great source of ignorance, miHaiy and 

COMMISSION OF ENQUIEY. 

IV/oEMring fa (Ae BiS refsired to on f fte 21si paae of this pamphJd. tehieh, J 
[ . kaaStvj passed the Seaals o/lKt Vniitd Stai^, U b^i/re (lie Jloase oj Hepresatt ■ 



ef Ihe peoplt of such Diilrici, Tertilorioi and pbcos. Ihero •hall be ippoinlcdbj lh» 

(Diu nekhcT of xhDia thall bs Ilia holder nC nay aSrc dF pmlit or Iru>;i in iha GeiicTal 

Of tomla^linencem relJiion tnalcoholic oi feravemed li()u»i. The Bid cammisaiauen 
■ball bsHlected ulelir with rererence tnpei«indl Gii.eu and cnnicilj faivi honai, in* 
puiiiil, and LhQrDugbEnveitlgatiDa. undiihkfl hold oScs until that duliei ituU bs iccoDf 

■udbrmenledllquDrEraffic and DUCiiEiaura, havEng ipecia) nTBreniie lo rannH and l»- 
atieiii dLBtuuui«i4|K u for aspojsiblo, in the concusjoiu tfaay arrivs bI between tbo e& 
-ilKtB pioduced bT,lhe use of diitilleilaripirliuouB liquanand tha uie of rfTTnenledor 

tha piiUie health, and genani wellateDf Iliepropja: and 



ly a» to tha jffaelici 

— =- ■'-- 1 Statoi, and the effocl 



|fcfloBfiirthepwTenl:oiiof inlEmpenncs in tha Mieml Statei, and the effocl produced 
^MC<>l^islalian apon the consumuiion tiC disttlledor spiiiiuoui liquoix and lermEnitd 
ocnialtliquarE; also tn aMErtain whelher the evilsaf drunkannns have beininereau4 
Ardecreased A-id whai her public morals hava been improved thereby It iliiiU rImIh 

4 ■ndnbelhorilioBa fonigo nations thil are considered ihe mast temperate in the ns* of 

W (timulanti ate« ilirouBb pmhibitory liwa; and alBotowhuI dei;iv5 prohibitory lagiaia- 

tpon ba> aflicted tha coniumplioa and Dunu^clnna ctf malt vu] apirititDm JSqaori in tbii 

■■ Sue. 1 Thai Iha uid comiaiuianen ihaM serve ii{tLi;.i>t lalatr, ihal] b« luthsriied to 
BBplDv naecreiar J at a reasonable cnmpensjiinn, ncM to aicsed (i.ooo per aonunl. which, 
«lth IM necesnry eipeniei incidenlal losaid ■uveiligation. In all not eiceedmg tiucna, 
■rbMhlliBSBCretaryandcamminianen. ihlllbepaid Dui ef amr mnnry in IheTi-oasuin 
■Ato'harwina appropriated, ii^nn vi}iicher« to be apprnved by the Fifth Auditor of "' 
tnusrir It shall be Ibe furtller duty ol oiid cninmii.i.iiieri In rgpnri l}|e [ee ill al t 
I fc i wwitaltonjmd Ikl li p wu es itleudiui iha laiaa, to the Freiident, to be br hitn liHuai 
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MAINE. 



The recent amendments of the Maine law prohibiting dram- 
■hops, so as to increase the efficiency of its enforcement, ar« 
calJing forth a shower of assaults on prohibition. So interested 
*n our prohibition policy has become the whole country, thai 
rot only many of the Boston papers, but even the New York 
Times>:iA Tribune, have joined in the cry that "prohibition is 
a. failure in Maine." In response to inquiries from all parts of 
the rountty, as to the truth of these allegations, we put on rec- 
ord ' he following significant facts : 

1. The fact that our prohibitory system has stood in our 
Statutes since 1851 — with the exception of two years {1856 and 
1857) when license was tried in its place — and has steadily in- 
creased in popularity until no party dares to go before the people 
on the issue of its repeal, is conclusive evidence that the great 
body of the people of Maine, who have had the best opportunity 
to judge of its practical workings, believe that it is the most effi- 
cient legal policy ever devised as a supplement of moral agencies 
in dealing with the evils arising from the use and sale of intox- 
icating liquors. No one expects that it can take the place of 
moral agencies, but that it is simply an adjunct of them — jnst as 
laws prohibiting houses of ill-fame and gambling resorts, are 
adjuncts to moral means in promoting virtue. No one claims 
that it can entirely extirpate the dram-shop evil, any more than 
the laws prohibiting and punishing theft or murder can uproot 
these cnmes. . All these laws aid in removing temptatiot 
and in creating a healthier public sentiment, and make it easie 
to do right and harder to do wrong. 

2, Our prohibitory laws have unquestionably aided materially 
in creating a better public sentiment in the matter of the use 
of intoxicating liquors than exists in any State which has a 
license law. Whatever is prohibited by law, either directly or 
indirectly, is thereby deprived of a certain appearance of 
respectability which attaches to everything that is under legal 
protection. Mr. Raper, the distinguished Englishman, who 
tpent some time in Maine and other parts of this country a few 

^ears ago, Jtated in a public speech that he did not belicva 
Ethere was in the whole civilized world a State of like popuIatioB 
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■0 free as ours from the evils of intemperance, or one posses 
of so healthy a public sentiment in the matter of the use ol 
liquors is a beverage. 

3. Prohibition has stopped effectually the raanuracture of dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors in Maine. In 1830, when our popu- 
lation was less than two-thirds of what it is to-day, there were 
thirteen distilleries in this State, which manufactured over two 
gallons of mm to each inhabitant, nearly all of which was con- 
Bumed in the State. To-day there is not a single distillery or 
brewery in Maine. 

4. Prohibition has well-nigh stopped the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors in the rural districts of Maine. Forty-five years ago 
ill the country taverns had open bars, and all the country stores 
jold intoxicating liquors as freely as molasses or calico. For 
example, the town of Durham, with less than 1,500 iahabitants, 
had in 1832 seven licensed grog-shops. To-day there is not a 
drop of liquor sold in town. Readfield had in 1832 seven open 
bars, at which were sold 2,300 gallons of spirits annually. Now 
none is sold to be used as a beverage. Minot (then including 
Auburn), with a population of 2,903 in 1833, had thirteen grog- 
jhops- Now these towns, with a population of 10,000, have not 
A single place where liquor is known to be sold as a beverage. 

5. Fifty years ago, even in our rural districts, neatly every 
male drank liquor. Liquors were kept in most of the houses 
to treat callers. Nobody thought of having company, or a 
raising, without a supply of ardent spirits. At musters and 
Other public gatherings, drunkenness and drunken affrays were 
common. Now, three-fourths of the males in the rural dis- 
tricts are total abstinents, and the practice of keeping liquors 
in houses to treat callers has practically ceased. It would be 
considered an unpardonable offense to furnish spirits at a pub- 
lic meeting. At large public gatherings, cases of intoxication 
are surprisingly few, and drunken altercations rare. This im- 
provement is strikingly shown by statistics. In 1833, Secretary 
Pond, of the Maine Temperance Association, reported that in 
the town of Alfred there were fifty-five men and three women 
accustomed to get beastly drunk; in Kennebunk, ninety-five 
notorious drunkards; in Topsham (population 1,564), forty 
drunkards; in New Gloucester, forty; Farmington, eighty; 
Wayne, thirty. Recent reports from th;se towns show that the 
present number of notorious drunkards in these and other 
towns is not one-eighth, and many towns say not one-tenth, o( 
what it was forty years ago. The reports also show a marked 
improvement in the condition of the people. 
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6. In the cilies and larger villages, representing less than 
one-fourth of the population of Maine, the improvement is less 
marked than in the rural districts, although undeniably real, 
even there. There are three reasons for this less marked im- 
provement : the greater facilities that vice has to hide itself in 
rrowded populations ; the concentration there of a large foreign 
population which has come into this State within thirty years; 
and the resort to the city of ihe drinking men, still left in the 
rural regions, for supplies of liquor. If the cities had simply 
held their own under these circumstances it would be a great 
gain. But they have done more than this. As a rule, there are 
no open dram-shops even' here. Occasionally, through the 
failure to elect both city officials and county sheriffs friendly to 
prohibition, the law is neglected and open dram-shops appear. 
That has been the case during the past year in two or three 
cilies whose condition is being quoted to the exclusion of the 
large part of the State where the law is well enforced. But 
generally speaking, even in the cilies intoxicating liquors are 
sold only surreptitiously, and are to be found only by those who 
know the signs and pass-words of the liquor fraternity — and 
then, mainly in places kept by foreigners. There are few open 
dram-shops to tempt In the cities of Lewiston and Auburn, 
with a population of nearly 30,000, there is not a single open 
dram-shop, and no hotel has even a secret bar. In the larger 
cities there are many cases of drunkenness, but a majority of 
them are of foreigners, who resort to the most desperate expe- 
dients to obtain a supply of Hquor. As confirmed inebriates in 
the rural districts are obliged to resort to the cities to obtain 
their potations, it frequently happens that the police reports of 
a city like Portland show neatly all the cases of drunkenness 
for a populous county. 

7. The charge is frequently made that, so far as the cities are 
concerned, the traffic has been simply driven out of sight. 
Even if nothing more had been gained, it is something to banish 
the temptations of the dram-shop where only those seeking them 
will find them. It is also occasionally alleged that club-rooms, 
more dangerous than dram-shops, have taken the place of the 

' latter. After careful inquiry, we can not learn thai club-rooms 
exist outside of a few cities in Maine, and even there, not so 
extensively as in many cities of similar size in license States. 
The new amendments to the prohibitory law will reach this 
attempt lo evade its provisions, and soon serve to make drinking 
clubs scarce. Setting aside the large foreign population in out 
cities, it is conceded that the itnprQvemen" in 'he drinking habiu 
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I of Uie reniaindei is marked. This is especially so wiih titeb 

and muscle of the native population. 

8. It is difficult to obtain reliable statistics of the extent to 
which the surreptitious sale of liquors is still carried on in 
Maine. Some of the enemies of prohibition claim that a million 
.ind a quarter dollars' worth are sold here annually. But allow- 
ing even this, and we have Jz per inhabitant now, against ^^5 
per inhabitant forty years ago, and gi^ P^' inhabitant as the 
average for the Union to-day. This shows that not more than 
one-lenth as much liquor, proportionally, is consumed in Maine 
as there was forty years ago, and not more than one-eighth as 
much as in the country at large to-day. 

On this point the revenue collected by the United States 
from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in Maine, 
in comparison with that collected in license States, sheds some 
light- Prohibitory Maine has about the same population as 
license New Jersey; jfet the liquor tat in the former State is 
only three cents per inhabitant, while in the latter Stale it is 
$1.40, and in the country at large $1.83, In reply to the asser- 
tion that tobacco and opium-eating are taking the place of liq- 
uor-drinking in Maine, we may mention that the tobacco tax 
paid by Maine is only seventeen cents per inhabitant, while the 
average for the country is $1 per inhabitant; and that opium- 
sating is far less prevalent here than in other Eastern States. 

9. While it is undeniable that great temperance progress has 
been made in Maine with the help of our prohibitory policy, 
ret no one claims that either the sale or use of intoxicating 
liquors has been banished from our borders. They have been 
greatly limited, and the great body of the people recognise our 
prohibitory laws as essential aids in this good work. But mucli 
remains to be done. Experience is showing weak spots in oH 
laws, and from time to time these are being strengthened. 
recent amendments will increase the eificiency of the laws, a 
secure better results. In spite of jeers, in spite of oppositifl 
in spite of declarations that the temperance cause is retrogradiij 
instead of advancing, the good work will go on in Maine, ai 
j^r by year will show new triumphs in the great battle agniq 
&.mg Alcohol. 
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etc. Edward Caravell's poeiD, "The Temperance Echo," writlen eapeclallj fat tilt 
book, and recited b; him nith loacb effect at dlffureot lueetliiga, is alooe worth Uie plJW, 
of the book. 

)e in aH TemperaDce Organliatians, at tbe public tueeUog ' 



Apollo's Drum. 

An Ihe Clilldieii SafoT 

Bishop's EpIUph (The). 

0*11 tbe fiolL 

Calataot o( Lodoro (The). 

Ohnroh and the World (The). 

Conld I have Borne It I 

Down with th« Truffle. 



Bvcrjbody'H 
BvU Waste ( 
SxplndBd III 



er Touch Mine fHuJ. 



KiRhl mske» Hl);hC 
Ssve the Boya. 

Soliloquy of a Dntch Becr- 
Veoder. 

ImpBaehmcnt of Alcoboi (The). 
JiiB'i Minutes. 

JOEiiih Allen'B Wife it tha Da- 
hatln' Bchool. 



Sont Ol the Broob. 

Htoles.orthe Hoibcr's Lunea 
Story or Santa Clans (A). 
stop the Tap. 
TempBTiinCB Battle Hrnm. 
Temponince Kcho (The). 
'Tia Otand » Uva. 
Tree Freedom. 
Two iDccnalarlee (The). 
Up for I be CuaUct. 



in O. W. Bain Wame 
ffofker. 
The following are also lirst-class works for Declamations, Reading, Redn- 



imp speech (A), 
rrible Reaponribl] 



nee Orator, iima, iSSpagH. Ediud by Min L. PcbhtJ 
__ _ Mcellent Prou Anide, Ninety choice Pocidi, imJ ■ ichs d. 

Thirty iniereating Di logues, ._.--._.--_ 0\,oo.' 

The Tentperance Speaker. By J. N. Siearm. ThisbooliwinuiinijiS pag™ of Dt*. 
Uiiia[ioahatidniidDltua.>iU>ubIerDrSimd3T>adDay.Hb»U,B3D<l> of Hupc.UKl Tanpatu* 
Organitalions, so "nis; paper covh. -----,»* 

Keadlllica and Reeltallons, Nob. ii a. and x. Kach mnn. gA naget. By MiB U, 
rcimcy. A chikc callecljon at Piose and Ver^:. >uitMe iDtTleclaniilious, Pub^W PadarKc*£ 



ir of tbe above books will be s 

J. 



il by mail, post-paid, on receipt of ptiic. Addte^ 



r CHEAP CAMPAIGN EDITION! 

50 Cents in Paper, 

Alcohol and the State 



1 



izmo, 4H Pages. Price $1.50. In Cloth. 
By ROBERT C. PITMAN, LL.D. 

Associate Justice of ihe Superior Court of Massachusetts. 



^pto issue a " CampRJgn Edition " of this most important and valua- 
^' ble work, at the low price of 50 cents, in paper covers, to aid in the 
CampaiFO for Constitutional Amendment and the Prohibition of the 
Liquor Traffic. No better book was ever published on this question, 
and every State and Local O ionization should at once take measures 
to give it a wide circulation. 

U treats, with great conciseness and marked ability, of what the 
State loses in various ways through alcohol, and, in turn, of what 19 
the duty and proper function of the State concerning alcohol. It is 
of a high order of literary merit, and is a book for statesmen, legis- 

^lato^s, and all intelligent, thoughtful temperance m^ and women 
everywhere. It shows that the Liquor Traffic is the enemy of the 
State, and the foe of all the objects for which the State exists; and 
presents such strong ar^ments, statistics, appeals, and authorities 
as will add greatly to an intelligent and wise solution of the Liquor 
The economic and legislative aspects of the Alcoholic 
n have never been so ably presented, and it should be in the 
hands of every citizen and in every library in the land. 

The following is the Table of Contents. . 

Ihe State. A 

"vn*. Vitiates Human Stock. 1 

Vni. The Universal Ally of EtU—J 
The Universal Antagooifl 
of Good. 
IX. Is there a Set-ol! of BeneCitl? 
X. A Case (or Inl 



Problem. 



Part Firat — Alcohol i 



L Preliminary. 
k II, Waste. 
Fill. Destruction of Home. 
' ,IV. The Patent of Pauperism. 
I V. Injury lo Public Health. 
I VI. The Chief Occasion of Crime. 



Fart Second — The State vs. AlcoboL 



XI. The Province ot Law. 
XII. EMenc of Legislaiive Povrer. 
XUl. Liberty and GovernmenL 
XIV. Law B Necessity. 

XV. License Laws. 
XVL The Necessary Failure of Li- 




XL\. The Milder Alcoholics. 
XX. The History of Prohibitio 
XXI. Prohibition a Success. 
XXII. Maine a Crucial Test. 

XXIII. Secret Drinking. 

XXIV. Law as a Teacher. 
XXV. Enforcement. 

XXVI. The Outlook. 



XVII. Halt-way Measures. 
( XVni. Tbe Gotbenbuig Systam. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 



- rnuniDiiiuri uubumcnid. — 

PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIEiy. 

r NON-PARTISAN and NON-SECTARIAN. 



ff-immc. BvKolierlC. Htrann, 



>. dM pp. Fcice, Id cloth, (1 35 ; 



IC 



uid Uie rigbl sad duty ol pruhlbi- 



ON AbOOHftl. Bt B. W. Rlclurifon. 
H.A., U.D., F.R.I, or LoDdoti, witb an 
introduollon by BriKVUbmi Pakvt, of 
Ho<r York. IMo. IW pp. Clolli, 75 

(HE text-Book nv TEXPERAittx. 



I 



;al. end HaniL It gtvea i 

^ ^usHonrf tbfl enlteinuEis- 

lion. BrDr. F. H, Leea.F,S,A. lino, 
ms pp. Cloth, CI a ; jnper ediUon . . . 

B^CCHLK hETHBft^ED. ISmo.tliSpp. 
ByFrsdoricIC Pawell. Cloth, $1; piipiT, 

FACKGT OF PBOHIBITIO^ DO€V- 
■KXra. CoQIprlElng jiainphleti! snd 
tnclB on prohinition iind tlic tixpprva- 
slon of Ctie ligtiDr-trBnc, niukiDs SH pp. 

tlQDOB LAWS OF THE TinTED 
8T*rKS. revlaeil and correcU'd, lugerher 

la Hew York, Maw Jersej, etc. ISmo, 

IdSpp 

ILrOHUI, iSI) THB flIIKl<l BBIIN. 

Bj BoT. Joaeph Cuflk, ISnio, S4pp..., 
BKEEt A^ 1 BRTESIGE. An Addiewb; 
HcT. G. W. Hngbey, In reply to the ip- 
p«al of the Beer CongceBs. iania,84pp. 
*«1,€0HDL Kmt THE CHrBCH. ISmo, 
M p-^. Bj Robert C. PfUnan, LL.D., 
ABMclale Jnittoe of ths Supreme Ouuit 

of MBBuicliaBellB 

PBOHIBITIOIT DORO PROniBIT: or, 
FBOHIBITION NOT A FAILCBE. 

I2ino, 48 pp. By J. N. StffomB 

leiirEBANCE IXD I.EQIRLATIOn. 
By Canon Furrar, D.D., 



3.B.K1t- 



1 All orders and remittancoa Tot 



TGaPRBANCE IRD BEpnBUfAIT Vf- 



)0\KTITrTIO>AL AKENUBENT OH 
THE KANtlFALTIBE AMD SALE OP 
lHTn\|4;ATI>tti UUCUKli. Hon. B. 
W.Btoir. «pp..... I 



FUVITS OF THE I.iqlrOR.TBAFnC. 

Bnmuer atehblos, M.lJ, S4 pp I 

ISTEMPBHASnC ASD OtlKI. Chiot- 

JiislloeMoiihDBTiB. M[ip.. 1 

CHRINTtAMTT ASllNBT TITS UflVOB 

rRttlK. (; T. Rrnnnrr ••! i.i, I 



UOBAI, BDABIDIt irmi HOBAL ACmlt. 



E, Dodec. A vnlns^ 
piiper prewinicd lo the Pau-Prwbyl«i(fli 
Council in Fhl)iid«]ptalA. ismo. SUpp... I 

TBE AUOROLIO UfitOB-TBAFFIC. Br 

""—'—= Joyw. M.U. AnAdiliwjd*- 
orc the Uonie of RcpceeMUB- 



EIGHT-PAGK TBACTH, tOpor 1.000: 

"■■■-- '■■vVlndifil--' 
Ei-Oovei 



Worktnp at - - 

loni or DronkennOBi. to Crloui. 

The Logal Problhltioo of Uu LlqooT-T 

FOmi-PASE TB1CT8, San«rl.OIW: 
iudlotnieut ol ilie Rnni-Tnaic 
Tile Fmlta of License. 




ion or Ix 
Thf- PfratB Alcol " 
ITohlWUon 

&S Reude Street. Sci 



bUE WASTED RESOURCES, 
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The Missing Link in the Temperance Reform. 

12mc). 201 pages. $1.25. 



Bt WM. HAKGKEAVES, M.D. 



f ' The NiiTOKtii Tbufibinoe Societt hKTs just isanod one of the most impor ^ 
hot uul valuable worka ever writteu upon the Temperance qnestioo. giviiig some of 
the most startling fauts and fignrea ever presented. It gives, &om official Bonices, the 
flgnrea ahowijig onr National wealth of Agriculture, HanufactnreB, Trade and Com- 
merce, Bailwaya, Mines, Fiaheriea, Ac. ; the number of persona employed, vagsa 
^d, &c, ; ehowicg the vast resouroeB of the conntry, and how developed. 

It also presents, in strong contniet, the well anthenticated atatistica of the Uqnoi 
tnffiCi showing the quantity and cost of intoiicBting driului ; the number of poisoiN 
eiaployed in the manufacture and Bitle of liqnora ; the expenditures for orlme and 
[ULUpensm caused by the drink traffic i and the material benefit ^hich would aooruo 
especially to the laboring claaaea, to the cause of education and religion, and the eaef 
trith wbich our national debt could be paid if the great liiink waste were stopped. 

It presents — 

THE LABOR FROBI.SM, 

kai shows conclusively, that the drink traffic causes bad trade, makes the laborer a 
" stove to eapifol," wastes food, and deBlroys the industries of the Nation. 

It is s book of profound iutarest and importance, not only to all frieu<lB of Tem- 
perance, but to the intelligent public geQeraJly. It should be in the hauda of every 
Voter, of all legislators, joumalista, otergymeu, aud Temperance speakecE, and £nda 
(lace in every pubUc library. 

The book contains thirteen chapters, with the following Table of Contents : 
I L 0<ir KULddbI Wolth. IZ. Tbe Losses uf the SailoB b; the OrioUn 

n. LJihdr, WMtm. BW. Trafllo. 

m. Labar-ProaDrtlvoiindNon-Prodiictlve. ^ TtiBTsB ol Alcohollo Drinks C«o»a P>i 

't' C^lZll^'^t^lc^^^^^!^^ "■ Crtine Caused by latoitaitingDrtilw. 
: Tt Tl» r«"»f Btreog Drial. Cu™ JM ^e™.'™'"'' "'° '"''™"™ "* ^' 

m The^r«'^r Bt«.B DH^k, Pr.vacU Pn> ™- ^Ul,,°'i™T^e"'t'h7?SUi TZ 

iluoUon. Chrialian CUnreh ipd tlia Hpnul of tlja 

Tin. Tha Cm nnd TnMu In Stroiu Scloki In- Gogpcl. 
Juw. Ubot. 

The book ulao coatoiuB the following Statistical Tables : The Prioclpal Mann- 
&ctnres of the United Stales -, also the Exports and Impoita, Uiuing ludnstries, 
Fiaheriea, Ituilways, Iiiqnor Trade, Quantity of Distilled Liquors rcpor'sd to tha 
ofBobla, from IHGO to 1S72 ; Cost of Driuks. and Value of Friuoipal Industrlea ; 
Ibmhur of ruraona that conld ba Employed in Mauufucluritie by the Moo^ Qnnt- 
^H^quors ; pBUperism dad Crime la the eevei&V %Wim«, !w. Iie.. .^Mfl 

^^Mrte book will hecenltouiy aAd»M,^Kn\pBi&><AiV'ub^*^^V'*^^'^^'^^^^| 



CHEAP 

Tempepaflce Literature 

PAPEE EDITION OF STAlTDAfiD WOBKS. 
LOW PRICES, TO SUIT THE TIHES. 



1 



THE KaUonal TEmperance Society b^va icccaJif issued a nmnber of tbeta 
sundard worts, in paper coders, for eeneral circalalion among ihe 
pie, at SDch low prices as should secure the distribution of millions o( 
cofries. Having no funds lor giatoitons drculation. and rccf icing no monej 
whatever from Churches, or Temperance Organizalions, we appeal to all 
Smdelies, Chnidies, and individoals, to take measancs to piocure a qoanlitr 
of these pampfalels and books, which are fnmisbetl at cost, and see thai they 
have a wide circnlaljon. 
Our ^Vn*iled ResODrcea. By Dr. Win. Hargreaves. izmo, 3oa pp. 

The Hissing Link in the Temperance Reform, giving the mosl valuable 

statistics ever published. Price, in doth, tt-^J ! paper edition U(0 

The Prob I blllo Dial's Text-Book. i2mo. 311 pp. Cloth, (i 00 : 

paper JO 

Thli volome contains tlie moit vUnsble uTDmentt. BtatlsUcs, leetlmooles, and 

appeals, fbowing lb« fnlqaitf of the license ^jstem, and the right and 

iltilj of probiblUon. 
T«D I,ectnrp« on Alcohol. By B. W. Richanlson, M.D.. F.R.5. 

Comprising Ihe sii Cantor Lectures, " Action o( Alcohol on the Body 

and on the Mind," ""Moderate Drinking." "The Medical Prof essioa, " 

And " The Liberty of the Aijject." lamo, 338 pp. Cloth, $1.00 ; p^)er, .40 
The ablest uod cheapest lectures ever preaeoled to the American puhlic 
The Text-Book of Temperance. By Dr. F. R. Lees, F.S.A. 

iSmo. 313 pages. Historical, Biblical. Physiological, Stati<>ticat. Politi. 

cal, and Moral. It gives a thorough discossion of the entire question. 

Cloth, $1.25; paper edition. .S# 

Hoderatlon vs. Total Abstinence; or, Di. Cbosby A<n> mr 

Reviewers, tamo, 116 pages. Conuinlng Addresses by Howard 

Crosby, D.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D.. WendeU Phillips, T. 1_ Cujrlcr, 

D.D., Mrs. J. E. Foster, etc JU 

Temperance I.esson-Boota., Tbe. By B. W. Richatdsoa, M A., 

M.D, LL.D., F.R.S. izmo, aao pages. Clothjocents; paper jat 

This in ■ Firlea of abort lessons on tlcohol and its sctjon on the bodr, aecoca- 

panied vltb icltable qnestloni, designed for study In pnblle and ptivat* 

schools, and rending In scbools and families. 
Talkti on Temperance. lamo. 178 pages. By Canon Fariar, 

D.D. Clolh, 60 cents ; paper .9S 

This hook contains ten eermons and talks h; this eminent divine. They are 

flUed nith Eoand. coovinclngargnmentg osnlnst tbe lawfnlnofiB, morality, and 

necese<Uy of tbc liquor-trafflc, as well is ellrring appeals to all CbrisUiD meo 

and women to lake a Snn, decided, ooliipokea stand In favor of total aUtl- 
nence frum all intoxicating liquor*. 
Bacchn* llcthroned. A Priie Essay. latuo, a63 pages. Cloth 

$1,001 paper edition .SO 

Alcohol HH n Food and Medicine. By Eira M. Hunt. H.D. 

lamo, 137 pages. Cloth, 60 cents ; paper edition ,3B 

Bible Wln("K ; or. Laws ov Fermentation. lamo, 139 pages. By 
Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D. Cloth 60 cents ; paper, tO 

I Scot by mail on receipt ol price. X44tei* 
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